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CHAPTER  I 


OBJECTIVES  AND  BASIC  ASSUMPTIONS 
Introduction  and  Background 

There  is  no  college  of  veterinary  medicine  in  the  Old  West  Region 
comprised  of  the  states  of  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Wyoming.  A report,  entitled  Assessment  of  the  Need  for  a College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  in  the  Old  West  Region  by  C.  R.  Cole,  L.  D.  Knezek, 
and  V.  B.  Toran  concluded  that  the  Old  West  Region  has  an  unequivocal 
need  for  a college  of  veterinary  medicine  (1).  The  Region  has  a rapidly 
increasing  demand  for  veterinary  medical  services.  The  study  identified 
25  factors  related  to  the  demand  for  veterinary  services  and  developed 
a model  for  projecting  the  demand  for  veterinarians.  If  the  Region  does 
not  establish  a college  of  veterinary  medicine  (CVM),  the  shortage  of 
veterinarians  was  estimated  at  254  in  1980,  573  in  1985,  and  1,028  in 
1990.  Concurrently  with  the  increasing  demand  for  veterinary  medical 
services,  there  is  a large  and  growing  number  of  young  people  who  want 
to  become  veterinarians.  The  number  of  preveteri nary  students  in  the 
Region's  universities  was  646  in  1974  and  is  estimated  at  869  in  1 980 
and  nearly  1,000  in  1990.  If  the  Region  does  not  open  a CVM,  few  students 
will  achieve  their  goal  because  veterinary  colleges  outside  of  the  Region 
cannot  accommodate  over  88  percent  of  the  applications  from  the  Region 
in  1974;  over  95  percent  is  expected  to  be  refused  in  1975. 

Aggregate  benefits  of  a CVM  to  the  Region  from  research,  animal 
patient  referral  service,  diagnostic  service,  and  residency,  intern. 


*References  appear  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 
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and  continuing  education  are  substantially  as  important  to  the  Region 
as  the  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  (DVM)  educational  program. 

Research,  estimated  by  the  study  to  increase  the  farm  and  ranch  cash 
receipts  in  the  Region  by  $128,000,000  annually,  is  of  itself  justification 
for  establishing  an  Old  West  CVM. 

In  response  to  the  magnitude  and  diversity  of  the  above  demands,  the 
four  following  alternatives  for  fulfilling  those  demands  were  evaluated : 

a)  continue  efforts  to  recruit  out-of-state  and  foreign  veterinarians, 

b)  continue  efforts  to  contract  for  services  of  a CVM,  c)  share  a 
veterinary  medical  curriculum  with  one  or  more  colleges  outside  of 
the  Region,  and  d)  establish  a college  of  veterinary  medicine  in  the 
Region  to  serve  the  five  states. 

Recruitment  of  out-of-state  and  foreign  veterinarians  as  the  sole 
supply,  in  lieu  of  providing  an  educational  opportunity  in  veterinary 
medicine,  was  eliminated  from  further  consideration  because  there  is 
a growing  national  shortage  of  veterinarians  expected  to  reach  nearly 
U,000  by  1980.  The  contract  approach,  tried  by  the  five  states  in  the 
past,  is  not  feasible  for  fulfilling  the  need  because  veterinary  colleges 
outside  of  the  Region  are  operating  at  full  or  excessive  capacity. 

States  which  have  colleges  are  reserving  all  or  a larger  portion  of 
student  spaces  for  residents.  Services  such  as  continuing  education, 
patient  referral,  and  research  cannot  feasibly  be  contracted  for  out- 
side of  the  Region.  The  shared  curriculum  approach  was  judged  impracticable 
because  CVM's  contiguous  with  the  Region  have  large  classes  and  are 
located  too  great  a distance  from  the  geographic  center  of  the  Old  West 


Region . 


Evaluation  of  the  above  alternative  approaches  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  a new  CVM  is  the  only  viable,  long-range  solution  to  the  Region's 
need  . The  most  significant  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  the  Old 
West  Region  if  it  establishes  a CVM  were  identified  as  follows: 

1.  A long-range  solution  to  all  the  Region's  demands  for  veterinary 
services  and  need  for  educational  opportunity  in  veterinary  medicine 
for  its  young  people  is  reasonably  assured. 

2.  Full  services  of  education,  research,  and  service  are  available 
to  each  state  at  minimum  cost . 

3.  Full  control  of  programs  and  budgets  is  vested  in  the  partici- 
pating states. 

U.  Retention  of  young  college  graduates  in  the  Region  is  favored 
because  the  need  to  send  students  out  for  veterinary  education 
is  eliminated ; and  generally  more  veterinarians  practice  in  the 
Region  where  they  receive  their  education. 

5.  A supply  of  veterinarians  which  can  be  adjusted  to  fulfill 
the  demand  of  each  state  is  reasonably  assured . 

6.  An  equitable  share  of  spaces  for  students  from  each  state  in 
the  Old  West  Region  is  reasonably  assured . 

7.  Benefits  to  the  economic  climate  of  the  Region  are  as  follows: 

a)  Provides  the  Region  with  research,  continuing  education, 
diagnostic  and  animal  referral  services,  and  graduates  essential 
for  alleviating  the  more  than  $856,000,000  annual  loss  in 
potential  farm  cash  receipts  attributable  to  animal  diseases. 

b)  Protects  the  Region's  investment  in  animals --veterinary 
medical  research  alone  is  estimated  to  increase  the  farm  and 
ranch  income  from  livestock  products  by  over  $128,000,000  annually. 
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c)  Provides  opportunity  for  new  industries  to  develop  from 
spin -off  of  biomedical  and  environmental  research. 

d)  Attracts  federal,  foundation,  and  industrial  funds  to  the 
Region  which  can  account  for  up  to  half  of  the  annual  operating 
budget  for  the  regional  college . 

8.  The  level  of  professional  services  including  consumer  protection 
and  public  health  will  be  elevated . 

9.  Departments  of  veterinary  science  and  medical  schools  in  the 
Region  will  benefit  through  collaboration  and  scientific  inter- 
change with  a regional  CVM. 

The  report  identified  the  training  programs  for  animal  technicians 
in  the  Region  and  assessed  the  current  and  future  demand  and  supply 
of  those  paraprofessional  personnel.  The  study  concluded  that  if  the 
Region  establishes  a CVM,  the  college  should  not  initiate  a new  animal 
technician  program.  The  supply  of  technicians  provided  by  present 
training  programs  is  estimated  to  equal  the  demand  in  1978  and  exceed 
the  demand  in  1979*  Although  the  veterinary  medical  profession  continues 
to  utilize  animal  technicians  up  to  economic  limits,  there  is  no  indication 
that  technicians  are  employed  in  lieu  of  veterinarians. 

Data  presented  in  the  report  supported  the  following  recommendations 
concerning  the  need  for  a regional  CVM: 

1.  In  view  of  the  magnitude  and  perpetual  nature  of  the  demand 
for  veterinary  medical  services  in  the  five-state  Region,  the  study 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a college  of  veterinary  medicine 
as  the  long-range  solution  to  the  needs  of  the  Old  West  Region. 

2.  During  the  interim  of  about  five  years,  until  an  Old  West 

CVM  is  opened,  it  was  recommended  that  the  Region  continue  efforts 


to  contract  for  student  spaces  to  the  extent  that  spaces  are 
available  in  veterinary  colleges  adjacent  to  the  Region. 

3.  As  a service  to  the  states  and  in  the  interest  of  developing 
economic  and  human  resources  in  the  Region,  the  study  recommended 
that  the  Old  West  Regional  Commission  promptly  undertake  a study 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a college  of  veteri- 
nary medicine  to  serve  the  five  cooperating  states. 

OBJECTIVES 

Upon  completion  of  the  "need  study"  summarized  above,  the  Old  West 
Regional  Commission  (OWRC)  appointed  a Veterinary  College  Advisory  Board 
(consisting  of  two  people  from  each  of  the  five  states  in  the  Region 
plus  a distinguished  veterinary  educator  outside  of  the  Region)  to  eval- 
uate the  report  and  render  advice  concerning  future  courses  of  action. 
Members  of  the  Board  are  listed  under  the  acknowledgment  section  at  the 
front  of  this  report. 

On  April  15,  1975,  the  Old  West  Regional  Commission  recognized  the 
magnitude  of  the  need  for  a CVM,  approved  the  "need  study",  and  authorized 
the  present  study  entitled  "Feasibility  of  a Northern  Plains  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine." 

Briefly  stated,  the  primary  objective  is  to  collect,  analyze,  and 
interpret  data  which  will  provide  the  basis  for  determining  whether  or  not 
it  is  practicable  for  one  or  more  universities  in  the  Region  to  establish 
and  operate  a CVM  to  serve  all  five  cooperating  states.  Full  consideration 
will  be  given  to  logistical  and  financial  parameters. 


Specific  objectives  include  determination  of: 

1.  Programs  of  education,  research,  and  public  service  designed 
uniquely  to  fulfill  the  specific  needs  of  the  Old  West  Region; 

2.  Provide  institutional  data  on  the  number  of  students  and  faculty 

in  the  regional  college;  q 

3.  An  equitable  formula  for  utilization  of  the  college  by  the 

five  states;  *' 

4.  The  optimal  location  for  the  nucleus  of  the  regional  college 
of  veterinary  medicine  based  upon  objective  evaluation  of 
alternate  locations; 

5.  Appropriate  organization  of  veterinary  programs  among  the 
un ivers i t ies ; 

6.  A plan  for  governance  and  administration; 

7.  Sources  of  capital  and  operating  funds  other  than  state 
appropr i at i ons ; 

3.  Space  requirements  and  capital  costs  giving  consideration  to 
maximal  utilization  of  existing  university  facilities; 

9.  Operating  costs; 

10.  An  equitable  formula  for  participation  of  each  cooperating 
state  in  funding  the  college;  and 

11.  Recommendations  based  upon  the  above  data. 

BASIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

* 

The  investigators  in  concert  with  advice  of  the  OWRC  Veterinary 
College  Advisory  Board  agreed  that  the  study  should  be  predicated  upon 
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several  assumptions  concerning  the  proposed  college.  The  regional  CVM 
should  possess  the  following  features: 


1 . 

High  scientific  and  professional  quality  which  exceeds  the 
minimum  requirements  for  accreditation; 

2. 

* 

Programs  of  education,  research,  and  public  service  which  are 
relevant  to  the  regional  needs; 

3. 

An  innovative  curriculum  designed  to  make  use  of  existing  vet- 
erinary science  departments  and  industrial,  governmental,  and 
private  resources  (such  as  libraries,  laboratories,  equipment, 
and  personnel)  in  the  five  states; 

4. 

Capital  and  operating  costs  adequate  for  maintaining  high  edu- 
cational standards  and  appropriate  physical  facilities; 

3. 

An  organization  designed  to  include  equitable  representation 
from  the  five  cooperating  universities; 

6. 

An  admission  policy  giving  first  priority  to  residents  of  the 
Region;  and 

7. 

A close  working  relationship  with  the  animal  industries,  state 
veterinary  medical  associations,  and  veterinarians  in  the  Region 
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CHAPTER  2 


PROGRAMS  OF  EDUCATION,  RESEARCH 
AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Multiple  activities  of  education,  research  and  public  service  are 
essential  and  interrelated  ingredients  comprising  the  educational  en- 
vironment. These  three  elements  benefit  and  complement  one  another  and 
are  all  equally  necessary,  almost  inseparable. 

EDUCATION 

The  objective  of  this  section  is  to  answer  the  questions:  What 

programs  are  conducted  by  the  North  American  colleges  of  veterinary 
medicine  and  what  are  the  trends  in  curricula  which  should  be  considered 
in  assessing  the  feas i b i 1 i ty  of  a new  CVM?  Design  of  the  curricu- 
lum for  the  proposed  CVM  is  the  responsibility  of  the  faculty;  there- 
fore, this  feasibility  study  is  limited  to  an  identification  of  the  trends 
in  veterinary  education  which  influence  the  location  of  the  college; 
the  number  of  faculty,  students,  and  staff;  and  the  cost  of  building 
and  operating  the  new  college.  For  example,  a curriculum  designed 
to  utilize  government  and  private  off-campus  laboratories  for  in- 
struction of  students  mandates  that  the  college  be  located  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  those  facilities.  The  number  of  faculty  and 
staff  (related  to  the  number  of  students)  is  the  most  important  factor 
influencing  the  size  of  the  capital  and  operating  budget  for  the  CVM. 
Some  determinants  of  the  number  of  faculty  required  (and  cost)  relate 
to  the  educational  processes,  or  philosophies,  which  are  chosen  for 
the  CVM  and  the  range  of  the  curriculum  offered. 
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Trends  in  Curricula  Leading  to  DVM  Degree 


A survey  of  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  veterinary  colleges  was  con- 
ducted to  collect  data  relevant  to  the  above  questions.  In  addition, 
bulletins  and  catalogs  obtained  from  the  existing  colleges  served  as 
sources  of  data  on  curricula.  Proceedings  of  symposia  on  curriculum 
conducted  in  1972  and  in  1975  by  the  Association  of  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Colleges  served  to  delineate  trends  in  veterinary  education 
(1,2,3).  A symposium  held  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  May,  1970, 
entitled  "Food  Animal  Medical  Education  for  the  1970‘s"  outlines 
educational  needs  which  are  especially  relevant  to  the  OWR  (4). 

The  Council  on  Education  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  evaluates  each  CVM  at  five-year  intervals  for  purposes  of 
accreditation.  The  Council  in  Its  publication  entitled  "Essentials 
of  an  Acceptable  Veterinary  Medical  College"  summarizes  the  character- 
istics of  the  professional  curriculum  as  follows  (5): 


Professional  Curriculum  - The  cu*riculum  should  permit 
adjustment  to  the  needs  of  veterinary  medicine  as  a growing 
and  expanding  science;  it  should  be  sufficiently  flexible  to 
permit  adjustments  as  suggested  by  experience  and  advances 
in  knowledge. 


The  curriculum  should  provide  a sound  foundation  in  the 
fundamentals  of  veterinary  medicine,  thereby  equipping  the 
student  for  the  many  responsibilities  of  his  profession.  It 
should  develop  habits  of  mind  that  will  inspire  the  student  to 
continue  to  educate  himself  throughout  life  and  fully  appre- 
ciate his  professional  obligations. 


In  its  evaluation,  the  Council  will  study  the  curriculum  as 
a whole  and  in  terms  of  its  related  parts.  The  professional 
curriculum  shall  extend  over  a period  of  at  least  four  academic 
years  of  not  less  than  32  weeks  each,  averaging  at  least  30 
clock  hours  per  week. 

The  curriculum  should  provide  adequate  instruction  in  the 
following  subjects  as  applied  to  the  various  species  of  animals: 
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anatomy,  including  histology  and  embryology;  physiology;  pharma- 
cology; microbiology,  including  bacteriology,  mycology,  virology 
and  immunology;  pathology;  parasitology;  biochemistry;  internal 
medicine;  preventive  medicine  and  public  health;  obstetrics; 
surgery;  radiology;  biometrics;  anesthesiology;  ophthalmology; 
and  professional  and  public  relations. 

In  the  clinical  years,  there  is  no  adequate  substitute  for  the 
"case  method"  of  instruction.  Students  shall  be  supervised 
individually  for  applied  training  in  hospital  wards,  ambulatory 
clinics,  diagnostic  and  necropsy  laboratories,  as  well  as  in 
disease  control  and  veterinary  public  health.  Such  assignments 
should  occupy  most  of  the  senior  year  and  should  be  correlated 
with  formal  conferences,  rounds  in  the  hospital,  and  library 
assignments.  Students  must  keep  records  of  such  activities. 

Rapid  changes  in  instructional  methodology  and  curricula  have 
occurred  during  the  past  decade.  Ten  of  the  twenty  colleges  responding 
to  a questionnaire  (l)  indicated  that  their  faculties  had  approved 
major  curriculum  changes  between  1966  and  1972.  Twelve  of  the  twenty 
colleges  were  planning  a major  change  within  a few  years.  The  items 
of  primary  concern  were  the  philosophy  of  teaching  basic  and  clinical 
sciences  and  the  distribution  of  time  to  various  subject  areas.  Pro- 
vision of  learning  experiences  outside  of  the  CVM  and  increased 
utilization  of  physical  facilities  also  were  considered. 

Alteration  of  clinical  instruction  is  centered  around  the  integra- 
tion of  formal  courses  with  clinical  medicine.  Utilization  of  the 
patient  case-study  and/or  organ  systems  are  approaches  to  accomplish 
the  above  integration.  One  college  has  a pilot  program  which  is 
designed  to  achieve  integration  by  organizing  most  teaching  around 
clinical  signs  and  findings. 

The  major  trend  in  curricula  is  the  development  of  the  core- 
elective approach.  The  "core"  consists  of  those  courses  which  are 


considered  indispensable  for  all  veterinary  students  and  encompass 


all  which  each  student  must  learn  to  earn  the  DVM  degree.  Core  courses 
emphasize  concepts  which  are  common  to  all  animal  biology  and  disease, 
irrespective  of  species,  in  accord  with  the  "one  medicine"  concept. 

These  courses  also  encompass  the  biological  differences  that  exist 
among  animal  species  of  major  importance  to  veterinarians,  especially 
those  that  affect  the  animal1 s responses  to  disease  processes  and  to 
therapeutic  regimens.  Elective  courses  are  intended  to  reenforce  and 
expand  core  teaching  and  learning.  Electives  also  offer  the  students 
a)  options  for  concentration  in  their  areas  of  interest,  and  b)  oppor- 
tunities to  sample  many  professional  fields  in  an  effort  to  rationally 
choose  their  professional  careers.  Electives  constitute  from  10  to 
25  per  cent  of  the  DVM  curriculum. 

Trends  in  distributing  time  to  subjects  include  elimination  of 
duplication,  redistribution  of  time  to  provide  for  electives,  dele- 
tion of  material,  and  introduction  of  new  material. 

Learning  experiences  outside  of  the  colleges  are  increasing.  Pre- 
ceptorship  programs  permit  the  student  to  gain  a portion  of  his  clinical 
education  under  the  direction  of  veterinarians  engaged  in  various 
fields  of  the  profession.  For  example,  preceptees  may  elect  training 
with  veterinary  group  practices  which  specialize  in  swine,  beef  cattle, 
dairy  cattle,  horses,  or  companion  animals.  Less  frequently  students 
choose  preceptorships  in  research  or  with  veterinarians  who  specialize 
in  poultry,  zoo  animals,  laboratory  animals  or  wildlife. 

Another  trend  in  professional  curricula  is  to  increase  the  utili- 
zation of  the  physical  plant  by  using  the  facilities  year-round  and 
more  hours  each  day.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  students  in 

the  majority  of  the  colleges  are  enrolled  in  a 12-month,  year-round 
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program  until  graduation.  Demonstrations  involving  hospital  patients 
usually  begin  in  the  first  month  of  the  first  year  of  the  curriculum. 
Early  introduction  of  clinical  instruction  involving  students  in  the 
first  and  second  years,  as  well  as  the  third  and  fourth  years,  of  the 
curriculum  has  resulted  in  high  density  and  over  utilization  of  the 
teaching  hospitals. 

Approaches  to  instruction  oriented  toward  traditional  disciplines 
(such  as  anatomy,  physiology)  are  disappearing.  The  trend  is  to  develop 
blocks,  segments,  modules,  or  tracks  in  which  the  disciplines  are 
integrated.  This  development  is  leading  to  teaching  by  teams  of  faculty 
specialists.  In  these  curricula,  for  example,  there  are  no  courses 
identified  as  biochemistry,  anatomy,  physiology  and  microbiology. 

Faculty  in  these  sciences  participate  with  faculty  in  radiology, 
surgery,  internal  medicine  and  pathology  in  presentation  of  integrated 
courses.  Such  courses  taught  by  teaching  teams  are  designated  by 
inclusive  names  such  as  comparative  medical  principles,  the  cardio- 
vascular system,  the  reproductive  system,  the  endocrine  system,  the 
nervous  system  and  so  on  until  all  body  organ  systems  of  all  animal 
species  are  considered. 

There  is  no  trend  to  alter  the  length  of  the  curriculum  which 
now  averages  229-4  quarter  credit  hours  (in  13  quarters)  among  20  of 
the  21  North  American  colleges  (3)-  There  is,  however,  a trend  to 
move  courses  (i.e.,  general  microbiology,  genetics,  physiological 
chemistry)  from  the  veterinary  medical  to  the  preveterinary  curriculum. 
One  purpose  of  these  shifts  is  to  permit  time  for  addition  to  the  DVM 
program  of  new  developments  in  veterinary  medicine. 
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Finally,  there  is  a current  trend  for  students  to  engage  increas- 
ingly in  independent  study  programs.  A remarkably  large  number  of 
multimedia  minicourses  are  being  developed  for  use  in  the  autotutorial 
laboratories.  Media  employed  in  the  independent  study  programs  include 
videotapes,  radiographs,  microscope  slides,  programmed  texts,  2x2 
slides,  and  continuous  loop  motion  pictures.  Computer  assisted  or 
computer  managed  instruction  is  in  the  early  stages.  This  area  should 
develop  rapidly.  Complete  programs  of  computer  managed  instruction 
currently  utilized  in  medical  schools  may  serve  as  models  for  adapta- 
tion to  veterinary  medicine. 

Summarization  of  this  section  might  ideally  include  a typical 
curriculum  leading  to  the  DVM  degree.  Because  the  educational  programs 
among  the  veterinary  colleges  vary  widely  it  will  be  more  useful  to 
list  the  subject  matter  which  is  included  in  nearly  all  of  the  colleges 
Cell  biology  Computer  science 

Anatomy  Environmental  medicine 

Biochemistry  (health  and  disease)  Surgery  and  orthopedics 


Phys iology 
Pharmacology 
Paras i tology 
Pathogenic  microbiology 
Pathology 

Preventive  medicine 
Epidemiology  and  public  health 
Medical  genetics 
Nutrition 


Radiology 
Internal  medicine 
Bionomics  and  ethology 
Laboratory  animal  medicine 
The riogeno logy 
Ophthalmology 
Anesthesiology 
Neurology  and  behavior 
Cardiology 
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Endocrinology 

Toxicology 

Gastroenterology 

Urology 

Clerkships  in  food  animal 

medicine,  equine  medicine  and 
urban  medicine 

Dermatology 
Aquatic  medicine 

Ethics,  personnel  and  business 
management 
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Operating  Costs  Influenced  by  Technology  and  Curriculum 


There  is  little  if  any  data  available  to  evaluate  the  cost  involved 
in  implementing  innovative  veterinary  programs.  In  regard  to  technology- 
based,  instructional  media,  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
published  a study  which  indicated  that  the  new  technologies  as  they  apply 
to  university  level  instruction  are  advancing  much  more  slowly  and  costing 
more  than  was  expected.  Those  technologies  also  seem  to  be  adding  to 
rather  than  replacing,  more  traditional  approaches  (6). 

A learning  resources  center  (LRC)  ideally  includes  the  library,  auto- 
tutorial laboratory,  and  audiovisual  production.  The  autotutorial  labora- 
tory contains  learning  carrels,  computer  terminals,  slide  and  motion  pic- 
ture projectors,  x-ray  viewers,  television  monitors,  and  conference  areas. 
Other  areas  of  the  LRC  are  devoted  to  dispensing  learning  materials.  The 
audiovisual  unit  provides  facilities  for  medical  photography,  illustration, 
and  production  of  videotapes. 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  the  lecture-laboratory-di scussion  method 
of  instruction  is  the  least  costly.  A curriculum  that  provides  the  stu- 
dent with  wide  selection  from  a large  number  of  elective  courses,  multiple 
sections  of  classes  with  low  enrollment,  and  instruction  by  teaching  teams 
has  proven  to  be  extremely  expensive.  In  fact,  veterinary  colleges  find 
that  additional  faculty  are  required.  Formerly,  one  professor  taught  all 
students  in  the  class  simultaneously;  now,  four  to  eight  professors  may 
be  involved  in  teaching  a single  course  using  the  team-teaching  method. 

In  the  core-elective  approach,  there  are  many  organizational  problems 
affecting  cost.  Where  a course  formerly  was  offered  once  a year  for  a 
class  size  of  60  to  100  students,  it  may  now  be  repeated  three  or  four 
times  a year  for  small  groups  of  4 to  25  students. 


T rend s i n Post-DVM  Education 


Post-DVM  education  is  education  in  veterinary  medicine  beyond  the 
first  professional  degree  (DVM  or  VMD) . Such  education  includes  intern- 
ships and  residencies,  master's  and  Ph.D.  degrees,  and  continuing  educa- 
tion. Exclusive  of  continuing  education,  there  were  1,323  students  (690 
with  DVM  and  633  without  the  DVM  degree)  enrolled  in  these  programs  in 
1974-75  in  the  North  American  veterinary  colleges. 

I nternsh i p . An  internship  is  a supervised  program  of  advanced  in- 
struction in  the  veterinary  medical  specialties  usually  of  one  or  two 
years  duration,  providing  the  individual  with  the  opportunity  to  apply 
the  principles  he  has  learned  during  the  formal  portion  of  his  DVM  program. 
In  addition,  the  intern  may  be  able  to  take  advanced  course  work  in  the 
basic  or  clinical  sciences  to  extend  his  previous  knowledge  in  these  dis- 
ci p 1 i nes . 

Res  i dene  i es . A residency,  being  somewhat  longer  than  an  internship 
program,  enables  individuals  to  acquire  exceptional  proficiency  in  a dis- 
cipline or  medical  specialty.  All  veterinary  colleges  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  offer  residencies  and/or  internships.  Residency  programs  are 
designed  to  prepare  veterinarians  for  examination  and  certification  by  a 
specialty  board  recognized  by  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 
Such  specialties  reflect  both  societal  and  professional  needs  (e.g., 
pathology,  public  health,  laboratory  animal  medicine,  radiology,  toxicology, 
surgery,  ophthalmology,  internal  medicine,  microbiology,  ther iogenol ogy , 
cardiology,  anesthesiology).  The  number  of  applicants  for  residency  pro- 
grams far  exceeds  the  number  of  spaces  available.  There  are  few  formal 
residency  programs  in  existing  CVM's  offering  education  in  many  of  the 
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emerging  fields,  such  as  environmental  health,  herd  health,  and  aquatic 
and  zoo  animal  medicine. 

Advanced  Degrees.  In  the  twenty-two  U.S.  and  Canadian  colleges  of 
veterinary  medicine  reporting  for  1974-75,  there  was  a total  of  655  M.S. 
students  and  466  Ph.D.  students.  Veterinarians  with  advanced  education 
in  all  fields  of  specialization  are  needed  to  provide  specialists  for 
practice,  research  and  teaching  positions. 

Continuing  Education.  The  purpose  of  continuing  education  is  to  en- 
hance the  professional  competence  of  veterinarians  and  thus  improve  the 
quality  and  delivery  of  veterinary  medical  services.  Continuing  education 
may  be  defined  as  programs  of  study  designed  to  provide  veterinarians  with 
specialized  training  as  a supplement  or  refresher  to  their  previous  edu- 
cation. Such  education  varies  from  independent  study  to  formal  courses 
of  instruction.  Attendance  at  continuing  education  programs  offered  by 
the  North  American  veterinary  colleges  totaled  14,765  in  1973-74.  In 
the  same  year  a total  of  498  courses  were  offered  by  the  22  colleges;  the 
number  offered  per  college  ranged  from  1 to  113.  Seventeen  of  the  twenty- 
two  CVM's  have  a position  designated  as  "Director  of  Continuing  Education" 
or  equivalent.  In  1974-75  state  support  for  continuing  education  programs 
in  the  colleges  varied  from  zero  to  $61,000.  All  or  nearly  all  of  the 
programs  are  self-supported  through  fees  charged  to  participants  who  regis- 
ter for  continuing  education  courses. 
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RESEARCH 


The  interdependency  of  teaching,  research,  and  public  service  is 
manifested  in  varying  ways.  Graduate  education  consists  primarily  of 
research  training;  therefore,  the  faculty  must  not  only  provide  graduate 
level  courses  but  also  maintain  a vigorous  and  varied  research  program. 
Students  seeking  the  DVM  degree  also  participate  in  investigations  to 
learn  research  methods.  Veterinary  colleges  are  responsive  to  the  de- 
mands of  livestock  owners  to  investigate  the  animal  diseases  in  their 
respective  states  which  cause  large  death  losses  or  losses  of  production 
of  livestock  products. 

Veterinary  medical  research  in  the  United  States  may  be  classified 
as  foil ows: 

1.  Research  related  to  agriculture 

a.  food  animals  including  poultry  and  marine  animals 

b.  horses 

2 Veterinary  research  that  contributes  to  the  advancement  of 

biology  and  medical  science 

a.  animal  diseases  transmissible  to  man  (zoonoses) 

b.  animal  disease  models  of  human  diseases 

c.  research  in  comparative  medicine 

3 Research  on  wild,  zoo,  fur  bearirg,  companion,  and  laboratory 

an  ima 1 s 

Financial  support  for  research  on  food  animals  is  provided  through 
tie  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  Those  funds  tend  to  focus  maximum 
e:fort  of  veterinary  faculty  on  (a)  those  ciseases  which  have  the  greatest 

e;onomic  impact  on  food  production,  or  (b)  diseases  of  livestock  (e.g., 
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leptospirosis  and  erysipelas)  which  are  transmissible  toman.  Veter.nary 
colleges  received  over  $5,000,000  for  research  in  1974-75  from  the  Experi- 
ment Stations.  Those  funds  were  partially  used  for  salaries  for  137  FTE 
faculty  in  the  veterinary  colleges.  Research  that  is  related  to  human 
health  is  funded  primarily  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Stipends 
for  Ph.O.  candidates  are  provided  by  the  Fellowship  and  Training  Grant 
programs  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Veterinary  colleges  in  the  nation  are  responsive  to  the  public  demands 
for  a wide  variety  of  services.  Veterinary  extension  services  designed  to 
instruct  animal  owners  in  a multitude  of  animal  problems  are  in  high  demand. 
Eighteen  of  the  nineteen  U.S.  veterinary  colleges  employ  extension  veter- 
inarians on  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Smith-Lever,  and/or  state  funds. 

The  aggregation  in  veterinary  colleges  of  faculty  specialists,  highly 
trained  staff,  and  sophisticated  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  equipment, 
makes  available  essentia)  referral  and  diagnostic  services.  As  the  mass 
of  scientific  knowledge  increases,  no  individual  can  be  highly  competent 
in  all  areas.  The  individual  practitioner  works  very  effectively,  but  he 
must  have  the  benefit  of  a comprehensive  staff  of  specialists,  laborator- 
ies, and  equipment  available  in  a CVM  to  provide  the  ultimate  in  service 
to  the  animal  owners.  Animal  patients  with  new  or  unusual  diseases  (or 
blood  and  tissue  from  such  patients)  when  referred  to  the  veterinary 
teaching  hospital  not  only  help  the  practicing  veterinarian  serve  his 
clients  but  also  provide  valuable  resources  for  teaching  and  research. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


This  study  recommends  that  flexible  programs  of  education  be  developed 
for  the  proposed  CVM  utilizing  educational  technology  which  is  economically 
feasi ble. 

This  study  recommends  that  educational  planning  give  high  priority  to 
an  elective  program  which  includes  preceptorships  or  externships.  Utili- 
sation of  existing  resources  in  the  Region  such  as  existing  courses  and 
facilities  in  the  universities,  existing  group  veterinary  practices,  and 
private  as  well  as  governmental  stations  or  laboratories  is  also  recom- 
mended. 

The  faculty  should  have  the  opportunity  to  choose  elements  from  the 
independent  learning,  lecture-laboratory  and  the  core-elective  approaches 
and  to  weigh  the  cost-benefits  and  educational  merit  as  important  selec- 
tion cri  teri a. 
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CHAPTER  3 


INSTITUTIONAL  DATA  ON  THE  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  AND  FACULTY  IN  THE  REGIONAL 
COLLEGE 

The  "need  study"  determined  the  future  public  demand  for  veterinary 
medical  services  and  the  student  demand  for  veterinary  education  (1).  In 
accordance  with  the  basic  assumption  that  the  CVM  be  "relevant  to  the  needs 
of  the  Region,"  this  chapter  translates  those  needs  into  the  number  of 
students,  faculty,  and  other  people  who  must  be  accommodated  by  the  college. 
A later  chapter  will  present  the  gross  square  feet  of  space  required  for 
those  people.  The  size  of  an  institution  is  influenced  by  many  factors, 
including  1)  the  demand  for  its  graduates,  and  the  number  of  students 
wishing  to  enroll,  2)  the  number  and  quality  of  the  programs  of  instruction, 
3)  research  programs,  4)  professional  and  community  services,  and  5)  the 
number  of  faculty  and  staff. 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS 

One  key  determinate  of  the  size  of  a college  is  the  number  of  students 
who  are  expected  to  enroll.  Planning  must  also  give  consideration  to  the 
proportion  of  the  total  enrol  lees  in  each  of  the  educational  programs: 

DVM,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  residency,  intern,  and  continuing  education.  No 
baccalaureate  or  certificate  program  for  animal  technicians  is  planned 
for  the  CVM  because  the  "need  study"  concluded  that  the  supply  of  animal 
technicians  in  the  Region  will  exceed  the  projected  demand  after  1978. 
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Number  of  Students  in  DVM  Program 


Public  demand  for  the  professional  services  of  the  college’s 
graduates  and  the  number  of  students  wishing  to  enroll  in  the  DVM 
program  (professional)  are  predominant  factors  in  determining  the  size 
of  the  proposed  college.  Rapidly  increasing  demand  for  veterinary  med- 
ical services  in  the  Region  was  estimated  to  result  in  a shortage  of 
254  veterinarians  in  1980,  573  in  1985,  and  1,028  in  1990.  A CVM  is 
needed  in  the  Region  not  only  to  avoid  a serious  deficit  in  the  number 
of  veterinarians  but  also  to  avoid  continuing  denial  of  educational 
opportunity  in  veterinary  medicine  for  young  people  in  the  Region.  A 
large  number  of  young  people  want  to  become  veterinarians.  Preveterin- 
ary  students  in  the  Region’s  universities  numbered  646  in  1974,  and 
are  estimated  to  reach  869  in  1980  and  nearly  1,000  in  1990.  In  the 
absence  of  an  Old  West  CVM,  few  students  will  achieve  their  goal  because 
veterinary  colleges  outside  of  the  Region  already  have  excessively 
large  enrollments.  Over  88  percent  of  the  applications  from  the  Region 
were  turned  away  in  1974  and  over  95  percent  are  expected  to  be  re- 
fused in  1975. 

To  date,  the  veterinary  colleges  in  the  United  States,  some  with 
excessively  large  enrollments,  have  been  unable  to  meet  either  the 
demands  for  their  graduates  or  the  demand  of  the  large  number  of  students 
who  apply  for  admission.  The  U.S.  veterinary  colleges  enrolled  a total 
of  1,675  students  in  their  entering  classes  in  1974.  The  mean  number 
of  entering  students  is  88  per  college,  and  the  median  number  is  86  (1). 
At  the  end  of  1974,  the  total  enrollment  of  professional  Students  in  all 
classes  of  eighteen  of  the  nation's  veterinary  colleges  in  full  operation 
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was  5,922;  the  mean  number  was  329  and  the  median  number  was  334  (Table 
3.1).  In  view  of  the  above  data  and  the  rapidly  growing  demand  for  a 
regional  CVM  projected  to  1990,  it  appears  reasonable  to  plan  for  the 
regional  CVM  to  accommodate  a maximum  total  of  384  students  in  the  OVM 
program  (four  classes  of  96  each).  It  is  reasonable  to  enroll  48  in  the 
first  class  with  expansion  to  64,  72,  and  80  in  the  first  year  in  subse- 
quent years.  In  as  much  as  quality  professional  education  and  full  accredi- 
dation  is  desired,  it  is  recommended  that  the  maximum  first  year  class 
size  not  exceed  96  students. 

Number  of  Graduate  Students 

Veterinarians  planning  a career  in  research  and/or  teaching  usually 
complete  a Master  of  Science  or  a Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  one 
of  the  basic  or  clinical  veterinary  medical  departments  (Table  3-0 • 

An  unprecedented  number  of  employment  opportunities  as  faculty  in  medical 
and  veterinary  medical  schools  and  in  industrial  and  government  research 
laboratories  motivates  veterinarians  to  compete  for  admission  into  grad- 
uate programs.  Expansion  of  existing  veterinary  colleges  and  the  potential 

l 

for  opening  new  colleges  in  the  nation  within  this  decade  creates  a high 
demand  for  veterinarians  with  graduate  decrees.  In  addition  to  opportuni- 
ties for  graduate  education  offered  by  the  Region's  Departments  of  Veteri- 
nary Science,  it  is  reasonable  for  the  regional  CVM  to  plan  for  a total 
enrollment  of  35  students  in  the  M.S.  programs  and  30  in  Ph.D.  programs. 
Number  of  Students  in  Residency  and  Intern  Education 

Residency  education  is  an  organized  program  of  instruction  of  three 
to  four  years  duration  designed  to  enable  veterinarians  to  acquire  excep- 
tional proficiency  and  certification  in  veterinary  medical  specialties. 
Intern  education  is  similar  but  usually  s one  to  two  years  in  duration. 

Currently,  there  are  10  specialty  organizations  (for  example,  American 
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Table  3.1  Average  Number  of  Students  Enrolled  in  Educational  Programs 
of  the  Colleges  of  Veterinary  Medicine  in  the  United  States 
in  the  1974-75  Academic  Year 


Educational 

Program 

Number  of  Students 
(Mean  Value) 

DVM 

329 

M.S. 

40 

Ph.D. 

32 

Res i dency 

6 

Intern 

7 

Source:  Survey  of  the  U.S.  Colleges  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


College  of  Veterinary  Radiologists)  recognized  by  the  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  (AVMA) . Several  additional  fields  of  specialization 
are  under  development.  Approved  colleges  or  boards  are  responsible  for 
examining  and  certifying  veterinarians  in  the  following  veterinary  special- 
ties: 


Pathology 
Publ ic  Heal th 
Ther iogenology 
Toxicology 
Radiology 


Microbiology 

Ophthalmology 

Surgery 

Laboratory  Animal  Medicine 
Internal  Medicine 


The  demand  for  specialists  exceeds  the  supply;  the  demand  for  resi- 
dency and  intern  education  exceeds  the  number  of  opportunities  for  train- 
ing. For  example,  a growth  rate  of  10  percent  from  1976  to  I 980  was 
predicted  for  veterinarians  certified  in  the  specialty  of  laboratory 
animal  medicine  (2).  Consideration  of  the  survey  of  opportunities  for 
residency  and  intern  education  in  the  nation's  veterinary  colleges  as  well 
as  the  demand  for  certified  specialists  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
regional  CVM  should  plan  to  enroll  35  students  in  these  programs. 


Number  of  Students  in  Continuing  Education 

In  November,  1974,  veterinarians  in  each  of  the  five  states  responded 
to  a questionnaire  designed  to  determine  the  current  and  future  demand  for 
continuing  education  (1).  The  survey  revealed  that  98.8  percent  of  the 
veterinarians  participated  in  continuing  education  (CE ) in  197*+-  Sixty- 
four  percent  of  the  veterinarians  desire  a larger  number  of  offerings  and 
4l  percent  desire  more  relevant  offerings  in  continuing  education.  Defi- 
ciencies in  the  existing  programs  means  that  veterinarians  must  travel 
long  distances,  involving  considerable  time  and  expense,  to  veterinary 

colleges  outside  of  the  Region  for  CE  which  fulfills  their  needs. 
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Many  states  in  the  country  have  or  are  moving  toward  mandatory 
CE  requirements  either  for  annual  relicensure  or  for  membership  in  ar 
academy.  Nebraska  and  North  Dakota  require  CE  for  annual  relicensure. 
South  Dakota  is  considering  mandatory  CE,  Montana  has  gone  on  record 
as  favoring  such  a requirement,  and  Wyoming  has  organized  a veterinary 
academy  which  requires  CE  for  membership.  The  academy  also  conducts 
a practice  or  hospital  review  program.  The  survey  data  also  indicated 
that  veterinarians  in  the  Region  desire  CE  programs  which  can  be  taught 
best  in  the  veterinary  teaching  hospital  of  the  CVM. 

It  was  estimated  (1)  that  there  will  be  1,620  veterinarians  in  the 
Region  by  1990.  If  the  number  of  veterinarians  who  enroll  in  CE  remains 
at  98.8  percent,  it  is  estimated  that  the  CVM  and  cooperating  veterinary 
science  departments  in  the  Region  can  anticipate  (98.8%  x 1,620)  1 ,600 
enrol  lees  in  CE  annually.  Conversion  of  1 ,600  part-time  to  full-time 
equivalent  (FTE)  students  follows.  It  is  estimated  that  CE  students 
will  be  enrolled  on  the  average  of  12  days  out  of  1 50  teaching  days  per 
academic  year;  therefore,  12/150  of  1 ,600  = 128  FTE  continuing  education 
students. 


-4 
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NUMBER  OF  FACULTY  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  PERSONNEL 


The  proposed  college  should  be  of  sufficient  size  not  only  to  provide 
high  quality  programs  of  education  for  its  students,  but  also  to  excel  in 
research  and  public  services.  Multiple  activities  of  education,  research, 
and  service  are  essential  and  interrelated  ingredients  comprising  the 
educational  environment.  Calculation  of  the  number  of  faculty  should 
consider  the  number  required  to  (a)  teach  all  the  essential  disciplines, 
(b)  teach  all  levels  of  students,  (c)  provide  patient  care  as  a model  for 
students,  (d)  provide  a highly  competent  re:erral  service,  (e)  conduct 
a diagnostic  laboratory  as  a source  of  teaching  material,  (f)  achieve 
excellence  in  research,  and  (g)  be  responsive  to  demands  for  university- 
wide and  community  service. 

According  to  the  student  data  presented  above,  there  will  be  612 
full-time  equivalent  students  enrolled.  All  students,  except  possibly  a 
few  graduate  students  in  basic  disciplines,  will  require  animal  patients 


in  the  veterinary  teaching  hospital  and  specimens  in  the  veterinary  diagnost 
laboratory.  In  accordance  with  good  standards  for  clinical  instruction, 
the  veterinary  teaching  hospital,  field  services  and  satellite  clinics 
should  provide  at  least  five  food  animal  patients,  two  equine  patients, 
five  small  animal  patients,  and  a total  of  five  laboratory  animal,  avian, 
marine,  zoo,  and  wildlife  patients  per  student  assigned  to  the  respec- 
tive clinical  services.  A large  number  of  patients  will  require  a pro- 
portionate number  of  faculty.  The  optimal  setting  for  teaching  is  one 
professor,  four  professional  students,  one  intern  or  resident,  and  an 
animal  patient. 


i c 
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The  degree  of  excellence  in  operating  the  college  programs  produces 
an  upward  or  downward  adjustment  in  the  number  of  faculty.  Other  esca- 
lators of  faculty  numbers  are:  operation  of  the  college  on  a year-round 

instead  of  a nine-months  program;  adoption  of  a curriculum  with  a large 
number  of  elective  courses;  number  of  students  assigned  per  lecture  or 
seminar  or  laboratory  section;  the  student-teacher  ratio;  and  the  number 
of  supporting  staff  (technicians,  clerks,  etc.)  available.  Seventeen  of 
the  nation's  nineteen  veterinary  colleges  have  a four-year  curriculum. 

Estimation  of  the  number  of  faculty  required  for  the  CVM  is  based 
upon  adoption  of  a four-year  program  with  year-round  attendances  of  all 
students  except  two  summers  in  the  DVM  program.  It  is  also  assumed  that 
the  faculty  will  (a)  adopt  a core-elective  curriculum  with  a systems  ap- 
proach and  a moderate  number  of  elective  courses,  (b)  operate  a patient 
care  program  not  exceeding  the  size  required  for  teaching,  and  (c)  con- 
sider cost-effectiveness  in  determining  the  number  of  students  assigned 
to  each  teaching  section. 

Experiences  at  the  existing  veterinary  colleges  serve  as  the  most 
reliable  method  for  estimating  the  number  of  faculty  required.  Fewer  fa- 
culty will  be  required  during  the  planning  period  and  early  years  of  oper- 
ation; therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  faculty  numbers,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  CVM  has  reached  maximum  enrollment. 

Representatives  from  the  22  North  American  colleges  of  veterinary 
medicine  studied  the  need  for  faculty  at  the  Sixth  Symposium  on  Veterinary 
Education  held  June  11-13.  1975*  The  symposium  proceedings,  published  in 
July,  1975.  presented  up  to  date  data  on  the  ratio  of  faculty  to  students. 
Included  in  the  total  faculty  work  load  are  (a)  instruction  of  all  levels 
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of  students,  (b)  research,  (c)  professional  services  (patient  care,  diag- 
nostic laboratory,  extension  services,  and  services  to  university  and 
governmnent  agencies),  and  (d)  administrative  duties  of  directors,  depart- 
ment chairmen  and  deans. 

in  1975,  the  ratio  of  total  faculty  to  students  was  found  to  be  1 to 
4.5  for  DVM  students  and  1 to  5 for  post-DVM  students.  Application  of 
these  ratios  to  the  proposed  number  of  students  in  the  CVM  indicates  that 
105  faculty  will  be  required;  85  FTE  faculty  for  the  DVM  program  (384  - 
4.5  =■  85)  and  20  FTE  faculty  for  the  post-DVM  program  (100  ~ 5.0  = 20). 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  reported  (4)  the  ratio  of  i nstructional 
f acul tv  (excluding  all  non-teaching  activities)  to  DVM  students  ranges  from 
1 to  7 to  l to  13,  with  a median  ratio  of  1:9.  In  view  of  the  necessity 
for  coordinating  the  college  activities,  an  associate  dean  for  regional 
programs  is  added  to  bring  the  total  number  of  faculty  to  106  (96  faculty 
plus  10  directors,  department  chairmen,  and  deans)  as  is  shown  in  Table  3.2. 

Accomplishment  of  diverse  functions  in  the  college  also  requires  ap- 
propriate non-academic  or  supportive  staff:  animal  technicians,  custodians, 

laboratory  technicians,  animal  hospital  staff,  computer  programmers,  book- 
keepers, typists,  photographers,  medical  illustrators,  etc).  A ratio  of 
2.25  FTE  supporting  staff  and  student  employees  to  1.0  FTE  faculty  is  used 
in  this  study  to  estimate  the  number  of  non-academic  staff.  State  appro- 
priated funds  support  1.33  FTE  and  other  funds  support  0.92  FTE  non-academic 
staff  (total  2.25  FTE)  to  1.0  FTE  faculty  member  (ratio  in  American  veterinary 
col  leges  in  1975) • 
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SUMMARY  OF  PERSONNEL 


Table  3.2  summarizes  the  number  of  faculty  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel and  each  level  of  student  to  be  accommodated  by  the  regional 
college.  It  should  be  noted  that  all  students  are  post-baccalaureate 
and  for  planning  purposes  are  considered  as  graduate-professional  and 
graduate  students. 
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TABLE  3.2  Summary  of  the  Number  of  Students,  Faculty,  and  Administrative 
Personnel  to  be  Accommodated  by  the  Regional  College 


Classification  of  Personnel 

Number 

STUDENTS  (Candi dates  for  Degrees) 

Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

384 

Master  of  Science 

35 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

30 

STUDENTS  (Candidates  for  Certificates) 

Residency  and  Internship 

35 

Continuing  Education 

128 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  STUOENTS 

612 

FACULTY 

96 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PERSONNEL 

(Directors,  Dept.  Chairmen,  Dean) 

10 

GRAND  TOTAL 

718 
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Number  of  Students  in  the  Regional  CVM  by  State  of  Residence 


Table  3. 2 summarizes  the  total  number  of  DVM  and  post-DVM  students 
which,  according  to  the  data  presented  above,  may  logically  be  enrolled 
in  the  proposed  college.  An  important  decision  must  also  be  made  con- 
cerning the  number  of  student  spaces  to  be  allocated  to  each  state. 

Since  the  CVM  is  proposed  as  a unique  regional  institution,  a plan 
must  be  devised  which  provides  equitable  utilization  of  the  college  by 
each  state.  A plan,  presented  in  Table  3.3,  allocates  student  spaces  to 
each  state  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  state  population  Is  to  the 
total  population  of  the  Old  West  Region.  Calculations  are  based  upon 
(a)  population  for  1980  and  (b)  assumption  that  the  CVM  will  have  reached 
its  maximum  enrollment.  The  1980  population  projections  for  each  state 
were  developed  by  Centaur  Management  Consultants  in  Washington,  D.C.  The 
data  were  developed  in  connection  with  the  Old  West  Regional  Commission's 
Economic  Development  Plan  to  be  released  early  in  1976. 

This  state-population  plan  is  an  equitable  arrangement  which  has  two 
distinct  advantages.  First,  it  is  easily  administered  because  the  number 
of  students  from  each  state  is  established  by  the  official  population 
figures  of  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau.  Secondly,  the  relatively  stable  dis- 
tribution of  student  places  facilitates  planning  for  future  financial 
obligations  of  the  states  as  well  as  the  numbers  of  students  who  will  be 
enrol  led. 
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TABLE  3-3  Population  Basis  for  Full  Time  Equivalent  (FTE)  Student  Space 
Allocation  by  State  at  Maximum  Enrollment 


Number 

FTE  Students 

State 

Population 

1 980 ( 1 ) 

(2) 

Per  centv  ' 
of  Total 
Population 

Profe 

No. 

per 

Class 

ss ional 
Four- 
Class.  . 
Total  (3) 

Graduate 
1 ntern 
Res i dency 

Cont . 
Edu. 

Total 

by 

State 

MT 

733,100 

18 

17 

68 

18 

23 

109 

NE 

1 ,588,000 

38 

37 

148 

38 

49 

235 

ND 

637,600 

15 

14 

56 

15 

19 

90 

SD 

741 ,100 

18 

17 

68 

18 

23 

109 

WY 

451,100 

1 1 

1 1 

44 

1 1 

14 

69 

4,150,900 

100 

96 

384 

100 

128 

612 

(1)  Population  projections  developed  by  Centaur  Management  Consultants, 
Washington,  D.C.,in  connection  with  the  Old  West  Regional  Commission's 
Economic  Development  Plan  to  be  released  early  in  1976. 

(2)  Rounded  to  nearest  whole  number  from  following  calculated  percentages, 
MT  17-66,  NE  38.26,  ND  15.36,  SD  17-85,  WY  10. 87. 

(3)  Number  in  one  class  multiplied  by  four  (number  of  classes  in  CVM) . 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


It  is  recommended  that  the  regional  CVM  be  planned  to  accommodate 
a total  of  612  FTE  students  including  a maximum  of  384  professional 
students,  65  graduate  students,  35  interns  and  residents,  and  128  con- 
tinuing education  students. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  each  participating  state  be  allo- 
cated student  spaces  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  population  of  each  • 

state  is  to  the  total  population  of  the  Old  West  Region. 

This  study  recommends  that  a balanced  program  of  instruction, 
research,  and  public  service  will  require  96  faculty  and  10  administra- 
tive personnel  plus  clerical,  technical,  custodial,  and  other  support 
staff. 
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CHAPTER  4 


EVALUATION  OF  ALTERNATE  LOCATIONS  FOR  A REGIONAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY 
MEDICINE 

The  OWRC  Veterinary  College  Advisory  Board  at  its  meeting  on 
April  25,  1975,  agreed  with  the  widely  held  concepts  and  published 
reports  which  conclude  that  a new  college  of  veterinary  medicine  should 
be  located  on  the  campus  of  an  accredited  university  in  close  proximity 
to  a college  of  agriculture  and/or  a college  of  medicine,  and  a graduate 
school  (1,2,3). 

UNIVERSITY  ESSENTIAL  TO  CVM 

Table  4.1  indicates  that  all  the  existing  veterinary  colleges  in  the 
United  States  are  located  on  a university  campus  where  there  is  a college 
of  agriculture  and/or  a college  of  medicine,  and  a graduace  school.  Evalu- 
ation of  the  relationships  among  colleges  of  veterinary  medicine,  agri- 
culture, medicine,  and  graduate  studies  revealed  many  distinct  advantages 
to  close  association  of  these  colleges  on  a university  campus. 

According  to  the  Council  of  Education  of  the  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  (AVMA)  it  is  important  for  a college  of  veterinary 
medicine  to  be  located  at  an  accredited  institution  of  higher  learning. 

The  following  is  a quotation  from  the  "Essentials  of  an  Acceptable 
Veterinary  Medical  School"  published  by  the  AVMA  Council  on  Education: 

Organi zat ion  - a School  or  college  of  veterinary 
medicine  should  find  its  most  advantageous  environment  if  it 
is  part  of  an  accredited  institution  of  higher  learning.  In 
the  best  interests  of  both  the  institution  and  the  veterinary 
medical  school,  the  latter  requires  the  same  recognition  and 
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Table  4.1  Location  of  Colleges  of  Veterinary  Medicine  in  the  United  States 


Location  of  Veterinary  College 

Iniversity  Campus  has  Colleges  Re 

ated  to  CVM 

Name 

Col  1 ege  of 

Col  1 ege  of 

Graduate 

Univers i ty 

State 

Medicine 

Agriculture 

Col  1 eqe 

Auburn  University 

Ala. 

X 

X 

Tuskegee  Institute 

Ala. 

X 

X 

Univers i ty  of  Cal  . 

Cal  if. 

X 

X 

X 

Colorado  State  Univ. 

Colo. 

X 

X 

University  of  Georgia 

Ga . 

X 

X 

University  of  Illinois 

111. 

X 

X 

Purdue  University 

Ind. 

X 

X 

Iowa  State  University 

Iowa 

X 

X 

Kansas  State  University 

Kan. 

X 

X 

Louisiana  State  Univ. 

La. 

X 

X 

Michigan  State  Univ. 

Mich. 

X 

X 

X 

University  of  Minnesota 

Mi nne. 

X 

X 

X 

University  of  Missouri 

Mo. 

X 

X 

X 

Cornell  University 

N.Y. 

X 

X 

Ohio  State  University 

Ohio 

X 

X 

X 

Oklahoma  State  Univ. 

Okl  a . 

X 

X 

Univ.  of  Pennsylvania 

Pa. 

X 

X 

Texas  A & M University 

Texas 

X 

X 

Washington  State  Univ. 

Wash. 

X 

X 
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autonomy  as  other  professional  schools.  A veterinary  medical 
school  may  be  fully  accredited  by  the  Council  only  when  it  is 
operated  as  a major  administrative  division  of  the  parent 
institution  and  under  the  direction  of  a dean  who  is  a 
veterinarian  (l). 

Each  of  the  colleges,  veterinary  medicine,  agriculture,  medicine 
and  the  graduate  college,  as  well  as  other  colleges  on  the  campus, 
utilize  centralized  university  resources  and  services.  Examples  of  such 
resources  and  services  which  are  provided  by  the  university  and  shared 
by  all  colleges  are  as  follows: 
student  housing 
food  service 
student  health 
recreation 

traffic  control  and  parking 

research  library  (medline,  MARC,  AGRO,  etc.) 

research  computer 

specialized  equipment  (research  spectrometers,  high-voltage 
electron  microscope) 
registration 
purchasing 

shipping  and  receiving 

maintenance  of  buildings,  equipment,  and  grounds  « 

accounting 

liaison  with  state  and  federal  governments  •* 

communication  (printing,  radio,  TV,  campus  mail) 
personnel  services 


university  airport 
radiation  safety 
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The  above  examples  of  essential  facilities  and  services  which 
are  provided  to  a CVM  by  the  university  indicate  the  necessity  for 
location  of  the  regional  CVM  on  an  existing  university  campus.  The 
cost  of  duplicating  the  university  services  for  a CVM  located  off  a 
university  campus  is  prohibitive. 

The  above  findings  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  educationally 
and  financially  infeasible  to  establish  a CVM  as  a free-standing 
institution  outside  of  a university  campus. 

Graduate  College  Essential  to  CVM 

Like  medical  education,  veterinary  education  is  essentially  post- 
baccalaureate  and  is  classified  as  graduate -professional  education. 

In  addition  to  offering  the  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  degree, 
veterinary  colleges  offer  graduate  programs  in  its  basic  and  clinical 
science  departments  under  the  auspices  of  an  accredited  graduate  college. 

Vital  components  (service  courses)  of  graduate  programs  in  veterinary 

colleges  are  graduate  courses  given  in  departments  outside  of  veterinary 

\ 

departments.  Graduate  students  in  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  programs  in  veterinary 
departments  are  required  to  take  graduate  level  courses  in  departments 
throughout  the  university  such  as  biochemistry,  biomedical  engineering, 
animal  science,  dairy  science,  and  nutrition.  If  veterinary  medicine 
were  located  at  a university  without  the  above  graduate  departments,  it 
would  be  imperative  to  develop  such  departments  in  the  CVM  complete  with 
graduate  level  faculty.  It  would  be  inordinately  expensive  and  infeasible 
to  duplicate  such  graduate  departments  which  already  exist  in  the 
Region's  graduate  colleges. 
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College  of  Agriculture  and/or  College  of  Medicine  Essential  to  CVM 

Extensive  collaboration  and  sharing  of  facilities  among  colleges 
of  agriculture,  medicine,  and  veterinary  medicine  strengthen  their 
respective  programs  and  minimizes  costs. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  publication  entitled  "New 
Horizons  for  Veterinary  Medicine"  stated  the  following  concerning  location 
of  new  colleges  of  veterinary  medicine: 

Veterinary  medicine  occupies  a unique  position  as  a 
bridge  between  medicine,  agriculture,  and  biology.  Colleges 
of  veterinary  medicine  that  enjoy  close  geographical  and 
functional  relations  with  schools  of  medicine  and  agriculture 
and  with  departmental  or  other  groupings  in  the  biological 
sciences  are  greatly  strengthened . 

WE  RECOMMEND,  therefore,  that  any  new  colleges  of 
veterinary  medicine  that  are  established  be  located  on 
campuses  with  medical  colleges  and  that  they  have  a close 
functional  relationship  in  organizational  structure, 
location,  and  program.  At  the  same  time,  these  veterinary 
colleges  should  maintain  strong  links  with  agriculture 
and  biology  (2,  p.  138). 

Advantages  of  a College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  Being  Associated  with 
a College  of  Medicine 

1.  The  disciplines  and  departments  are  nearly  identical  to  those 
in  veterinary  medicine  except  for  psychiatry  which  in  veterinary 
medicine  is  designated  animal  behavior. 

2.  Methods  of  instruction  in  these  and  other  health  programs  are 
similar.  Basic  science  faculty  in  these  professional  colleges  have 
parallel  programs  of  teaching,  professional  instruction,  graduate 
education,  and  research.  Clinical  instruction  involving  animal 
patients  utilizes  the  same  learning  objectives  and  methods  as  instruction 
utilizing  human  patients.  Many  programs  of  computer  assisted  instruction 
can  be  used  for  both  medical  and  veterinary  medical  students. 
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3.  Close  cooperation  between  these  two  professional  colleges 
avoids  duplication  in  the  medical  school  of  divisions  of  laboratory 
animal  medicine,  animal  radiology,  animal  pathology,  animal  surgery, 
and  animal  anesthesiology.  Faculty,  technical  personnel  and  facilities 
need  not  be  duplicated . 

4.  Medical  schools  have  divisions  or  departments  of  veterinary 
medicine  or  laboratory  animal  medicine,  thus  indicating  the  essential 
role  of  veterinarians  in  the  teaching,  research,  and  service  programs 
of  a college  of  medicine. 

5.  Two-thirds  of  the  holdings  of  a veterinary  medical  library 
are  contained  in  a medical  library;  therefore,  a joint  library  would 
provide  convenience  as  well  as  savings  in  cost.  Medline  is  a retro- 
spective and  current  literature  search  used  by  both  medicine  and  veterinary 
medicine . 

6.  The  availability  of  many  thousands  of  animal  patients  annually 
in  the  veterinary  hospital  is  an  asset  to  medical  research.  Animal 
models  of  human  diseases  are  discovered  and  characterized  by  the 
veterinary  faculty  and  open  opportunities  for  collaboration  with 
physicians  to  extend  knowledge  of  human  diseases  through  the  study  of 
animal  models. 

7.  Association  with  medicine  often  places  applications  for  federal 
construction  and  research  grants  for  veterinary  medicine  in  a higher 
priority.  Joint  proposals  are  looked  upon  more  favorably  than  independent 
proposals.  For  example,  laboratory  animal  resources,  and  animal  and 
human  heart  diseases  suggest  productive  collaboration  in  joint  applications 
for  research  and  training  grants.  Three -fourths  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  grants  for  medical  research  support  investigations 


involving  animals . 
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Disadvantages  of  Affiliation  with  Medicine  Rather  than  Agriculture 


1.  Public  support  of  veterinary  medicine  may  be  more  effectively 
achieved  by  a college  of  agriculture  than  a college  of  medicine. 

Medicine  is  not  organized  and  motivated  as  well  as  agriculture  to  gain 
public  support  for  veterinary  medicine. 

2.  Colleges  of  medicine  are  located  in  urban  areas  where  large 
numbers  of  human  patients  are  available  for  instruction  of  students. 
Veterinary  education  requires  a diverse  number  of  animal  patients  ranging 
from  horses  and  food  animals  found  in  the  rural  areas  as  well  as  the 
companion  and  zoo  animals  from  the  urban  areas . Location  of  a veterinary 
college  in  a large  urban  medical  center  tends  to  reduce  the  availability 
of  food  animal  and  equine  patients  unless  the  CVM  develops  a rural 

as  well  as  an  urban  animal  teaching  hospital. 

3*  The  absence  of  an  agricultural  experiment  station  and  liaison 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  reduces  opportunities 
for  veterinary  medical  research  funds  pertaining  to  food  animals  and 
horses . 

4.  Certain  aspects  of  a large  animal  hospital  may  be  considered 
a nuisance  unless  its  location  is  to  the  periphery  of  a medical  school 
complex . 

Advantages  of  Association  with  a College  of  Agriculture 

1.  Colleges  of  agriculture  have  departments  of  veterinary  science. 
Faculty  consisting  primarily  of  veterinarians  are  engaged  in  preveterinary 
education,  graduate  education,  veterinary  medical  research,  and  veterinary 
extension  programs  which  may  be  expanded  into  a college  of  veterinary 
medicine . 


2.  The  charter  of  a state  may  restrict  the  development  of  all 
programs  of  veterinary  education  to  one  location.  For  example,  a 

new  CVM  in  the  state  must  be  located  where  there  is  an  existing  department 
of  veterinary  science. 

3.  The  veterinary  faculty  are  available  to  provide  veterinary 
medical  services  to  maintain  the  health  of  the  agriculture  college's 
herds  and  flocks.  Although  colleges  of  agriculture  employ  veterinarians 
to  maintain  the  health  of  herds  and  flocks,  the  presence  of  a college 

of  veterinary  medicine  greatly  enhances  this  service.  The  value  of 
the  veterinarians  to  animal  agriculture  is  his  knowledge  of  medicine. 

4.  Colleges  of  agriculture  have  ongoing  cooperative  extension 
programs  which  can  be  readily  expanded  to  include  veterinary  extension. 

5.  Federal  and  state  funds  for  veterinary  medical  research 
involving  food  animals  and  horses  are  customarily  administered  through 
the  agricultural  experiment  station. 

6.  There  are  opportunities  for  collaboration  with  the  agriculture 
faculty  in  research  on  problems  in  many  areas  such  as  animal  nutrition, 
genetics,  reproduction,  lactation,  growth,  and  meat  hygiene. 

Disadvantages  of  Affiliation  with  Agriculture 

1.  The  college  of  agriculture  attempts  to  maintain  disease-free 
herds  and  flocks.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  veterinary  medicine 
maintain  its  diseased  animals  and  birds  safely  isolated  and  remote 
from  the  healthy  animals. 

2.  Agriculture  would  be  of  limited  assistance  in  seeking  grants 
from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  for  health  research. 

3.  The  veterinary  college  would  lack  the  assistance  of  medical 
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school  administration  in  maintaining  liaison  with  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  and  other  agencies  concerned  with  the  support  of  health 
education  and  research. 

4.  There  would  be  no  significant  savings  in  facilities,  equipment, 
and  library  collections  except  for  those  existing  in  the  veterinary 
science  departments. 

5.  The  agriculture  library  is  of  limited  value  for  veterinary 
medicine  in  comparison  to  a medical  library. 

6.  Except  for  veterinary  science  there  are  no  parallel  departments 
in  agriculture  such  as  those  of  anatomy,  physiology,  pharmacology, 
radiology,  medicine,  surgery,  and  public  health  required  in  a veterinary 
medical  college. 
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METHOD  FOR  EVALUATION  OF  ALTERNATE  LOCATIONS  FOR  PROPOSED  COLLEGE 


Selection  of  an  optimal  location  for  development  of  the  proposed  vet- 
erinary college  requires  the  design  and  use  of  objective  and  quantitative 
methods.  In  1973,  Cole  and  Knezek  published  a method  for  determining  the 
most  favorable  location  for  a new  CVM  (3).  Twenty  distinguished  leaders 
representing  nearly  all  facets  of  the  veterinary  medical  profession  plus 
nine  nonveter inary  leaders  identified  and  validated  60  elements  of  a desir- 
able location  considered  to  be  significant  for  the  effective,  efficient, 
and  economical  establishment  and  operation  of  a CVM.  It  was  recognized 
that  those  elements  (criteria)  varied  in  importance  and  might  vary  in 
different  regions  of  the  United  States.  Therefore,  each  of  the  60  criteria 
were  evaluated  by  the  OWRC  Veterinary  College  Advisory  Board  and  weighted 
on  a 1.0  to  5.0  scale,  1.0  being  the  least  significant  and  5.0  being  the 
most  important  in  the  Old  West  Region.  For  each  criterion,  the  weights 
given  by  each  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  were  totalled  and  divided  by  the 
number  of  people  who  evaluated  that  criterion.  The  mean  weight  derived  in 
this  manner  for  each  criterion  is  shown  in  the  list  below.  The  criteria 
are  arranged  in  rank  order  from  most  to  least  significance  for  three  cate- 
gories: general  campus  criteria,  criteria  for  assessing  colleges  of  agri- 

culture, and  criteria  for  assessing  colleges  of  medicine. 
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General  Campus  Criteria 


(In  rank  order) 


There  is  legislative  climate  for  support. 

The  proposed  site  is  easily  accessible  by  auto. 

The  institution  has  demonstrated  its  interest  in  having  the  proposed 
col  lege . 

There  is  an  adequate  supply  of  land  adjacent  to  the  campus  available 
for  purchase  that  could  be  used  by  a veterinary  college. 

The  institution  has  adequate  support  services  to  accomodate  veterinary 
medicine. 

There  is  an  adequate  supply  of  potential  food  producing  and  zoo 
animal  patients. 

The  existing  library  facilities  can  accommodate  the  veterinary 
medical  students  and  faculty. 

There  is  an  adequate  supply  of  university  owned  land  that  could  be 
assigned  to  a college  of  veterinary  medicine  research  farm. 

There  is  an  existing  agriculture  college  on  the  campus. 

There  is  an  adequate  supply  of  potential  companion  animal  patients. 

There  is  an  adequate  supply  of  university  owned  land  on  campus  that 
could  be  used  for  a college  of  veterinary  medicine. 

The  institution  is  easily  accessible  to  the  entire  Region. 

There  are  othe r satellite  facilitites  wh i ch  cou Id  be  used  by  the 
veter  inary  medical  students. 

The  Institution  is  easily  accessible  to  the  entire  Region  by  air. 

The  veterinary  research  farm  will  not  be  a nuisance  to  the  surrounding 
area. 

There  is  support  by  veterinarians. 

The  general  terrain  of  the  area  is  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  the 
new  col  lege. 


4.7 

4.6 

4.5 

4.3 

4.3 

4.2 

4.2 

4. 1 
4.1 
3-9 


3-8 

3.8 

3.8 

3.6 


3-6 


3.4 


3-4 


-« 
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There  is  a division  of  Allied  Health  Sciences  on  the  campus.  3-3 

The  institution  is  far  enough  away  from  the  existing  veterinary 
colleges  so  that  there  would  be  no  unnecessary  overlap  in 
functions.  2.9 

There  is  public  transportation  to  and  from  the  proposed  site.  2.9 

The  housing  is  adequate  for  supplying  the  needs  of  the  veterin- 
ary student.  27 

There  is  an  existing  or  proposed  and  funded  medical  college 

on  the  campus . 2.  2 

There  is  a division  of  Public  Health  or  equivalent  on  the 

campus.  2.2 

There  is  a college  of  pharmacy  on  the  campus.  2-2 

There  is  a college  of  dental  medicine  on  the  campus.  1. 

Criteria  for  Assessing  the  School  of  Medicine 

The  continuing  education  facilities  are  available  for  use  by  the 
veterinary  college.  4.3 

The  research  facilities  are  available  for  use  by  the  veterinary 

col  1 ege.  4. 2 

There  is  a medical  library  with  space  available  for  the  addition 
of  veterinary  medicine.  4.2 

The  teaching  facilities  are  available  for  use  by  the  veterinary 

col  1 ege.  4.0 

There  is  an  effective  biomedical  research  program.  4.0 

The  medical  college  has  a division  of  laboratory  animal  medicine.  3-6 

The  clinical  facilities  are  available  for  use  by  the  veterinary 

col  lege.  2.4 

There  are  human  patients  potentially  available  for  veterinary 
medical  student  instruction.  1.2 
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Criteria  for  Assessing  the  Division  of  Laboratory  Animal  Medicine  Within  the 


School  of  Medicine 

The  division  conducts  research  projects.  3-7 

The  division  offers  residency  training  for  veterinarians  in 
laboratory  animal  medicine  . 3-5 

The  division  offers  graduate  courses  leading  to  a degree.  3-4 

The  division  offers  a wide  range  of  services.  3-3 

There  is  an  animal  farm  affiliated  with  the  division.  3-2 

The  services  are  available  to  many  different  organizations.  3-1 

The  division  offers  an  animal  technician  training  program.  1.5 

Criteria  for  Assessing  the  College  of  Agriculture 


The  college  has  an  agricultural  experiment  station.  4.6 

There  is  an  animal  research  farm  affiliated  with  the  university.  4.4 

The  college  has  a veterinary  science  department  or  equivalent.  4.4 

There  is  an  effective  biomedical  research  program.  4.0 

There  is  an  agricultural  library  with  space  available  for  the 
addition  of  veterinary  medicine.  4.0 

The  college  has  a continuing  education  program  for  veterinarians.  4.0 

The  college  has  a veterinary  extension  program.  3-8 

There  is  a 1 ibrary  or  portions  of  a library  assigned  to 

veterinary  science.  3.7 

The  college  has  a division  of  laboratory  animal  resources  to 

serve  the  entire  university.  3.1 

The  college  offers  an  animal  technician  training  program.  1.5 
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Criteria  for  Assessing  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Science 
within  the  College  of  Agriculture 


The  department  operates  a state  diagnostic  laboratory.  5-0 
There  is  an  effective  veterinary  research  program.  4.6 
The  department  offers  a program  in  preveterinary  medicine.  4.2 
There  is  an  effective  extension-diagnostic  service  program.  4.2 
There  is  an  existing  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  program.  3-3 
There  is  an  existing  M.S.  program.  2.9 
There  is  an  existing  Ph.D.  program.  2.7 
The  department  offers  a residency  program.  2.2 
The  department  offers  a residency  and  internship  program.  2.2 
The  department  offers  an  internship  program.  2.0 
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POTENTIAL  LOCATIONS  FOR  A REGIONAL  CVM 


As  indicated  in  the  previous  section,  development  of  a veterinary 
college  can  be  achieved  most  effectively,  efficiently,  and  economically 
by  a university  which  currently  has  a)  high  quality  graduate  programs 
in  biology  and  medicine,  and  b)  strong  leadership  committed  to  expedi- 
tiously opening  and  operating  a regional  CVM.  Letters  to  the  presidents 
or  chancellors  of  each  public  university  in  the  Region  which  has  a college 
of  agriculture  or  a college  of  medicine  requested  a decision  on  whether 
or  not  the  university  wished  to  be  evaluated  as  a potential  location 
for  the  proposed  CVM.  Conversations  with  the  leaders  of  each  university 
further  delineated  the  degree  of  interest  and  the  perceived  role  of  each 
institution  in  the  development  and  operation  of  the  CVM. 

There  are  three  public  universities  in  the  Region  which  have  a 
funded  college  or  school  of  medicine:  The  University  of  North  Dakota, 

the  University  of  South  Dakota,  and  the  University  of  Nebraska.  The 
three  medical  schools  expressed  the  desire  to  collaborate  and  cooperate 
in  every  feasible  manner  with  the  regional  CVM,  but  urged  that  the  CVM 
be  located  on  campuses  in  their  respective  states  (North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska)  where  there  is  an  existing  Department  of  Veterinary 
Sc  i ence . 

Response  to  the  inquiry,  summarized  in  Table  4.2,  indicates  that 
five  universities  are  interested  in  developing  the  regional  CVM.  The 
map  shown  in  Figure  4.1  shows  the  regional  distribution  of  these  five 
universities  considered  as  condidates  for  the  proposed  college. 
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TABLE  4.2 


Interest  of  Universities  in  Developing  a Regional  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine. 


Campus 

Col  lege  of 
Agriculture 
or  Medicine 

Expressed 
1 nterest 

Montana  State  University  - Bozeman 

Agr. 

Yes 

University  of  Nebraska  - Lincoln 

Agr. 

Yes 

University  of  Nebraska  - Omaha 

Med. 

No 

North  Dakota  State  University  - Fargo 

Agr. 

Yes 

University  of  North  Dakota  - Grandforks 

Med. 

No 

University  of  South  Dakota  - Vermillion 

Med. 

No 

South  Dakota  State  University  - Brookings  Agr. 

Yes 

University  of  Wyoming  - Laramie 

Agr. 

Yes 

Source:  Letters  from  President  or  Chancellor  of  each  University  and/or 

conference  with  university  and  college  officials. 
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N.  DAK  OTA 

North  Dakota  State 
Un i vers i ty -Fargo 


S.  DAKOTA 

South  Dakota  State 
Un  i vers  i ty-Brooki  ngs~ ° 


University  of  Nebraska 

Lincol  n o 


NEBRASKA 


FIGURE  4.1 . 


Geographic  Distribution  of  Universities  in  the  Old  West  Region  Which 
Are  Potential  Locations  for  a Regional  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


Col  1 ect ion  of  Data  from  Candidate  Universities 


At  this  point  in  the  evaluation  methodology  the  criteria  had  been 
validated  and  their  relative  importance  established  by  assigning  weights. 

The  next  step  in  the  locational  analysis  was  to  develop  a questionnaire 
to  obtain  data  from  each  candidate  university  relative  to  the  criteria 
for  locating  the  proposed  CVM.  The  questionnaire  is  shown  in  Appendix 
A.  Data  were  also  obtained  from  university  and  college  bulletins,  campus 
maps  of  master  plans  and  land  uses,  the  New  American  Guide  to  Colleges  by 
G.R.  Hawes  and  P.N.  Novalis  (4),  animal  population  by  counties  from  the 
state  and  U.S.  governments,  demographic  and  weather  data  from  the  U.S. 
government,  and  maps  of  each  of  the  five  states  showing  counties.  Finally, 
Dr.  C.R.  Cole  and  Dr.  B.W.  Kingrey  (former  deans  of  Colleges  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  in  Ohio  and  Missouri,  respectively)  visited  the  candidate  univer- 
sities for  the  purpose  of  a)  validating  data  collected  by  questionnaire, 

b)  ascertaining  what  specific  actions  have  been  taken  by  each  university 
and  state  legislature  that  demonstrate  interest  in  developing  a CVM,  and 

c)  physically  inspecting,  appraising,  and  determining  the  appropriateness 
of  the  facilities,  equipment,  land, and  human  resources  which  may  be 
assigned  to  or  shared  with  a CVM.  Information  not  provided  or  not  amenable 
to  questionnaire  form  was  collected  during  the  site  visits.  Individuals 
visited  at  each  campus  are  listed  in  Appendix  B. 

Structured  data  collection  forms  were  designed  to  facilitate  inter- 
views and  systematic  recording  of  observations  as  the  sites  proposed  by 
each  campus  for  the  regional  CVM  were  evaluated.  Examples  of  topics 
covered  by  the  form  include:  interest  in  developing  a CVM  demonstrated 
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by  the  state  and  university;  existing  facilities  and  staff  which  can  be 
assigned  to  or  shared  with  the  CVM;  current  costs  of  construction  per 
gross  square  foot;  existing  educational  programs  which  may  serve  veteri- 
nary students;  size,  topography,  and  location  of  land  assignable  to 
veterinary  medicine;  and  current  and  proposed  construction  on  the  campus. 

Data  obtained  from  all  sources  including  questionnaires  and  site 
visits  were  compiled  for  each  of  the  candidate  campuses.  The  format  of 
the  compilation  matched  the  criteria  rating  scales  in  form  and  content 
because  both  were  constructed  using  the  criterion  as  the  basic  unit 
(Appendix  D) . An  analysis  was  made  of  the  relative  merit  of  all  potential 
locations.  The  method  employed  for  this  locational  analysis,  previously 
published  by  Cole  and  Knezek,  was  validated  by  a Master  Panel  comprised 
of  five  prominent  professionals  in  the  field  of  veterinary  medicine  (3). 
Members  of  the  Panel  had  diverse  educational  backgrounds  and  professional 
experience  encompassing  the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine,  accreditation 
of  veterinary  colleges,  continuing  education,  curriculum  and  student 
affairs,  research,  graduate  education,  veterinary  medical  specialties, 
program  and  facilities  planning,  and  financial  analysis. 

In  addition  to  campus  facilities,  the  questionnaire  and  site  visits 
identified  intra-state,  private,  industrial,  federal,  and  state  facilities 
and  resources  which  offer  potential  opportunities  for  enhancing  veteri- 
nary education  and  research.  Resources  outside  of  the  proposed  CVM, 
compiled  in  Appendix  E,  need  not  be  duplicated  and  are  designated  as 
satellite  facilities. 
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Method  for  Rating  Location  Data 


A form  was  designed  to  compile  the  data  from  potential  locations  in 
a manner  which  can  be  juxtaposed  with  the  criteria.  In  addition,  scales 
were  developed  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  each  candidate  campus 
met  each  criterion.  A scale  of  0.0  to  20.0  as  shown  on  the  set  of  rating 
scales  in  Appendix  C,  were  applied  so  that  each  potential  location  for  • 
the  CVM  could  be  given  a numerical  score.  A panel  of  judges  evaluated 
the  extent  to  which  the  scales  did,  in  fact,  measure  a given  criterion  (3). 
The  following  example  shows  how  one  of  the  criteria  was  translated  into 
quantifiable  terms.  The  number  of  acres  of  campus  land  used  by  each  of 
the  colleges  of  veterinary  medicine  in  the  United  States  served  as  the 
basis  for  the  rating  scale  (unpublished  survey  by  Cole  and  Johnson,  1972). 


Criterion  Rating  Scale  Data  Source 


0 

10 

20 
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Med . 

H i <jh 

There  is  adequate  number  of 
acres  of  university  owned  land 
on  campus  reserved  for  CVM 

20  or 
1 ess 
acres 

21-34 

acres 

35  or 

more 

acres 

Quest ionna i re 
Campus  map 
Site  visit 
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The  above  numerical  units,  0,  10,  and  20,  comprise  a rating  scale 
used  in  determining  the  degree  to  which  each  candidate  campus  meets  each 
of  many  criteria.  Thus,  a campus  which  will  allocate  only  12  acres  of 
land  to  the  CVM  received  a score  of  "0",  while  a campus  which  reserved  40 
acres  received  a score  of  "20"  on  this  criterion. 

At  this  point  a rating  sheet  was  completed  by  applying  the  criteria 
rating  scales  (Appendix  C)  to  the  data  compilation  for  each  campus 
(Appendix  D) . To  clarify  this  method  an  example  is  given  below.  Where 
30  acres  is  reserved  on  a campus  for  a CVM  the  rating  will  be  "10".  The 
0WRC  Veterinary  College  Advisory  Council  weighted  "an  adequate  supply  of 
campus  land"  at  3-8;  therefore,  the  rating  of  "10"  multiplied  by  the 
weight  3-8  yields  the  weighted  rating  of  38. 


Criterion 

Rating  Scale 

Rating 
Received 
(0,  10, 
or  20) 

Weight 

Weighted 
Rat i ng 
(Rating  X 
Weight) 

There  is  adequate 

0 

10 

20 

10 

3.8 

38 

number  of  acres  of 

university  land  on 

Low 

Med . 

campus  reserved 

20  or 

21-34 

35  or 

for  CVM. 

1 ess 

acres 

more 

acres 

acres 
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RESULTS 


Mean  Scores  and  Final  Rankings  of  Candidate  Universities 

The  objective  numerical  scores  obtained  by  multiplying  the  rating 
times  the  weight  for  each  criterion  were  totaled  for  each  university. 

The  total  scores  and  the  ranking  for  each  candidate  university  are 
shown  in  Table  4.3.  The  maximum  score  attainable  is  4,282;  in  other 
words  a score  of  4,282  indicates  that  the  university  equaled  or  exceeded 
' the  highest  level  for  each  of  the  criteria.  Of  a possible  100  per  cent 
score  of  4,282,  the  University  of  Nebraska  received  3.741,  or  87.4  per 
cent;  South  Dakota  State  University  received  2,561,  or  59*8  per  cent; 
Montana  State  University  received  2,384  or  55-9  per  cent;  North  Dakota 
State  University  received  2,139,  or  50.0  per  cent;  and  the  University  of 
Wyoming  received  1,928,  or  45.0  per  cent.  In  addition  to  the  total 
scores.  Table  4.3  shows  ratings  on  general  campus  criteria  and  college 
of  agriculture  criteria. 

On  the  basis  of  the  scores  received  the  universities  are  ranked  in 
order  from  the  most  favorable  to  the  least  favorable  location  for  the 
regional  CVM  as  follows:  The  University  of  Nebraska,  South  Dakota 

State  University,  Montana  State  University,  North  Dakota  State  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  Wyoming. 
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TABLE  4.3.  Result*  of  Locational  Analysis: 
Mean  Scores  and  Final  Rankings 


Campus 

Rat i ng 

General  Campus 
Criteria 

Rat i ng 

College  of  Agriculture 
Criteria 

Total 

Score 

Final 

Rank 

University  of  Nebraska  - 
Lincoln 

2407 

1334 

3741 

1 

South  Dakota  State  Univer- 
sity - Brookings 

1703 

858 

2561 

2 

Montana  State  University  - 
Bozeman 

1394 

1000 

2394 

3 

North  Dakota  State 
University  - Fargo 

1459 

680 

2139 

4 

University  of  Wyoming  - 
Laramie 

1308 

620 

1928 

5 

Possible  Range 

0 - 2598 

0-1684 

0 - 4282 

4 
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Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Each  Candidate  University 


Analysis  of  each  criterion  for  rating  the  potential  locations  of  the 
CVM  not  only  provide  a quantitative  evaluation,  but  also  identify  specific 
advantages  and  disadvantages  for  each  site  If  the  candidate  university 
received  a high  or  medium  rating  on  a criterion,  that  factor  was  listed 
as  an  advantage.  If  the  university  did  no~  meet  the  minimum  level  for  a 
particular  criterion,  then  that  factor  was  listed  as  a disadvantage.  The 
advantages  and  disadvantages  for  each  candidate  university  follow: 
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Montana  State  University 
Bozeman,  Montana 


Advantages : 

1-  The  University  has  a high  degree  of  interest  in  developing  a regional  CVM. 

2.  In  a 10,000  square  mile  area  around  the  University  and  within  the  state, 
there  are  modest  numbers  of  beef  cattle,  sheep  and  goats,  and  horses. 

3.  The  University  will  assign  40  acres  of  campus  land  to  the  CVM  and  will  pur- 
chase 80  acres  for  the  veterinary  research  farm  which  it  is  currently  leasing. 
The  elevation  and  terrain  of  both  sites  is  good,  and  both  are  located  so 
animals  will  not  be  a nuisance  (See  Figures  4.2  and  4.3). 

4.  The  site  is  easily  accessible  by  air.  Gallatin  Field  is  8 miles,  10  minutes 
driving  time,  from  the  campus.  Cars  and  trucks  have  access  via  five  federal 
and  two  state  highways. 

5-  The  CVM  site  is  within  10  minutes  walking  distance  from  housing  and  relevant 
campus  bui ldings. 

6.  University  dormitories  and  apartments  have  an  adequate  number  of  units  for 
single  and  married  veterinary  students. 

7.  The  University  is  an  adequate  distance,  497  miles,  from  the  nearest  existing 
CVM  at  Pullman,  Washington,  to  avoid  overlapping  functions. 

8.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  veterinary  medical  library  can  be  housed  in  the 
University  general  library. 

9-  Available  support  services  include:  computer,  recreation,  and  student  health. 

10.  The  University  has  a college  of  agriculture,  a program  in  medical  technology, 
and  shares  a M.D . curriculum  with  the  University  of  Washington. 

11.  Support  for  a regional  CVM  is  rated  good  for  the  legislature,  and  enthusiastic 
for  the  veterinarians  in  Montana. 

12.  A large  number  of  satellite  facilities  in  the  state  can  be  used  by  the  CVM. 
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(See  Appendix  E.) 
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FIGURE  4.3.  Proposed  Site  for  Veterinary  Medical 

Research  Farm  at  Montana  State  University 
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13*  There  are  animal  research  farms.  The  fiscal  197*+  expenditures  for  biomedical 
research  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
totaled  $1,414,693  and  involved  26  FTE  faculty. 

14.  The  Veterinary  Science  Department  has  5.0  FTE,  DVH  faculty  and  9-9  FTE, 
non-DVM  faculty. 

15.  Educational  programs  offered  by  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Science  include 
preveter i nary  medicine,  M.S.,  and  Ph.D. 

16.  A diagnostic  laboratory  expended  $51,218  per  professional  staff  member  in 
fiscal  1974  and  is  available  for  teaching  veterinary  students. 

17.  In  fiscal  1975,  there  is  budgeted  $311,776  for  veterinary  medical  research 
involving  12.4  professional  personnel  in  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Science. 

Disadvantages : 

1.  The  University  is  located  464  miles  by  auto  from  the  geographic  center  of 
the  OWR. 

2.  In  a 10,000  square  mile  area  around  the  University  and  within  the  state  the 
number  of  dairy  cattle,  hogs,  poultry,  zoo  animals,  dogs,  and  cats  is 

i nadequate. 

3.  Only  50  per  cent  of  the  space  required  for  a veterinary  medical  library  is 
avai 1 able. 

4.  The  power  plant  has  inadequate  capacity  and  is  located  too  great  a distance 
from  the  site  to  serve  the  CVM  buildings. 

5.  The  University  has  no  funded  colleges  of  medicine  (except  for  curriculum 
sharing),  pharmacy,  dentistry,  and  public  health. 

6.  There  are  no  programs  offered  in  veterinary  extension,  veterinary  continuing 
education,  animal  technology,  and  intership  or  residency  programs.  (Animal 
technicians  are  trained  at  Havre  and  Glendive). 
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7.  The  University  has  no  centralized  division  of  laboratory  animal  resources  to 
serve  the  entire  institution. 
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University  of  Nebraska 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Advantages: 

1.  The  University  has  a high  degree  of  interest  in  developing  a regional  CVM. 

2.  In  a 10,000  square  mile  area  around  the  University  and  within  the  state  there 
are  large  numbers  of  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  hogs,  poultry,  zoo  animals, 
dogs,  cats,  and  horses.  There  is  an  adequate  number  of  sheep  and  goats. 

3.  The  University  will  assign  40  acres  of  campus  land  to  the  CVM  and  300  or 
more  acres  of  land  to  the  veterinary  research  farm.  The  elevation  and 
terrain  of  both  sites  are  optimal  and  both  are  located  so  animals  will  not 
be  a nuisance  (See  Figures  4.4  and  4.5). 

4.  The  site  is  easily  accessible  by  air.  Lincoln  airport  is  7 miles.  15  minutes 
driving  time,  from  the  campus.  Cars  and  trucks  have  access  via  four  federal 

and  one  state  highway. 

5.  The  site  for  the  CVM  is  within  10  minutes  walking  time  from  housing  and 
relevant  campus  buildings. 

6.  University  housing  Is  more  than  adequate  for  single  students  and  private 
housing  is  available  for  married  veterinary  students. 

7.  The  University  is  134  miles  from  the  nearest  existing  CVM  at  Manhattan,  Kan., 
an  adequate  distance  to  avoid  overlapping  functions. 

8.  The  Thompson  Library  contains  excellent  medical  and  veterinary  medical 
holdings  and  full  computer  based  services.  All  the  space  required  for  20 
years  by  students  and  faculty  of  a CVM  is  available.  The  medical  library 
at  the  UN  Medical  Center  is  also  available  to  the  CVM. 

9.  Support  services  are  available  including:  computer,  recreation,  student 

health,  and  power  plant.  The  boiler  and  central  chiller  capacity  is  more  than 

adequate  for  CVM  buildings. 
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FIGURE  4.5.  Proposed  Site  for  Veterinary 
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ledical  Research  Farm  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 


10. 


There  are  colleges  of  agriculture,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy  in  the  University. 

11.  Graduate  and  research  programs  are  conducted  Jointly  between  the  Department 
of  Veterinary  Science  and  the  U.N.  College  of  Medicine. 

12.  There  are  nine  programs  offered  in  the  Division  of  Allied  Health  Sciences. 

13.  The  Legislature  authorized  but  did  not  fund  a CVM  at  the  UN-Lincoln.  On 
May  22,  1975,  the  84th  Nebraska  Legislature  passed  a resolution  favoring 
location  of  the  regional  CVM  at  the  UN-Lincoln  and  extended  whatever  coopera- 
tion may  be  required. 

14.  The  Nebraska  Veterinary  Medical  Association  assisted  in  a study:  "Alternatives 
for  Veterinary  Medicine  in  Nebraska",  published  in  1974. 

15.  A large  number  of  satellite  facilities  are  available  to  enhance  veterinary 
education  and  research.  (See  Appendix  E.) 

16.  The  Veterinary  Science  Department  has  12  FTE,  DVM  faculty  and  4 FTE,  non- 
DVM  faculty. 

17.  Continuing  education  programs  are  offered  for  veterinarians  and  the  veterinary 
extension  program  is  well  developed;  $129,879  was  expended  for  veterinary 
extension  in  fiscal  1974. 

18.  There  are  animal  research  farms.  The  fiscal  1974  expenditures  for  biomedical 
research  totaled  $12,794,659,  and  involved  27.7  FTE  faculty. 

19.  Educational  programs  offered  by  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Science 
includes  preveterinary  medicine,  M.S.  and  Ph.D. 

20.  A diagnostic  laboratory  expended  $78,589  per  professional  staff  member  in 
fiscal  1974,  and  is  available  for  teaching  veterinary  students. 

21.  In  fiscal  1975,  there  is  budgeted  $642,931  for  veterinary  medical  research 
involving  10.11  FTE  professional  personnel  in  the  Department  of  Veterinary 
Science. 
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D i sadvantages : 


1.  The  University  is  located  513  miles  by  auto  from  the  geographic  center  of  the 

OWR . 

2.  There  is  no  school  or  division  of  public  health  in  the  University. 

3.  The  animal  technology  program  is  offered  far  from  Lincoln  at  Curtis,  Nebraska. 
k.  There  is  no  centralized  division  of  laboratory  animal  resources  at  UN-Lincoln. 
5.  There  are  no  veterinary  intern  and  residency  programs. 
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North  Dakota  State  University 
Fargo,  North  Dakota 

Advantages : 

1.  The  institution  has  a high  degree  of  interest  in  developing  a regional  CVM. 

2.  In  a 10,000  square  mile  area  around  the  University  and  within  the  state 
there  are  moderate  numbers  of  dogs,  beef  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  goats. 

3.  The  University  will  assign  to  the  CVM  a minimum  of  35  acres  of  campus  land; 
also,  they  will  assign  150  acres  for  a research  farm  located  2 miles  from 
campus.  The  campus  site  as  well  as  the  research  farm  has  optimal  terrain 
and  large  animal  research  will  not  be  a nuisance  to  the  surrounding  campus 
and  residential  areas.  (See  Figures  4.6  .) 

4.  The  proposed  site  is  easily  accessible  by  auto  via  two  interstate  and 
four  U.S.  highways.  The  Fargo  Municipal  Airport  is  one  mile,  or  five 
minutes  driving  time,  from  the  proposed  site. 

5.  The  site  is  within  10  minutes  walking  time  from  other  campus  buildings. 

6.  The  institution  is  far  enough  away  from  existing  veterinary  colleges 
(245  miles  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.)  so  that  there  would  be  no  unnecessary 
overlap  in  functions. 

7.  The  following  support  services  are  adequate  to  accommodate  veterinary 

medicine:  computer,  recreation,  student  health. 

8.  There  are  colleges  of  agriculture  and  pharmacy  and  a medical  technology 
program  in  the  University. 

9.  The  legislature  and  veterinarians  in  North  Dakota  both  support  the  estab- 
1 i shment  of  a CVM. 

10.  There  are  an  adequate  number  of  sattelite  facilities  in  the  state  which 
could  be  used  by  a CVM.  ('See  Appendix  E.) 
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11.  The  College  of  Agriculture  has  an  agricultural  experiment  station  and  an 
animal  research  farm.  In  fiscal  1974,  the  biological  research  program 
involved  16.5  FTE  faculty;  $ 967,478  was  spent  on  biomedical  research. 

12.  The  College  of  Agriculture  offers  a program  for  training  animal  technicians 

13.  The  Veterinary  Science  Department  has  9 FTE,  DVM  faculty,  1 FTE,  non-DVM 
faculty. 

14.  A diagnostic  laboratory  with  expenditures  of  $35,000  per  professional 
staff  member  is  available  for  teaching  veterinary  students. 

Disadvantages: 

1.  The  University  is  504  miles  by  auto  from  the  geographic  center  of  the  OWR. 

2.  In  a 10,000  square  mile  area  around  the  University  and  within  the  state 
there  is  an  inadequate  supply  of  cats,  horses,  dairy  cattle,  poultry,  and 
zoo  animals. 

3.  The  University  dormitories  are  filled  so  University  housing  is  not  adequate 
for  veterinary  students;  they  must  compete  for  limited  existing  private 
housing. 

4.  The  existing  library  facilities  cannot  accommodate  the  veterinary  medical 
students  and  faculty;  no  space  can  be  assigned.  The  proposed  new  library 
is  not  funded. 

5.  The  University's  power  plant  is  not  adequate  to  add  a CVM. 

6.  There  is  no  medical  college  in  NDSU.  The  nearest  medical  college,  located 
80  miles  distant  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota  at  Grand  Forks,  has  no 
joini  programs  with  veterinary  science.  There  are  no  colleges  of  dentistry 
or  pjblic  health  in  the  University. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  does  not  have  a centralized  animal  resources  lab 

oratory  to  serve  the  entire  University. 
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7. 


8.  There  are  no  programs  in:  veterinary  extension,  continuing  education  in 

1975  (in  prior  years  a two-day  short  course  has  been  given),  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
and  residency  and  internship  education. 

9.  State  support  for  veterinary  medical  research  is  low. 
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South  Dakota  State  University 
Brookings,  South  Dakota 


Advantages : 

1.  The  University  has  a high  degree  of  interest  in  developing  a regional  CVM. 

2.  In  a 10,000  square  mile  area  around  the  University  and  within  the  state,  there 
is  an  excellent  supply  of  beef  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  goats,  and  poultry. 

The  numbers  of  dairy  cattle  and  dogs  are  adequate. 

3.  The  University  will  assign  45  acres  of  campus  land  to  the  proposed  CVM. 

The  area  is  of  optimal  terrain  and  good  elevation  in  relation  to  campus 
buildings.  The  proposed  research  farm  is  located  so  animal  research  will 
not  be  a nuisance  (See  Figures  4.7  and  4.8). 

4.  The  site  is  easily  accessible  by  air.  Brookings  Airport  is  two  miles,  five 
minutes  driving  time,  from  the  University.  Automobile  and  trucks  have 
access  via  two  federal  and  two  state  highways. 

5.  The  site  for  the  CVM  is  within  10  minutes  walking  time  of  other  campus 
buildings. 

6.  The  housing  supply  is  adequate  for  single  students  in  the  CVM. 

7.  The  University  is  211  mile;  from  the  nearest  existing  CVM  in  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
an  adequate  distance  to  avoid  overlapping  functions. 

8.  A new  general  library  is  under  construction  and  can  assign  space,  5,000 
square  feet,  to  accommodate  all  of  the  veterinary  medical  library.  However, 
computer  based  services  are  limited. 

9.  The  following  support  services  are  available:  computer,  recreation,  student 

heal th. 

10.  There  are  Colleges  of  agriculture  and  pharmacy  and  a medical  technology 
program  in  the  University. 
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FIGURE  4.8.  Proposed  Site  for  Veterinary  Medical  Research  Farm  at  South  Dakota  State  Univers 
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11.  The  legislative  climate  is  supportive  of  a CVM;  veterinarians  in  the 
state  give  enthusiastic  support  to  a CVM. 

12.  There  are  an  adequate  number  of  satellite  facilities  available  to  enhance 
veterinary  education  and  research.  (See  Appendix  E.) 

13.  The  College  of  Agriculture  offers  a veterinary  extension  program  (expen- 
ditures of  $24,000  in  fiscal  1974)  and  a continuing  education  program 
for  veterinarians  (5  days  in  1975);  it  operates  an  animal  research  farm 
adjacent  to  the  campus.  The  biomedical  research  program  is  modest  com- 
pared to  some  other  proposed  sites.  Expenditures  in  1974  totaled  $668,362 
and  involved  9-8  FTE  faculty. 

14.  The  Department  of  Veterinary  Science  offers  a program  in  preveter i nary 
medicine  and  has  7 FTE,  DVM  faculty  and  7-5  FTE,  non-DVM  faculty. 

15.  A diagnostic  laboratory  with  expenditures  of  $46, 769  Per  professional 
staff  member,  is  available  for  teaching  veterinary  students. 

Pi  sadvantages: 

1.  The  University  is  located  364  miles  by  auto  from  the  geographic  center 
of  the  OWR . 

2.  The  number  of  cats,  horses,  and  200  animals  within  a 10,000  square  mile 
area  around  the  University  and  within  the  state  are  low. 

3.  The  institution  will  assign  150  acres  of  land  for  a veterinary  research 
farm,  but  the  CVM  must  purchase  replacement  land  for  the  University. 

4.  University  housing  is  not  available  for  married  students. 

5-  There  is  no  medical  college  in  SDSU.  The  nearest  medical  college,  lo- 
cated at  Vermillion,  is  108  miles  from  Brookings  and  has  no  joint  pro- 
grams with  veterinary  science.  The  University  has  no  colleges  of  den- 
tistry or  public  health. 
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6.  There  is  no  division  of  laboratory  animal  research  to  serve  the  entire 
Uni  vers i ty . 

7.  The  Department  of  Veterinary  Science  does  not  offer  the  following  programs 
animal  technician  training,  H.S.,  Ph.D.,  and  residency  and  internship 
education. 

8.  State  support  for  veterinary  medical  research  is  low. 
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University  of  Wyoming 
Laramie,  Wyoming 


Advantages : 

1.  Tte  University  has  a high  degree  of  interest  in  developing  a regional  CVM. 

2.  In  a 10,000  square  mile  area  around  the  University  and  within  the  state 
there  are  adequate  numbers  of  sheep  and  goats. 

3.  The  University  will  assign  50  acres  of  campus  land  to  the  CVM  and  150  acres 
of  land  to  the  veterinary  research  farm.  The  elevation  and  terrain  of 

both  sites  are  optimal  and  both  are  located  so  animals  will  not  be  a nuisance. 
(See  Figures  4.9  and  4.10.) 

4.  Brees  Field  located  6 miles,  10  minutes  driving  time,  from  the  campus 
makes  the  site  accessible  by  air.  Cars  and  trucks  have  access  via  two 
federal  highways. 

5.  The  site  of  the  CVM  is  within  10  minutes  walking  time  from  housing  and 
relevant  campus  buildings. 

6.  Adequate  units  of  University  housing  for  single  and  married  students  is 
available  for  veterinary  students. 

7.  Computer,  recreation,  and  student  health  support  services  are  adequate. 

8.  There  are  colleges  of  agriculture  and  pharmacy  as  well  as  a medical 
technology  program  in  the  University. 

9.  Support  for  the  regional  CVM  is  rated  good  for  the  legislature  and  moderate 
for  the  veterinarians  in  the  state. 

10.  The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  vast  acreage  for  animal  research 
farms.  In  fiscal  1974,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Experiment 
Station  expended  $426,381  in  biomedical  research  which  involved  14.1  FTE 
faculty. 
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11.  Educational  programs  offered  by  the  Division  of  Microbiology  and  Veterinary 
Medicine  include  preveter inary  medicine  and  Master  of  Science. 

12.  A diagnostic  laboratory  expended  $43,000  per  professional  staff  member  in 
fiscal  1974,  and  is  available  for  teaching  veterinary  students. 

13-  In  fiscal  1975,  there  is  budgeted  $196,386  for  veterinary  medical  research 
involving  4.54  FTE  professional  personnel  in  the  Division  of  Microbiology 
and  Veterinary  Medicine. 


Pi  sadvantages : 

1.  The  University  is  located  320  miles  by  auto  from  the  geographic  center  of 
the  OWR. 

2.  In  a 10,000  square  mile  area  around  the  University  and  within  the  state 

the  numbers  of  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  poultry,  zoo  animals, 
dogs,  and  cats  are  inadequate. 

3.  The  University  is  located  67  miles  from  the  CVM  at  Fort  Collins,  Colorado;  thus, 
an  overlapping  of  functions  can  be  expected. 

4.  The  library  has  no  computer  based  services  and  has  no  space  to  assign  to  a 
CVM. 

5.  Current  capacity  of  the  power  plant  is  inadequate  to  serve  CVM  buildings. 

6.  The  University  has  no  funded  colleges  of  medicine  (planning  funds  only), 
dentistry,  and  public  health. 

7.  Wyoming  has  few  satellite  facilities  to  enhance  veterinary  education.  (See 
Appendix  E.) 

8.  There  is  no  centralized  division  of  laboratory  resources  to  serve  the  entire 
University. 

9.  The  Division  of  Microbiology  and  Veterinary  Medicine  has  only  2 FTE  DVM's 

on  the  faculty  and  offers  none  of  the  fallowing  programs:  veterinary 
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extension,  continuing  education  in  fiscal  1975,  animal  technician  education 
(closest  is  Torrington,  Wyo.),  Ph.D.,  internship,  and  residency  education. 

DISCUSSION 

The  data  revealed  that  each  of  the  five  universities  had  many 
strengths  which  might  contribute  to  the  success  of  a regional  CVM.  The 
departments  of  veterinary  science  already  have  baccalaureate  programs 
in  preveterinary  medicine,  as  well  as  research  and  other  programs  which 
need  not  be  duplicated  in  the  proposed  college,  Federal,  state,  and 
private  laboratories  and  animal  resources  were  identified  during  the 
site  visits  which  have  great  potential  for  serving  aspects  of  the  educa- 
tional and  research  programs  anticipated  in  the  regional  CVM. 

The  idea  "that  the  OWR  might  best  be  served  by  a nucleus  of  a CVM 
located  at  the  primary  university  with  portions  of  the  veterinary  edu- 
cation and  research  programs  located  at  the  cooperating  universities  and 
satellite  facilities"  was  explored  with  officials  at  each  university. 

These  discussions  lead  to  the  general  understanding  between  the  authors 
and  officials  of  the  five  candidate  universities  that  it  will  be  feasible 
to  locate  the  primary  program,  referred  to  as  the  nucleus  of  the  CVM, 
at  one  university  and  portions  of  the  program  at  the  cooperating  univer- 
sities. This  plan  should  capitalize  on  the  strengths  of  the  universities 
in  the  Region. 

None  of  the  five  candidate  universities  are  located  near  the 
geographic  center  of  the  Old  West  Region;  therefore,  all  scored  low  on 
this  criterion.  When  the  five  universities  were  evaluated  on  their  dis- 
tance from  the  population  center  of  the  Old  West  Region,  low  scores  were 
received  by  Montana  State  University,  North  Dakota  State  University,  and 
the  University  of  Wyoming,  while  high  scores  were  received  by  the  University 
of  Nebraska-Lincoln  and  South  Dakota  State  University. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


An  objective  method  involving  60  criteria  was  used  to  select  the 
optimal  location  for  the  nucleus  of  the  CVM.  On  the  basis  of  detailed 
and  quantitative  data,  this  study  recommends  that  portions  of  the 
Northern  Plains  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  be  located  at  each  of 
the  participating  universities  with  the  nucleus  located  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska-Lincoln. 
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CHAPTER  5 


ORGANIZATION  OF  PROGRAMS 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  evaluate  the  feasibility  of  the 
participation  of  five  universities  in  an  amalgamated  program  of  veterinary 
education.  The  research  involves  primarily  educational  guidelines,  educational 
technology,  curricula,  and  courses  currently  available  in  the  cooperating 
un i vers i t ies . 

PRINCIPLES  TO  GUIDE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Trends  in  veterinary  medical  education  described  earlier,  as  well  as 
current  learning  theory,  delineate  the  following  principles  to  guide  the 
creation  and  development  of  the  educational  programs: 

1.  Each  student  differs  in  his  or  her  educational  background,  method, 
style  and  rate  of  learning. 

2.  A body  of  basic  and  clinical  information  (core-  has  been  identified 
which  is  indispensable  for  every  veterinary  student  regardless  of 
the  branch  of  the  veterinary  medical  profession  he  or  she  may 
enter  in  the  future. 

3.  Learning  takes  place  more  efficiently  and  lastingly  in  an  environ- 
ment as  nearly  as  possible  like  that  in  which  it  will  be  applied  (I). 

b.  Relevance,  coherence  and  continuity  as  well  as  reinforcement  and 
consisitency  are  important  design  criteria  for  the  curriculum. 

5.  Students  need  motivation  so  that  they  become  life-long  learners, 

6.  The  environment  should  foster  development  by  the  student  of 
desirable  social,  moral,  and  ethical  values. 
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7. 


The  effectiveness  of  a orofessional  person  is  greatly  influenced 
by  the  ability  to  communicate. 

8.  Learning  objectives  are  specified  for  all  modules  of  instruction. 

9.  Problem-solving  ability  should  be  emphasized  in  curriculum  con- 
struct i on . 

10.  The  design  of  educational  programs  needs  flexibility  so  that 
students  can  expand  their  knowledge  and  skills  in  areas  of  interest. 

11.  Close  student-faculty  interaction  should  be  encouraged. 

Detailed  curriculum  matters  are  recognized  as  the  responsibility  of 

the  faculty.  However,  for  the  purposes  of  general  planning  it  is  necessary 
to  present  one  outline  of  an  educational  plan  which  is  innovative,  incorpor- 
ates the  essential  educational  principles,  and  also  is  compatible  with  the  parti- 
cipation of  five  universities  in  the  teaching  program. 

Accomplishment  of  the  above  demanding  tasks  will  require  departures  from 
the  trad'tional  programs  and  organization  of  veterinary  colleges. 

DEPARTURES  FROM  TRADITIONAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGES 

Development  of  a new  college  offers  a rare  opportunity  to  create  unique 
programs  and  an  organization  which  capitalizes  on  advances  in  communication 
and  other  technology,  as  well  as  contemporary  learning  and  organizational 
concents.  In  reference  to  technology  in  education,  Alexander  M.  Mood  in  his 
study  "Tke  Future  of  Higher  Education"  (Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education) 
stated : 

An  improvement  in  technology  reduces  cost  signi- 
ficantly with  little  or  no  decrease  in  quality,  or 
increases  quality  with  little  or  no  increase  in 
cost  (2) . 
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It  is  with  the  above  axiom  as  well  as  clear  educational  objectives  in 
mind  that  the  following  programs  and  methods  are  suggested  for  the  Regional 
CVM. 

1 . Independent  Study  Program  (ISP) 

The  quality  of  instruction  can  be  enhanced  by  independent  study  which 
frees  teachers  to  work  with  individuals  or  small  groups  of  students.  The 
first  step  in  the  development  of  the  ISP  is  to  determine  the  specific  learning 
objectives  for  each  module  in  the  curriculum.  Learning  objectives  delineate 
the  major  competencies  students  are  expected  to  achieve;  for  example,  factual 
information,  mastery  of  concepts  and  skills  in  solving  problems.  In  addition 
to  specifying  the  learning  objectives  for  each  of  the  modules  in  the  curriculum 
it  is  essential  to  determine  the  appropriate  materials  and  methods  for  learn- 
ing and  the  sequence  of  learning.  Students  are  provided  with  the  learning 
objectives  and  an  autotutorial  carrel.  Students  study  printed  material, 

2x2  slides,  motion  films,  radiographs,  anatomical  specimens,  audio  tapes, 
video  cassettes,  microslides,  and  all  other  learning  materials  essential  for 
each  module  or  submodule  in  the  curriculum. 

The  general  concept  of  independent  study  and  its  advantages  to  students 
was  well  expressed  by  Ben  Green  at  the  Education  Research  Center  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology: 

From  the  student's  point  of  view,  he  (1)  works  at  his 
own  rate;  (2)  works  when  he  wants  to;  (3)  knows  what  he  is 
responsible  for;  (k)  can  get  personal  help;  (5)  is  not 
rushed  past  the  hard  parts;  (6)  is  not  held  back  on  material 
he  already  knows;  (7)  gets  over  being  afraid  of  tests;  (8) 

knows  where  he  stands;  and  (9)  enjoys  being  actively  involved 
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in  learning  instead  of  just  listening  to  lectures  . 

Another  advantage  of  ISP  for  students  is  the  accessibility  of  faculty. 
Teachers  are  released  from  lectures  and  long  laboratory  periods  and  are 
available  for  tutoring  students  on  a one-to-one  basis.  After  mastery  of 
one  module  the  students  may  proceed  to  subsequent  modules. 

Aids  to  learning  include  books,  journal  articles,  films,  slides,  tele- 
vision, and  tapes  plus  periodic  evaluation  of  progress.  In  addition,  an 
important  aspect  of  independent  study  is  a well  managed  system  for  periodic 
self  evaluation.  An  increasing  number  of  medical  schools  provide  their 
students  with  a computer-based  system  for  tutorial  self-evaluation. 

Computer  managed  or  computer  assisted  instruction  will  be  described  below 
because  the  technology  is  especially  applicable  to  an  independent  study  program 
of  an  interstate  veterinary  college. 

2.  Computer  Assisted  Instruction  (CAI) 

When  the  student  feels  that  he  has  mastered  the  educational  objectives 

of  a submodule,  he  signs  on  the  computer  terminal  for  self-evaluation.  The 

computer  encounters  the  student  with  a question  and  then  immediately  evaluates 

his  response.  Correct  answers  receive  a reinforcing  type  of  feedback,  while 

wrong  answers  trigger  corrective  feedback  and  another  chance  to  respond  to  the 

question.  The  computer  will  also  respond  to  unanticipated  answers  and  attempt 

to  coach  the  student.  The  computer  dialogue  alerts  the  student  to  deficiencies 

and  presents  study  prescriptions  which  may  include  a faculty  conference, 

audiovisuals,  printed  materials,  clinical  experience  or  laboratories.  The 

computer  tape  records  the  student1 s responses  and  aids  instructional  management 

by  providing  a weekly  report  on  the  student's  progress.  Up-to-the-minute  student 

status  reports  may  be  obtained  at  the  computer  terminal  by  any  faculty  member 
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at  any  time. 


The  national  CAI  medical  education  network  is  used  by  medical  institutions 
from  coast  to  coast  for  sharing  medical  instruction  and  for  achieving  economy 
of  scale  by  sharing  costs.  The  official  name  of  the  organization  is  the 
Health  Education  Network  Users  Group  (HNUG)  of  the  Association  for  Development 
of  Computer  Based  Instructional  Systems. 

In  1975,  there  were  48  institutions  listed  among  members  of  the  network 
users  group  (Appendix  F ).  Forty  users  are  accessing  the  CAi  data  base  at 
c Ohio  State  University  College  of  Medicine  and  39  are  accessing  the  “CASE" 
materials  at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  According  to  the  publication  in 
the  Journal  of  Medical  Education  by  Kamp  and  Brigham,  over  44  per  cent  of  the 
available  computer  assisted  instruction  in  medicine  and  health  related  areas 
resides  at  The  Ohio  State  University  (3).  Since  the  above  publication  Pengov 
reported  that  the  University  of  Illinois  "CASE"  materials  have  been  added 
to  the  existing  CAI  data  base  in  The  Ohio  State  University  College  of  Medicine, 
bringing  the  total  to  over  50  per  cent  (4).  Pengov  further  reported  that  the 
CAI  system  at  Ohio  State 

(a)  provides  22  hours  per  day  of  service  to  students  and  health 
professionals  throughout  the  United  States; 

(b)  maintains  a catalog  of  nearly  200  CAI  interactive  units; 

(c)  logs  over  4,000  usage  hours/month;  and 

(d)  supports  development  of  new  CAI  course  materials  at  the 
rate  of  two  to  four  student  interactive  hours  per  month  (4). 

The  learning  objectives  of  each  primary  module  in  the  independent  study 
program  at  The  Ohio  State  University  College  of  Medicine  were  reviewed  for 
applicability  to  the  DVM  program.  The  modules  concerned  with  cell  structure 
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and  function,  and  biostatistics  is  appropriate  for  veterinary  medical  students. 
Portions  of  the  modules  concerned  with  genetics,  nutrition,  microbiological 
mechanisms,  pathologic  mechanisms,  drug  mechanisms,  and  body  systems  can  serve 
as  the  starting  point  for  veterinary  faculty  to  modify  the  programs  to  serve 
the  DVM  curriculum. 

The  University  of  Nebraska,  as  a member  of  the  Health  Education  Network 
Users  Group,  is  accessing  Ohio  State's  and  Massachusetts  General  Hospital's 
computer  based  programs.  According  to  Mr.  Thomas  Gildea,  Systems  Analyst 
at  UN  Medical  Center,  if  the  Regional  CVM  is  centered  at  Lincoln  it  is  feas- 
ible for  veterinary  students  and  faculty  to  access  existing  and  author  new 
computer  based  programs.  In  fact,  as  the  number  of  users  increase  the  cost 
per  hour  decreases.  The  Regional  veterinary  college  might  install  terminals 
at  each  of  the  departments  of  veterinary  science  in  the  five  cooperating 
universities  for  the  following  purposes: 

(a)  manage  instruction  of  first  year  veterinary  students; 

(b)  assure  coordination  and  unification  of  the  program; 

(c)  provide  quality  control  through  a computer  based  tutorial  eval- 
uation system  used  by  all  students; 

(d)  link  the  fourth  year  blocks  of  instruction,  especially  the 
externshipportion,  throughout  the  Region; 

(e)  extend  continuing  education  to  each  cooperating  state; 

(f)  provide  storage  and  retrieval  of  data  for  the  diagnostic 
laboratories,  extension  service  and  research  programs;  and 

(g)  open  opportunities  to  mutually  share  computer  managed  independent 
study  programs  when  they  develop  in  other  veterinary  colleges  in 
America. 
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3-  leaching  and  Consultation  by  Two-way  Color  Satellite  Communication 

The  feasibility  of  medical  teaching  and  consultation  by  satellite  com- 
munication was  tested  in  a cooperative  venture  between  NASA,  the  Lister  Hill 
Center  for  Biomedical  Communication  of  the  National  Library  of  Medicine,  other 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Health  Education  and  Welfare,  and  23  experi- 
menters including  the  University  of  Washington  and  the  University  of  Alaska 
(WAMI  Program). 

In  May  197^,  the  NASA  Applications  Technology  Satellite  (ATS-6)  was 
placed  in  stationary  orbit  22,300  miles  above  the  equator  with  an  elliptical 
footprint  (area  receptive  to  satellite  communication)  favorable  for  broad- 
casts between  the  States  of  Washington  and  Alaska.  Full  duplex  audio  and 
color  video  broadcasts  between  faculty  in  Washington  and  medical  students  and 
faculty  in  Alaska  were  successful  between  September  1974  and  May  1975.  Students 
at  the  University  of  Alaska  not  only  participated  in  classroom  discussions 
but  also  interviewed  patients  at  the  University  of  Washington  School  of  Medicine. 
In  addition,  physicians  in  the  two  states  were  able  to  telecast  disease  conditions 
of  patients  and  engage  in  consultation  (5). 

Co  laboration  between  the  governments  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
v</i  i t result  in  the  launching  of  a Communications  Technology  Satellite  in 
December  1975,  or  January  1976.  This  satellite  will  be  available  three  days 
a week  to  each  country.  The  Lister  Hill  National  Center  for  Biomedical 
Communications  of  the  National  Library  of  Med.c.ne  has  tentatively  .equested 
n ' ne  hours  per  week  for  health-related  applications.  The  satellite  will  be 
capable  of  blanketing  the  entire  continental  United  States.  It  will  have 
two  movable  "footprints",  each  of  which  will  cover  approximately  one-third 
of  the  Nation  at  a time  (6,7). 
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By  the  time  the  Regional  veterinary  college  is  opened  it  is  likely 
that  two-way  audio  and  color  video  communications  among  the  five  cooper- 
ating universities  will  be  feasible.  This  development  will  increase  the 
feasibility  of  a)  a unified  DVM  program,  b)  an  advanced  continuing  educa- 
tion (CE)  program,  c)  unlimited  consultation  between  faculty  and  practi- 
tioners, and  d)  linkage  of  veterinary  diagnostic  laboratories,  research 
programs,  and  extension  services. 

4.  A Modular  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  Curriculum 

Consideration  of  alternate  programs  and  technological  advances  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  following  outline  of  the  DVM  curriculum  will 
most  nearly  be  in  accord  with  the  principles  outlined  at  the  front  of 
this  chapter.  An  outline  of  one  version  of  a modular  curriculum  designed 
for  greatest  compat i b i 1 i ty  with  an  independent  study  program  is  presented 
in  Table  5.1.  This  modular  program  allows  students  some  latitude  in  their 
rate  and  mode  of  learning  and  in  their  selection  of  areas  of  emphasis. 
Under  the  modular  system,  the  learning  objectives  are  specified  and  the 
learning  resources  are  developed  for  each  module  and  submodule  of  the 
program.  Mastery  of  a module  and  its  submodules  is  expected  before  stu- 
dents proceed  to  subsequent  modules.  The  use  of  the  term  "year"  is  merely 
a convenience  for  the  reader.  In  actual  practice,  the  rapid  learners  may 
complete  all  modules  of  the  "first  year  or  phase"  in  8 months  while  other 
students  may  study  during  semester  or  quarter  breaks  and  utilize  up  to  10 
months  to  complete  the  work.  The  third  and  fourth  years  represent  a 21- 
month,  year-round  program  emphasizing  clinical  disciplines  followed  by 
rotation  in  a selective  block  system. 
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The  third  year  represents  a transition  from  the  modular  independent 
study  program  to  clinical  clerkships  and  externships.  Minimal  clinical 
experience  starts  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  year  in  a module  designated 
"Introduction  to  Veterinary  Medicine."  Clinical  experience  gradually  in- 
creases throughout  the  curriculum  until  the  final  12-month  period  when 
clinical  blocks  occupy  most  of  the  student's  time. 
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TABLE  5.1  Outline  of  Primary  Modules  in  the  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


Program . 


FIRST  YEAR  - THE  NORMAL  ANIMAL  (8-10  Months) 

Module  1.  Comparative  Molecular  and  Cellular  Biology 
Module  2.  Comparative  Structure  and  Function 
Module  3.  Metabolism  and  Bioenergetics 
Module  4.  Introduction  to  Veterinary  Medicine  (con- 
current with  modules  1,2  and  3) 

Note:  each  module,  except  number  four  contains 

submodules. 

SECOND  YEAR  - CAUSE,  EFFECT  AND  CONTROL  OF  DISEASE  (8-10  Months) 
Module  5.  Microbiologic,  Pathologic,  and  Drug  Mechanisms 
Module  6.  Pathobiology  of  all  Organ  Systems 
Module  7.  Clinic  Rounds  and  Physical  Examination 
Note:  each  module,  except  module  number  seven 

contains  submodules. 

THIRD  YEAR  - THE  ABNORMAL  ANIMAL  (Third  and 
Fourth  years  represent  a 21  -month,  year 
round  program  emphasizing  clinical  disciplines 
followed  by  rotation  in  a selective  block  system) 

Surgery 

Radiology 

Ophthalmology 

Cardiology 

Anesthesiology 

Neurology  and  Behavior 
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Gastroenterology 

Urology 

The  r 1 ogeno 1 ogy 
Endocrinology 
Dermatology 
Dlatet ics 

Clinical  Pathology 
Core  Clinical  Clerkships 

FOURTH  YEAR  - SELECTIVE  BLOCK  SYSTEM 
(Twelve  consecutive  months  of  concen- 
trated study  in  required  and  selective 
blocks  each  of  2-8  weeks  duration,  in- 
cluding externships  each  2-4  weeks  in 
durat ion) 

Examples  of  Blocks: 

Food  Animal  Practice  (herd  health,  beef  cattle, 
dairy  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  poultry) 

Equine  Practice 
Urban  Practice 

Laboratory,  Zoo, and  Aquatic  Animal  Medicine 
Publ ic  Heal th 

Clinical  Disciplines  (18  areas) 

Basic  Medical  Sciences  (may  be  taken  conjointly 
with  graduate  degree  program) 

Free  E lectives 
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Rationale  for  Choice  of  Curriculum 

The  22  American  veterinary  medical  colleges  (United  States  and  Canadian) 
all  require  at  least  four  years  of  education  in  the  DVM  program  except  for 
these  at  Michigan  State  University  and  Texas  A & M University  which  have  an 
accelerated  three-year,  year-round  program.  In  the  interest  of  developing 
a DVM  educational  program  of  the  highest  quality  and  enabling  five  univer- 
sities to  participate  in  teaching,  it  is  recommended  that  a four-year  cur- 
riculum be  developed  by  the  CVM. 

Subject  matter  relative  to  the  normal  animal  is  concentrated  in  the 
first  year.  This  strategy  will  enable  each  of  the  cooperating  universities 
to  fit  existing  expertise  into  the  appropriate  modules  and  prepare  students 
for  the  second  year.  The  course  "Introduction  to  Veterinary  Medicine"  will 
consist  primarily  of  demonstrations  by  veterinarians  in  varied  fields  of 
practice  plus  instruction  concerning  the  social,  ethical,  economic  and  pro- 
fessional aspects  of  practice. 

The  second  year  considers  the  cause,  effects  and  control  of  disease  and 
encourages  horizontal  as  well  as  vertical  integration  of  subject  matter.  In- 
tegration of  medical  sciences  promulgates  correlation  of  the  disciplines. 
Relevancy  of  the  course  content  is  enhanced  by  (a)  participation  of  surgeons, 
Internists,  radiologists  and  other  clinical  specialists  in  addition  to  faculty 
in  the  preclinical  disciplines  and  (b)  greater  contact  with  animal  patients 
than  was  provided  in  the  first  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  students  begin  a 21-month,  year-round 
program  (continuing  through  the  fourth  year)  involving  each  of  the  clinical 
disciplines  and  a selective  block  system.  The  abnormal  animal  is  considered 
by  each  of  the  clinical  disciplines.  Students  select  their  sequence  of  blocks 
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of  instruction  varying  from  2 to  8 weeks  in  duration  which  provide  concen- 
trated learning  in  important  areas  of  veterinary  medical  service.  This 
strategy  encourages  students  to  return  to  their  home  sta:e  for  one  or  more 
blocks  of  instruction. 

Throughout  the  five  states,  veterinarians  in  practice  and  other  areas 
of  professional  service  may  serve  as  preceptors  in  the  externship  program. 

Externs  are  pre-DVM  students  who  receive  part  of  their  education  off 
campus  under  the  direction  of  veterinarians  who  offer  essential  educational 
experiences  different  from  those  available  at  the  CVM.  For  example,  extern- 
ships  may  be  required  or  elected  in  the  following  areas:  cow-calf  herd 

health,  feeder  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  horses,  swine,  poultry,  sheep,  zoo 
animals,  laboratory  animals,  marine  animals,  veterinary  public  health,  food 
hygiene,  and  environmental  health. 

Externships  will  add  dimensions  of  education  not  available  at  the 
teaching  hospital.  If  an  externship  is  taken  near  a student's  home  univer- 
sity, he  or  she  may  wish  to  register  for  free  electives.  The  selective  block 
system  and  free  elective  time  provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  make 
£n  informed  career  choice  by  realistically  sampling  many  areas  in  the  pro- 
fession. Externships  may  prove  to  be  the  most  important  single  strategy  to 
cause  graduates  to  a)  enter  rural  food  animal  practice  and  b)  practice  in 
underserved  areas.  Students  desiring  to  pursue  a post-DVM  degree  may  select 
blocks  of  instruction  and  free  electives  in  his  area  of  Interest. 
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The  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association  Council  on  Education 
has  withheld  full  accreditation  of  veterinary  colleges  which  have  ex- 
cessive numbers  of  students  in  relation  to  the  number  and  variety  of 
animal  patients  available  for  clinical  instruction.  This  frequent 
deterrent  to  quality  education  is  surmounted  by  the  large  number  of 
food  animals,  horses  and  other  important  species  in  the  five  states 
which  will  provide  abundant  material  for  clinical  instruction.  The 
modular  curriculum  with  its  selective  block  system  and  externship  pro- 
gram for  clinical  instruction  will  capitalize  upon  the  availability  of 
the  enormous  number  and  variety  of  potential  animal  patients  in  the 
Region.  Students  can  be  assured  of  blocks  of  concentrated  study  in- 
volving all  major  animal  health  problems. 
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5.  inventory  of  Courses  at  Five  Universities 


An  inventory  was  made  of  courses  of  instruction  which  may  be  part  of  the 
DVM  or  graduate  curricula  of  the  Regional  college.  The  courses  also  identify 
faculty  expertise  for  development  of  independent  study  programs.  Data  was 
collected  by  (a)  visits  to  each  of  the  five  cooperating  universities  and  (b) 
searching  the  course  offerings  listed  in  the  u n ivers i ty  bulletins.  Lists  of 
relevant  courses  were  mailed  to  the  chairman  of  each  department  of  veterinary 
science  for  verification. 

Montana  State  University 

The  inventory,  shown  in  Table  5.2,  indicates  that  Montana  State  University 
(MSU)  is  currently  offering  nearly  all  of  the  courses  planned  for  the  first 
year  of  the  DVM  program.  The  courses  were  designed  for  20  first-year  medical 
students  enrolled  in  the  first  year  of  medical  school  at  MSU.  These  courses 
with  minor  adjustments  have  contents  appropriate  for  first-year  veterinary 
students.  Dr.  Franklin  S.  Newman,  Coordinator  of  Medical  Instruction,  indi- 
cated that  Montana's  veterinary  students  (9  to  18  per  class)  could,  with  some 
adjustments  and  by  scheduling  larger  classrooms,  take  appropriate  courses  with 
the  medical  students.  It  is  understood  that  two  adjustments  are  required:  (a) 
terminal  portions  of  several  courses  might  diverge  into  human  and  animal  path- 
ways and  (b)  clinical  demonstrations  separate  from  the  medical  students  must 
be  provided  for  veterinary  students. 

In  addition  to  the  medical  school  courses,  MSU  offers  courses  in  veter- 
inary sciences  which  may  serve  the  graduate  curricula  and  the  first  year, and 
one  quarter  of  the  fourth  yea £ of  the  DVM  program  of  the  veterinary  college. 
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University  of  Nebraska  ~ Lincoln 


The  inventory  lists  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Veterinary 
Science  and  other  departments  in  the  University  which  may  serve  a large 
portion  of  the  first  year  and  three  months  of  the  fourth  year  of  DVM  program. 

In  addition  graduate  courses  offered  by  Veterinary  Science  and  other  depart- 
ments in  the  Graduate  College  may  serve  as  electives  for  the  DVM  and  graduate 
curricula. 

North  Dakota  State  University 

Eight  courses  in  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Science  and  16  courses  in 
other  departments  may  serve  the  first  year  and  one  quarter  of  the  fourth 
year  DVM  program.  In  addition  numerous  courses  may  be  used  by  the  graduate 
curricula  of  the  Regional  College.  A new  course,  "1 ntroouct ion  to  Veterinary 
Medicine,"  and  modifications  or  integration  of  existing  courses  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  first  year  of  the  DVM  program. 

South  Dakota  State  University 

Nine  courses  were  identified  university-wide  which  may  serve  the  first 
year  and  three  months  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  DVM  program  or  the  graduate 
curriculum.  Modification  of  existing  courses  and  new  courses  will  be  required. 

University  of  Wyoming 

Eight  courses  offered  by  the  Division  of  Microbiology  and  Veterinary 
Medicine  and  15  courses  offered  by  other  departments  may  serve  part  of  the 
first  year  and  three  months  of  the  fourth  year  of  DVM  program  and  part  of  the 
graduate  curricula  of  the  CVM.  The  University  has  received  funds  from  the 
State  of  Wyoming  for  planning  a medical  school.  When  the  medical  school  cur- 
riculum is  planned,  the  University  of  Wyoming  may  wish  to  enroll  medical  and 
veterinary  medical  students  conjointly  during  a large  portion  of  the  first 
year  of  their  respective  programs. 
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Table  5 .2  Inventory  of  Courses  Which,  With  Limited  Modification,  May 

Serve  Programs  in  the  Regional  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

— ■ i-  _ 

MONTANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


Courses  in  Veterinary  Science 


VetS 

500 

Seminar 

VetS 

530 

Techniques  for  Research  with 

VetS 

570 

Individual  Problems 

VetS 

580 

Special  Topics 

VetS 

589 

Graduate  Consultation 

VetS 

590,  690 

Master's  and  Doctoral  Thesis 

Courses  Jointly  Serving  Medical  and  Veterinary  Medical  Students 


MedS 

512 

Mechanisms  in  Physiology  and  Pharmacology 

MedS 

513 

Introduction  to  Clinical  Medicine  1 

MedS 

514 

Molecular  and  Cellular  Biology  1 

MedS 

533 

Medicine  Health  and  Society 

MedS 

520 

Cell  and  Tissue  Response  to  Injury 

MedS 

521 

Natural  History  of  Infectious  Diseases 

MedS 

524 

Molecular  and  Cellular  Biology  II 

MedS 

534 

Endocrine  System 

MedS 

530 

Epidemiology 

MedS 

532 

Nervous  System 

MedS 

580 

Special  Topics 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA  - LINCOLN 
Courses  in  Veterinary  Science 


813 

Physiology  of  Domestic  Animals 

* 

814 

Physiology  of  Domestic  Animals 

816 

Avian  Diseases 

* 

899 

Master's  Thesis 

901 

Diagnostic  Techniques 

903 

Veterinary  Parasitology 

904 

Veterinary  Parasitology 

905 

Advanced  General  Pathology 

909 

Semi nar 

910 

Advanced  Systemic  Veterinary  Pathology  1 

911 

Advanced  Systemic  Veterinary  Pathology  II 

996 

Research  on  Selected  Problems  in  Veterinary 

Courses  in  Other 

Departments 

Ani.  S.  821 

Principles  of  Nutrition 

Ani.  S.  831 

Advanced  Animal  Breeding 

Ani.  S . 841 

Reproductive  Physiology  in  Domestic  Animals 

9 

Ani . S . 842 

Endocrinology 

Ani.  S.  843 

Physiology  of  Lactation 

9 

Zool . 905 

Advanced  Cell  Biology 

Zoo  1 . 842 

Physiology  of  Domestic  Animals 

Zool . 860 

Comparative  Physiology 
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Courses  in  Other 

Departments  (cont 

■d) 

BN  901 

Metabol i sm  of 

Carbohydrates 

BN  903 

Metabol i sm  of 

Lipids  and  Steroids 

BN  904 

Mechanisms  of 

Biochemical  Regulation 

Micro.  808 

Immunology 

Micro.  903 

V i ruses 

Pity.  S.  842 

Avian  Biology 
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NORTH  DAKOTA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


Courses  in  Veterinary  Science 

341 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

342-343 

Preventive  Veterinary  Medicine 

402 

Avian  Diseases 

410 

Animal  Virology 

420 

Clinical  Parasitology 

430 

The  Zoonoses 

596 

Special  Topics 

597 

Research 

Courses  in  Other 

Departments 

An i . S . 507 

Care  and  Feeding  of  Experimental  Animals 

Ani.  S.  523 

Advanced  Nutrition  of  Ruminants 

An i . S . 524 

Advanced  Nutrition  of  Non-Ruminants 

Ani . S . 526 

Advanced  Animal  Genetics 

Ani.  S.  528 

Advanced  Physiology  of  Reproduction 

Ani . S . 532 

Reproductive  Endocrinology 

Biochem.  586 

Carbohydrates 

Biochem.  587 

Proteins 

Biochem.  589 

Lipids 

Biochem.  595 

Metabol i sm 

Entomol.  511 

Medical  Entomology 
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Courses  in  Other  Departments 


(cont 'd) 


Zool . 362 

Mammalian  Physiology 

Zool . 411 

Cytology 

- 

Zool . 443 

Avian  Biology 

Zool .461 

Cel  1 u 1 a r Phy s i 0 1 ogy 

% 

Zool . 463 

Endocr i no logy 

* 


€ 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


Courses  in  Veterinary  Science 

VetS  590-690  Problems  in  Veterinary  Science 

Courses  in  Other  Departments 


Ani.  S.  711 

Rum i no logy 

Ani . S . 721 

Animal  Nutrition 

Ani . S.  732 

Advanced  Physiology  of  Reproduction 

Chem.  562-662 

Principles  of  Biochemistry 

Zool . 523-623 

Advanced  Systemic  Physiology 

Zool . 525-625 

Advanced  Systemic  Physiology 

Zool.  527-627 

Endocr i no  logy 

Micro.  524-624 

V i rology 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  WYOMING 


Courses  in  Microbiology  and  Veterinary  Medicine 


Vet.  H.  610 

Laboratory  Animal  Care  and  Management 

Vet . H . 611 

Veterinary  Elements 

Microbi . 505D 

Pathogenic  Microbiology 

Microbi . 604 

Immunology 

Microbi . 641 

Introductory  Virology 

Parasit.  63 ID 

Introduction  to  Veterinary  Parasitology 

Microbi.  852 

Medical  Mycology 

Microbi.  609M 

Microbial  Genetics 

Courses  in  Other 

Departments 

Biochem.  801 

Biochemistry  Lipids 

Biochem.  803 

Biochemistry  of  Carbohydrates 

Biochem.  804 

Biochemistry  of  Amino  Acids  and  Proteins 

Biochem.  820 

Structure  and  Function  of  Biomembranes 

Ani.  S.  816 

Advanced  Animal  Nutrition 

Ani . S.  840 

Advanced  Reproductive  Physiology 

Zool . 620D 

General  Cell  Physiology 

Zool . 62 1 D 

General  Cell  Physiology 

Zool . 823 

Cardiovascular  Physiology 

Botany  660D 

Cell  Structure  and  Function 

Zool.  824 

The  Physiology  of  Respiration 

Zool . 826 

Endocrinology 

10 


Courses  in  Other  Departments  (cont'd) 


Zool . 827 
Zool . 634D 
Food  S.  55&D 


Cel lular  Physiology 

Developmental  Biology  and  Embryology 

Meat  Processing 


ORGANIZATION  OF  REGIONAL  PROGRAMS  OF  EDUCATION  AND  SERVICE 


Organization  of  the  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  Degree  Program 

Alternative  patterns  ranging  from  nearly  equal  amounts  of  instruction 
in  the  DVM  program  at  each  of  the  five  cooperating  universities  to  instruction 
exclusively  at  one  university  were  evaluated.  Each  of  the  universities  have 
an  excellent  preveter i nary  medicine  program  which  must  also  be  considered 
in  the  development  of  a plan  for  the  DVM  program.  Interviews  of  officials 
at  the  five  campuses  revealed  that  the  duration  of  the  preveter i nary  program 
is  a function  of  repeated  attemps  to  gain  admission  to  a CVM  rather  than  the 
fulfillment  of  educational  prerequisites. 

A total  of  1676  students  was  admitted  to  the  DVM  program  in  the  U.S. 
veterinary  medical  colleges  in  1974.  The  intense  competition  among  the 
applicants  for  admission  to  veterinary  medicine  caused  delays  in  acceptance 
of  the  applicants.  For  example,  students  may  apply  for  2,  3,  or  4 years 
before  they  are  finally  accepted  into  veterinary  medicine.  Table  5.3  shows 
the  number  of  years  of  preveter inary  education  taken  by  students  admitted 
to  the  U.S.  colleges  of  veterinary  medicine  in  1 97^+  - Analysis  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  1974  entering  classes  show  that  6l  per  cent  of  the  students 
admitted  had  4 or  more  years  of  preveter i nary  medical  education.  Thirty- 
six  per  cent  had  completed  4 years  of  preveter i nary  medical  education  while 
18  per  cent  had  five  years  and  7 per  cent  had  six  or  more  years  of  prevet- 
erinary  education.  A study  of  the  data  suggests  that  in  the  new  college, 
efforts  should  be  made  to  achieve  high  quality  veterinary  education  with 
the  minimum  number  of  years  of  university  work. 
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Table  5.3.  Years  of  Preveter inary  Education  Taken  by  Students  Admitted 


to  U.S.  Veterinary  Colleges  in  197*+. 


Years  of 
Preveter i nary 
Education 

Number 

Students 

Per  Cent 

2 

218 

13 

3 

446 

26 

1+ 

604 

36 

5 

299 

Id 

6 or 

109 

7 

more 

Total 

1676 

100 

« 
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Table  5*4  presents  a plan  for  providing  high  quality  professional  edu- 
cation in  the  minimum  number  of  years.  According  to  this  plan,  preveter i nary 
medicine  is  completed  in  three  academic  years  (averaging  nine  months)  at 
each  of  the  five  universities.  The  preveter i nary  program  is  treated  as 
a continuum  with  the  DVM  program.  According  to  the  plan,  students  are 
admitted  to  the  Regional  veterinary  college  after  three  years  of  preveter” 
irary  medicine  and  continue  their  first  year  in  the  DVM  program  at  their 
home  universities.  The  second  and  third  years  and  nine  months  of  the  fourth 
year  of  the  DVM  program  are  taken  at  the  University  of  Nebraska-Li ncol n. 

Three  months  of  the  fourth  year  are  taken  at  or  under  the  direction  of  the 
university  in  the  students'  heme  states.  Since  graduates  tend  to  locate 
where  they  receive  their  terminal  clinical  education  this  phase  of  the 
program  may  improve  the  geographic  distribution  of  veterinarians. 

The  plan  further  proposes  that  the  B.S.  degree  be  awarded  by  the  home 
university  upon  the  completion  of  its  requirements  after  three  years  in 
preveterinary  medicine  and  one  year  in  the  Regional  CVM. 
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TABLE  5.4  Distribution  of  Preveterinary  Medicine  and  Doctor  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  Instructional  Programs 


Year  in 
Program 

MSU 

(months) 

UN-L 

(months) 

NDSU 

(months) 

SDSU 

(months) 

uv 

(months) 

Admi ss ion 

to  Preveterinary  Medicine 

“iC 

Program 

Year  1 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Year  2 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Year  3 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Admission  to  Regional  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

Year  1 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Award 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

B.S.  Degree 

Year  2 

9 

Year  3 

- « 

9. . . 

icirk 

Summer 

3" 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Year  4 

^ ArA" A~ /c 

* Preveterinary  medicine  usually  takes  four  years. 

**  150  semester  credit  hours  in  DVM  program;  average  semester  hours  of 

credit  among  20  North  American  Colleges  of  Veterinary  Medicine  is 

152.9  (8).  ' 

***  Externship  program  and  elective  courses. 

Clinical  education  blocks. 
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Organization  of  Post-DVM  Programs 


Opportunities  for  all  post-DVM  programs  will  be  expanded  when  the 
CVM  is  operational.  It  is  anticipated  that  existing  M.S.  and  Ph.D. 
degree  programs  will  continue  and  will  be  enhanced  by  the  availability  of 
new  faculty  and  new  research  projects  representing  fields  of  veterinary 
medicine  which  are  not  developed  in  the  five  Old  West  universities.  New 
graduate  programs  may  develop  along  with  the  varied  faculty  expertise. 

Free  movement  of  graduate  students  among  all  departments  of  the 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  including  the  present  Departments  of 
Veterinary  Science  in  the  five  universities,  should  be  encouraged.  The 
barrier  of  nonresident  fees  can  be  removed  by  treating  residents  of  each 
of  the  five  states  as  residents  of  the  CVM;  thus,  students  pay  only 
resident  fees  to  the  university  where  they  are  enrolled  during  a given 
semester  or  quarter. 

Candidates  for  certificates  of  internship  and  residency  should,  like 
other  students  in  the  Regional  CVM,  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  portions 
of  programs  that  are  developed  in  each  of  the  five  states. 

Students  in  continuing  education  likewise  are  encouraged,  according  to 
the  above  pattern,  to  enroll  in  courses  at  each  of  the  five  universities. 

It  is  anticipated  that  programs  will  be  developed  by  collaboration  of  all 
departments  in  the  CVM,  including  all  Departments  of  Veterinary  Science, 
in  concert  with  the  veterinary  medical  associations  in  each  of  the  five 
states.  Such  cooperation  should  provide  assurance  that  CE  courses  will  be 
relevant  to  the  needs  of  veterinarians  in  the  Region. 

A large  number  of  high  quality  CE  programs,  exceeding  the  requirements 
for  relicensure  are  demanded  by  veterinarians  in  the  Region.  Therefore,  it 


i 
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is  essential  for  continuing  education  to  be  a college  function  of  high 
priority.  No  geographic  area  or  veterinary  association  is  too  remote 
from  the  CVM  to  receive  CE  programs  by  college  visiting  faculty,  tele- 
vision, telelecture,  and  packaged  slide-tape  minicourses.  Potential  appli- 
cations of  technologies  such  as  computer  assisted  instruction  and  television 
via  satellite  have  been  discussed  in  an  earlier  section. 

An  educational  principle,  that  individuals  learn  best  when  pertinent 
information  is  presented  at  the  time  the  problem  is  most  pressing,  can 
be  exploited  by  the  diagnostic  and  referral  services.  Information  com- 
municated to  practitioners  by  faculty  to  solve  new  and  unusual  problems, 
in  response  to  the  referral  of  patients  or  specimens,  is  an  unexcelled 
aspect  of  continuing  education. 

Organization  of  Diagnostic  and  Patient  Referral  Service 

A large  number  of  college  faculty,  representing  all  of  the  recognized 
veterinary  medical  specialties,  will  be  an  enormous  asset  not  only  to  con- 
tinuing education  but  also  to  the  diagnostic  and  patient  referral  services 
in  the  entire  Region.  The  existing  diagnostic  laboratories  in  each  state 
can  expect  to  continue  their  vital  services.  Additional  faculty  special- 
ists required  by  the  first  year  of  the  DVM  program  at  each  university  should 
enhance  the  spectrum  of  technical  expertise  for  solution  of  diagnostic 
problems. 

A network  for  storage  and  retrieval  of  data  useful  to  all  five  diagnostic 
laboratories  can  be  developed  by  the  CVM  (see  previous  section  on  communica- 
tion technology).  Linking  the  diagnostic  laboratories  into  a Regional 
information  exchange  network  can  provide  fast  and  highly  reliable  diagnostic 
service  for  the  entire  Region. 
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Referral  service  is  an  essential  Regional  program.  Solution  of  unusual 


and  new  livestock  disease  problems  often,  in  the  judgment  of  practicing 
veterinarians,  require  the  concerted  effort  of  a team  of  faculty  specialists 
with  their  sophisticated  technicians,  laboratories  and  equipment.  Referral 
of  patients  to  the  veterinary  teaching  hospital  by  practitioners  provides 
the  back-up  assistance  which  is  not  currently  available  in  the  Region.  The 
economic  benefits  to  the  livestock  industry  derived  from  referral  services 
is  sufficient  justification  for  establishing  the  Regional  CVM. 

Faculty  at  the  teaching  hospital  regularly  report  (usually  by  telephone) 
all  findings  on  referred  patients  to  the  referring  veterinarian.  Upon  satis- 
factory resolution  of  the  problem  the  referred  patient  is  returned  to  the 
care  of  the  referring  veterinarian;  thus,  clients  of  the  practitioner  remain 
his  cl ients. 

The  daily  solution  of  problems  encountered  by  practicing  veterinarians 
along  with  the  one  to  one  practitioner-faculty  interchange  is  truly  the  most 
effective  form  of  continuing  education  which  has  been  devised.  Furthermore, 
problems  encountered  in  referred  patients  suggest  topics  for  creation  of 
urgently  needed  CE  programs  for  dissemination  throughout  the  Region.  Refer- 
ral services  also  provide  the  faculty  with  a wide  variety  of  animal  species 
with  a large  number  of  disease  problems  for  use  in  teaching  students.  It 
is  recommended  that  referral  policies  be  developed  jointly  by  the  practicing 
veterinarians  and  the  faculty. 

Organization  of  Veterinary  Extension  Programs 

The  ongoing  veterinary  extension  programs  in  each  of  the  five  states 
should  benefit  from  the  CVM.  The  availability  to  the  Extension  Service  of 
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a large  number  of  faculty  representing  all  of  the  recognized  veterinary 
medical  specialties  should  add  diversity  to  the  programs.  Linkage  of 
the  diagnostic  laboratories,  referral  service,  and  investigational  programs 
into  an  informational  network  is  recommended.  This  storage  and  retrieval 
system  will  provide  a new  source  of  current  and  often  emergency  information 
for  use  in  the  extension  program.  For  example,  measures  for  preventing 
transmission  of  St.  Louis  encephalitis  from  horses  to  people,  or  alerting 
areas  to  new  herd  health  programs  call  for  a technology  based  extension 
service. 

In  addition  to  communication  through  the  above  informational  network, 
faculty  specialists  may  conduct  extension  programs  by  telelectures,  slide- 
tape  minicourses,  videotapes,  and  possibly  by  two-way  audio  and  video 
telecasts  via  communications  satellite  as  technology  is  developed. 

The  Veterinary  Investigational  Programs 

The  ongoing  veterinary  research  programs  need  not  be  changed  when  the 
CVM  opens.  The  availability  of  a larger  number  of  faculty  specialists  in 
the  Region  should  enable  the  Region  to  attract  higher  levels  of  research 
funding  from  federal,  foundation,  and  private  sources.  Not  only  greater 
visibility  but  also  united  efforts  of  more  veterinary  scientists  should 
increase  the  research  funding  of  the  present  Departments  of  Veterinary 
Science.  This  report  recommends  that  veterinary  scientists  in  the  Region 
with  common  research  interests  be  assured  of  maximum  freedom  to  develop 
joint  research  proposals. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Principles  were  identified  which  guided  the  development  of  educational 
programs.  Departures  from  traditional  veterinary  colleges  include  an 
independent  study  program,  computer  assisted  instruction,  two-way  audio  and 
color  video  telecasts  via  Communications  Technology  Satellite,  a modular 
curriculum,  externship  program,  and  utilization  of  faculty  expertise  and 
courses  at  five  universities.  Strategies  to  improve  the  maldistribution 
of  veterinarians  are  incorporated. 

This  study  recommends  that  the  Regional  veterinary  college  design  its 
educational  program  as  a continuum  including  preveter i nary  medicine,  the 
JVM  degree  program,  and  continuing  education.  It  is  further  recommended 
that  (a)  students  be  admitted  to  the  DVM  program  after  the  equivalent  of 
three  years  of  preveterinary  medicine  (b)  continue  their  first  year  in 
the  DVM  program  and  receive  the  B.S.  degree  at  their  home  universities, 

(c)  complete  years  two  and  three  and  nine  months  of  the  fourth  year  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska-L incol n and  (d)  take  three  months  of  the  12-month 
fourth  year  under  the  direction  of  the  university  in  the  student's  home 
state. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  curriculum  at  each  participating  university 
be  similar  and  compatible  with  emphasis  upon  integration  of  the  comparative 
medical  sciences. 

it  is  recommended  that  quality  control  of  veterinary  instruction  among 
the  five  institutions  be  achieved  by  providing  a computer  based  Tutorial 
Evaluation  System  for  studenrs. 

This  study  recommends  that  final  and  detailed  decisions  concerning  the 
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curriculum  be  the  responsibility  of  the  faculty. 

This  study  recommends  that  the  programs  be  of  good  quality  so  as  to 
exceed  the  minimum  requirements  for  accreditation  of  the  college. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  proposed  college  give  high  priority  to 
continuing  education. 

In  the  interest  of  utilizing  all  potential  expertise  in  providing 
services,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Regional  veterinary  college  link  the 
diagnostic  1 aboratories, referral  services;and  extension  service  into  a 
Regional  information  exchange  network.  The  curriculum  strategy,  offering 
all  of  the  first  year  of  instruction  and  one  quarter  of  the  clinical  in- 
struction in  the  student's  home  state,  should  encourage  graduates  to  lo- 
cate in  food  animal  practice  in  rural  areas;  thus  tending  to  correct  the 
maldistribution  of  veterinarians. 
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CHAPTER  6 


GOVERNANCE  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Higher  education  is  today  the  target  of  growing  pressure  for  im- 
proved management  capability.  Accountability  is  changing  so  as  to 
focus  on  both  elements  of  the  cost-benefit  equation.  Not  only  must 
stewardship  obligations  be  met;  the  provider  of  funds  is  demanding  an 
assurance  that  desirable  benefits  are  derived  from  the  resources  in- 
vested. It  is  the  objective  of  this  chapter  to  develop  and  present  a 
feasible  plan  for  administration  and  governance  of  the  Regional  CVM. 

GOVERNANCE 


Ideally,  each  participating  university  will  be  equitably  involved 
in  governance. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Regional  college  of  veterinary  medicine 
shall  have  a Board  of  Trustees  with  equal  representation  from  each  of 
the  governing  bodies  of  the  five  participating  universities.  The  Board 
of  Trustees  shall  have  five  members;  one  representing  Montana  State  Uni- 
versity, one  representing  the  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln,  one  repre- 
senting North  Dakota  State  University,  one  representing  South  Dakota  State 
University,  and  one  representing  the  University  of  Wyoming.  The  trustee 
representing  the  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln  shall  serve  as  Chairman 
and  be  a voting  member.  The  Chancellor  and  Vice  Chancellor  (agriculture 
and  natural  resources)  of  the  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln  shall  serve 
as  ex  officio  but  shall  not  vote.  The  method  used  by  the  governing  body 
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of  each  participating  university  to  select  its  representative  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Regional  veterinary  college  is  left  to  the  governing 
body's  discretion. 

The  above  proposal  is  intended  to  provide  equal  representation  and 
voting  privileges  for  each  participating  university.  Designation  of  the 
Trustee  representing  the  University  of  Nebraska  as  Chairman  (a)  promotes 
frequent  and  convenient  communication  with  the  Chancellor  and  (b)  gives 
cognizance  to  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Nebraska  bears  a large  financial 
responsibility  for  the  veterinary  college. 

In  evaluating  the  composition  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  considera- 
tion was  given  to  two  or  more  representatives  from  each  of  the  governing 
boards  of  the  participating  universities.  After  weighing  the  relevant 
factors  such  as  (a)  the  rather  small  size  of  the  Regional  CVM  compared 
with  other  colleges  in  the  university,  (b)  the  travel  expense  and  time 
required  for  each  Trustee  to  participate  in  meetings  of  the  Board,  and 
(c)  the  relative  effectiveness  of  five  Trustees  versus  ten  or  fifteen  in 
decision  making,  it  was  concluded  that  the  maximum  cost-benefit  will  be 
achieved  by  five  Trustees.  To  assure  representation  of  each  participating 
university  at  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  it  is  recommended  that 
each  governing  body  designate  an  alternate  as  well  as  a primary  Trustee. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Figure  6.1  presents  a suggested  plan  for  administrative  organization 
of  the  proposed  college.  This  proposal  addresses  the  fundamental  functions 
of  management:  planning,  organizing,  actuating  and  controlling.  These 
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Suggested  Organization  Chart  for  the  Regional  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine 
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four  functions  are  inextricably  interwoven  and  interrelated.  Vertical 
levels  of  organization,  shown  in  the  organization  chart,  build  from 
seven  departmental  Chairmen  who  represent  the  faculty,  to  the  Associate 
Deans  and  Dean,  the  Vice  Chancellor,  Chancellor  and  Board  of  Trustees. 

Clear  channels  of  communication  are  established  for  administration 
of  academic  programs.  In  addition,  there  is  a simple  mechanism  for  the 
administration  of  research  and  extension  programs.  Designation  of  the 
Dean  of  the  college  as  Assistant  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  Assistant  Director  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  is 
proposed  as  the  coordinating  link  between  research  and  extension  in  the 

veterinary  college  and  the  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 

*ic 

Station  and  the  Director  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service.  This 
arrangement  should  assure  collaboration  of  veterinary  faculty  with  fac- 
ulty in  other  colleges  in  the  agricultural  research  and  cooperative 
extension  programs. 

In  view  of  the  demands  for  leadership  and  coordination,  imposed 
upon  the  CVM  by  the  participation  of  five  universities,  an  Associate  Dean 
for  Regional  Programs  is  designated  in  the  organization  chart. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Science  (Micro- 
biology-Veterinary Medicine  at  the  University  of  Wyoming)  at  each  of  the 
participating  universities  serve  in  the  dual  role  as  a department  in  the 
CVM.  The  exception  is  at  the  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln  (UNL)  where 
three  departments  will  be  required  (Comparative  Medical  Sciences,  Patho- 
biology  and  Clinical  Sciences).  The  present  Department  of  Veterinary 
Science  at  UNL  may  continue  as  a research  and  graduate  department  with 

joint  faculty  appointments  in  the  CVM  or  it  may  expand  and  reorganize  into 

*The  Dean  of  the  CVM  should  also  have  linkage  with  the  Experiment  Stations 
and  Extension  Services  at  MSU,  NDSU,  SDSU  and  UW. 
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the  three  departments  named  above.  If  the  decision  is  made  to  retain 
the  present  strong  Department  of  Veterinary  Science  at  UNL  when  the 

JU 

CVH  opens,  it  seems  logical  that  it  be  added  to  the  organization  chart. 

In  summary,  the  proposed  organization  is  conceived  to  promulgate 
management  by  objectives,  effective  communication,  decentralization, 
and  an  harmonious  administration  which  is  flexible  and  responsive. 

Committees 

Participation  of  faculty  at  each  cooperating  university  in  committees 
of  the  CVM  must  also  be  assured. 

An  Admissions  Committee  is  appropriate  in  each  participating  De- 
partment of  Veterinary  Science.  Each  Committee  shall  evaluate  appli- 
cants from  its  respective  State  and  certify  to  the  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Veterinary  Science,  who  shall  certify  to  the  Dean  of  the  CVM, 
those  individuals  who  are  selected  to  fill  the  State's  quota  in  the  first 
year  class.  The  Chairmen  of  each  of  the  five  Admissions  Committees  shall 
convene  as  a CVM  Admissions  Committee  chaired  by  the  Associate  Dean  for 
Regional  Programs. 

A Standards  Committee  and  a Curriculum  Committee  shall  each  have  one 
representative  from  each  Department  in  the  CVM,  with  the  Associate  Dean 
(Academic  Affairs)  of  the  College  serving  as  Chairman  of  both  committees. 
Since  each  Department  of  Veterinary  Science  is  a Department  in  the  CVM, 
each  of  the  five  participating  universities  are  represented  on  the  Standards 
Committee  and  on  the  Curriculum  Committee. 

* The  Department  may  choose  to  replace  the  proposed  Department  of  Patho- 
biology  shown  in  the  chart. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


This  study  recommends  that  the  Regional  college  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine be  governed  by  a Board  of  Trustees  with  equal  representation  from 
each  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  five  participating  universities.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  five  members;  one  representing  Montana  State 
University,  one  representing  the  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln,  one  re- 
presenting North  Dakota  State  University,  one  representing  South  Dakota 
State  University,  and  one  representing  the-Univers! ty  of  Wyoming. 

It  is  recommended  that  administration  of  the  Regional  college  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln, 
the  Vice  Chancellor,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  seven 
Department  Chairmen.  It  is  further  recommended  that  the  Departments  of 
Veterinary  Science  (Division  of  Microbiology  and  Veterinary  Medicine  at 
the  University  of  Wyoming)  at  each  of  the  participating  universities  serve 
as  departments  in  the  Regional  CVM. 

This  study  recommends  that  the  veterinary  faculty  at  each  of  the 
five  participating  universities  be  represented  on  the  Standards  Committee 
and  the  Curriculum  Committee  of  the  Regional  college.  Finally,  it  is 
recommended  that  an  Admissions  Committee  in  each  of  the  five  states  be 
responsible  for  (a)  evaluation  of  applicants  from  its  respective  state 
and  (b)  certifying  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Science, 
who  shall  certify  to  the  Dean  of  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  those 
students  who  are  selected  to  fill  the  state's  quota  in  the  first  year 
class. 
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CHAPTER  7 


FEDERAL,  FOUNDATION  AND  PRIVATE  SOURCES 
OF  CAPITAL  AND  OPERATING  FUNDS 

Nineteen  colleges  of  veterinary  medicine  are  currently  attempting 
to  serve  fifty  states  in  the  nation  and  as  such  these  colleges  are  con- 
sidered a national  resource.  During  the  past  decade  a large  proportion 
of  the  funds  for  capital  as  well  as  for  operation  was  provided  by  fed- 
eral agencies.  Federal  arid  other  nonstate  sources  of  funds  for  veteri- 
nary colleges  were  investigated  and  are  summarized  below. 

FEDERAL  SUPPORT  OF  COLLEGES  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

A level  of  appropriations  and  availability  of  federal  funds  are 
uncertain  from  year  to  year;  however,  this  section  will  include  those 
federal  statutes  authorizing  the  support  of  programs  in  colleges  of 
veterinary  medicine  as  of  the  date  of  this  writing,  November  3,  1975. 

Comprehensive  Health  Manpower  Training  Act  (P.L.  92-157)  as  Amended  (1) 

The  Veterinary  Medical  Education  Act  (Public  Law  89-709)  amended 
the  Health  Manpower  Education  Act  to  authorize  funds  for  veterinary  col- 
leges for  construction,  operation,  scholarships,  and  loans.  In  1975 
Congress  passed  a continuing  resolution  authorizing  continuation  of  the 
above  program  until  final  action  is  taken  on  substantive  legislation  and 
appropriations . 
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Construction.  The  maximum  federal  share  of  costs  of  construction 
for  new  colleges  or  major  expansion  of  existing  colleges  was  set  at  80 
percent.  In  1974  veterinary  colleges  received  awards  of  funds  totaling 
$15,218,840  for  construction  of  teaching  and  research  facilities.  In 
1975  construction  grants  totaled  $10.8  million.  A construction  program 
covers  aquisltion  of  existing  buildings  (but  not  Including  the  land  on 
which  these  buildings  stand)  and  the  cost  of  interim  facilities  to  pro- 
vide space  on  a short-term  ("less  than  10  years")  basis  while  facilities 
of  a more  permanent  nature  are  being  planned  or  constructed.  Evaluation 
of  proposals  is  made  under  competitive  circumstances;  construction  pro- 
jects may  be  funded  at  less  than  maximum  support  provided  by  law.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  since  appropriations  are  uncertain  from  year  to 
year  and  provide  an  unreliable  basis  for  long-term  planning.  Inter- 
est! tutional  construction,  like  colleges  of  medicine  and  veterinary 
medicine  or  a regional  college,  has  been  looked  upon  very  favorably. 

For  purposes  of  receiving  construction  assistance  under  the  above 
federal  legislation,  a new  college  of  veterinary  medicine  must  be  plarned, 
programmed,  and  have  a funding  commitment  to  fulfill  all  requirements  for 
accreditation.  A new  school  is  responsible  for  initiating  a request  for 
reasonable  assurance  of  accreditation  from  the  responsible  accrediting 
body,  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association.  Before  being  provided 
with  this  statement  of  reasonable  assurance  of  accreditation  and  prior  to 
its  first  application  for  construction  or  other  funds  from  the  federal 
government,  a developing  college  of  veterinary  medicine  should  request  an 
evaluation  by  the  AVMA  Council  on  Education.  The  Council  will  then  deslg- 
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nate  two  or  more  members  to  conduct  an  on-site  study  of  the  developing 
college.  The  Council  will  evaluate  the  site  visit  report  and  determine 
whether  or  not  there  is  indication  of  reasonable  assurance  that  the  new 
college  will  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  "Essentials  of  an 
Acceptable  Veterinary  Medical  School"  by  the  time  it  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  two  years.  The  AVMA  provisional  accreditation  report  is  sent 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  with  a re- 
quest for  a "Certificate  of  Reasonable  Assurance"  (2,4). 

Operational  Funds.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  authorized  to  make  annual  awards  known  as  capitation  grants  (support 
based  upon  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  DVM  program)  to  col- 
leges of  veterinary  medicine  for  the  support  of  the  education  programs. 

To  be  eligible  for  a capitation  grant,  the  applicant  must  be  accredited 
by  the  Council  on  Education  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association 
or  have  received  a finding  of  reasonable  assurance  of  accreditation  from 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  A new  school  may  apply  for  a grant 
in  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  In  which  it  will  admit  Its 
first  class  by  providing  reasonable  assurance  that  It  will  admit  its  first 
class  by  the  following  October  15.  The  amount  of  the  annual  grant  to  each 
such  school  with  an  approved  application  is  computed  for  each  fiscal  year 
as  follows:  each  college  of  veterinary  medicine  shall  receive  not  more 

than  $1,750  for  each  full-time  student,  and  $700  for  each  enrollment  bonus 
student.  A bonus  student  is  defined  as  any  student  in  a first-year  class 
that  has  or  had  an  enrollment  exceeding  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  five 
percent  or  five  students,  whichever  is  greater.  Capitation  funds  in  the 
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amount  of  $8,880,716  were  allocated  to  veterinary  colleges  in  fiscal 
year  1974  and  $7,011,770  in  fiscal  year  1975  (3,4). 

Health  Professions  Scholarship  Program.  This  program  assists  stu- 
dents having  exceptional  need  for  financial  assistance.  Each  college 
participating  In  this  program  is  responsible  for  selecting  the  recipients 
of  scholarships  and  determining  the  amount  of  assistance  a student  may 
receive.  The  maximum  scholarship  a student  may  receive  for  a calendar 
year  is  $3,500  or  the  amount  of  his  financial  need,  whichever  is  the 
lesser  (5). 

For  the  fiscal  year  1974  and  1975  the  grant  formula  for  scholarship 
funds  awarded  to  colleges  is  the  greater  of  (1)  $3,000  x number  of  full- 
time students  from  low-income  backgrounds,  or  (2)  $3,000  x 1/10  the  number 
of  full-time  students  of  the  school.  Scholarship  funds  in  the  amount  of 
$735,774  were  awarded  to  veterinary  colleges  in  fiscal  1974  and  $293,763 
in  fiscal  year  1975  (4). 

Student  Loans.  The  student  loan  program  provides  long-term,  low- 
interest  loans  to  support  students  having  need  for  financial  assistance. 
Colleges  of  veterinary  medicine  received  $1,864,426  of  loan  funds  in 
fiscal  year  1974  and  $1,879,563  in  fiscal  year  1975  (4,6). 

The  maximum  amount  a veterinary  student  may  borrow  for  an  academic 
year  is  $3,500,  or  the  amount  of  his  financial  need,  whichever  is  the 
lesser.  The  interest  rate  Is  3 percent. 

Each  school  participating  in  this  program  is  responsible  for  select- 
ing the  recipients  of  loans  and  for  determining  the  amount  of  assistance 
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a student  requires.  Loans  are  payable  to  the  school  over  a ten-year 
period  which  begins  one  year  after  completion  of  studies.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  if  the  student  agrees  to  practice  veterinary  medicine  for  at 
least  two  years  in  an  area  of  a state  which  has  been  determined  to  have 
a shortage  of  and  need  for  veterinarians,  the  federal  government  will 
repay  a portion  of  the  outstanding  principal  and  interest  as  follows: 


1.  Upon  completion  of  your  first  year  of  the  practice  as 
specified  in  the  agreement,  30  percent  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  each  such  loan  which  is  outstanding  on 
the  date  you  begin  such  practice  will  be  repaid. 

2.  Upon  completion  of  your  second  year  of  such  practice, 
another  30  percent  of  the  principal  and  interest  of 
each  such  loan  will  be  repaid. 

3.  Upon  completion  of  a third  year  of  such  practice,  an 
additional  25  percent  of  the  principal  and  interest  of 
each  such  loan  will  be  repaid  (6). 


The  Secretary  of  HEW,  after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  state 
health  authority  and  the  Health  Scarcity  Area  Identification  Program, 
has  designated  areas  in  the  following  Old  West  states  as  shortage  areas: 
Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  (7). 

Special  Project  Grants.  The  Comprehensive  Health  Manpower  Training 
Act  provides  for  grants  to  assist  colleges  of  veterinary  medicine  in 
meeting  the  costs  of  special  projects.  Such  a grant  may  be  awarded  to 
accomplish  among  others  one  of  the  following  purposes: 


a.  to  develop  programs  for  cooperative  interdisciplinary 
training  among  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  veteri- 
nary medicine,  nursing,  public  health,  allied  health, 
and  other  health  professions  schools,  including  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  team  approach  to  the  delivery  of 
health  services; 


* Listed  by  county 
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b.  to  develop  and  operate  training  programs  and  train 
for  new  roles,  types,  or  levels  of  health  personnel, 
including  programs  for  the  training  of  assistants  to 
health  professionals; 

c.  to  research,  develop,  or  demonstrate  advances  in  the 
various  fields  related  to  education  in  the  health 
professions ; 

d.  to  assist  in  increasing  the  supply,  or  Improving  the 
distribution,  by  geographic  area  or  specialty  groups, 
of  veterinarians; 

e.  to  establish  and  operate  projects  designed  to  increase 
enrollment  in  colleges  of  veterinary  medicine; 

f.  to  establish  and  operate  projects  designed  to  increase 
enrollments  from  minority  or  low- income  croups;  and 

g.  to  plan  experimental  teaching  programs  and  facilities  (8). 

Health  Manpower  Initiative  Grants.  Grants  are  available  for  projects 
to  establish  training  programs  for  veterinary  students  in  shortage  areas 
to  improve  the  supply,  quality,  utilization  and  geographic  and  specialty 
distribution  of  veterinarians  and  other  health  professionals.  These  grants 
also  support  projects  to  educate  students  in  auxiliary  health  fields  in 
the  use  of  the  interdisciplinary  team  approach  to  the  delivery  of  primary 
health  care  (9). 

Summary  of  Amount  of  Awards  from  Health  Resources  Administration. 
Federal  sources  provide  a large  part  of  veterinary  college  funds.  In  the 
development  of  the  financial  plan  for  the  regional  CVM,  it  is  imperative 
to  have  specific  information  on  each  federal  program  and  the  amount  of 
the  awards  made  to  U.S.  veterinary  colleges  in  the  last  two  fiscal  years. 
Table  7.1  summarizes  the  funds  awarded  to  the  U.S.  veterinary  colleges  by 
the  Health  Resources  Administration.  Awards  for  the  five  programs  totaled 
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TABLE  7-1  Federal  Funds  Received  by  U.S.  Veterinary  Colleges  in  Fiscal 

Years  1974  and  1975  Primarily  for  Veterinary  Medical  Education 


Name  of  Program 

Amount  of  Award 

in 

Fiscal  Year 

1974 

1975 

Construction  of  Facilities 

$15,218,840 

$10,800,000 

Capitation 

8,880,716 

7,011,770 

Scholarships 

735,774 

293,763 

Loans  for  DVM  Students 

1 ,864,426 

1,879,563 

Special  Projects 

828,225 

316,427 

Total 

$27,527,981 

$20,301,523 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Health 

Resources  Administration,  Bureau  of  Health  Resources  De- 
velopment, Bethesda , Maryland.  Personal  Communication, 
November  3,  1975. 
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$27,527,981  In  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $20,301,523  In  fiscal  1975.  Among 
the  programs  supported,  the  largest  sum,  over  $15.2  million  in  1974  and 
$10.8  million,  was  granted  for  construction  of  veterinary  college  facil- 
ities (4) . 

Animal  Resources  for  Medical  Research 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  awards  project  grants  for  the 
improvement  of  animal  resources  for  medical  research.  Specific  types 
of  projects  that  may  be  supported  include:  developing  and  defining  new 

animal  biological  models,  developing  and  improving  institutional  animal 
resources,  developing  and  maintaining  diagnostic  laboratories,  improving 
the  health  and  well-being  of  research  animals,  and  gathering  and  dissem- 
inating information  on  research  animals. 

Colleges  of  veterinary  medicine  conducting  programs  in  biomedical 
research  may  apply  for  an  animal  resources  grant.  The  proposed  grant 
must  serve  qualified  biomedical  investigators  on  a regional  or  national 
basis.  Grant  applications  are  reviewed  according  to  need  for  the  project 
and  quality  of  research  facilities  and  personnel  (10). 

Animal  Health  Research  Act 

The  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  passed  and  sent  to  the 
President  for  approval,  H.R.  11873,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  encourage  and  assist  the  states  in  carrying  out  a program  of 
animal  health  research  (11).  Among  those  institutions  eligible  for  money 
appropriated  under  this  proposed  act  are  all  accredited  colleges  of  veteri- 
nary medicine.  Although  the  President  vetoed  the  bill  in  August  1974,  its 
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provisions  are  summarized  here  because  Congress  expects  to  renew  its  efforts 
to  present  a compromise  Animal  Health  Research  Act  which  the  President 
will  approve. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  Congress  would  be  authorized  to 
appropriate  up  to  $75  million  for  the  following  purposes: 


a.  to  support  continuing  research  programs  by  meeting 
the  expenses  of  conducting  research,  publishing 
and  disseminating  research  results,  administrative 
direction,  purchase  of  equipment  and  supplies,  and 
alteration  or  renovation  of  buildings; 

b.  twenty  million  dollars  to  support  research  on  spe- 
cific national  or  regional  animal  health  problems 
(including  fresh-water  fish  and  shellfish);  and 

c.  twelve  million  dollars  to  support  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding veterinary  medical  research  facilities,  which 
costs  may  include  the  purchase  of  land,  construction 
or  remodeling  of  buildings,  and  buying  and  installing 
research  equipment  (12). 


Hatch  Act 


The  Hatch  Act  of  1887  and  other  laws  stemming  from  this  act  provide 
federal  funds  for  agricultural  research  in  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  established  at  land  grant  universities  (13).  A part  of  agri- 
cultural research  includes  veterinary  research.  As  a part  of  five 
universities,  the  regional  college  is  eligible  and  should  receive  Hatch 
Act  funds  through  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  of  each  of  the 
univers i t i es . 


Other  Federal  Support 

Colleges  of  veterinary  medicine  are  eligible  to  apply  to  federal 
agencies  and  compete  for  grants  and  contracts  to  support  research  and 
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research  training,  libraries,  biomedical  communication,  and  international 
veterinary  medicine.  The  National  Institutes  of  Health  (Public  Service 
Act  of  1944)  is  the  source  of  the  largest  amount  of  grant  funds  available 
to  colleges  of  veterinary  medicine. 

OTHER  GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT 

The  Old  West  Regional  Commission  is  presently  authorized  to  provide 
capital  funds  for  demonstration  projects.  Each  application  for  funds  is 
evaluated  on  its  merit  in  competition  with  other  proposals  throughout 
the  Region.  In  addition,  the  Commission  is  preparing  a regional  econo- 
mic plan  which  after  approval  will  result  in  new  authority  to  supplement 
federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 

FOUNDATIONS  AND  PRIVATE  SOURCES 

Foundat i ons 

State-supported  universities  strive  to  build  endowments  and  acquire 
funds  for  special  projects  from  foundations  and  private  donors  as  well 
as  from  federal  agencies.  The  Annual  Register  of  Grant  Support  1974-75 
( 1 4)  and  The  Foundation  Directory  and  Supplement  Number  One  to  July  1975 
provides  the  academic  and  professional  community  a comprehensive  up-to- 
date  list  of  existing  forms  of  financial  aid.  The  number  of  foundations 
by  program  area  for  which  veterinary  colleges  qualify  for  support  are  as 
follows:  14  for  medical  education  and  training,  62  for  cancer  education 

and  research,  18  for  continuing  education,  59  in  environmental  health, 

119  in  medical  research,  and  232  in  medical  sciences.  Only  7 (2  private 
and  5 federal)  are  listed  specifically  for  veterinary  medicine. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  there  are  18  foundations  with  headquarters  in 
the  Old  West  Region  (MT,  1;  NE,  12  ; SD,  1;  and  WY,  4).  Eleven 

of  the  18  support  higher  education,  health,  or  student  loans.  For  example, 
two  foundations  in  Wyoming  grant  loans  to  students  from  Sheridan,  or  from 
five  Northeastern  counties  in  the  State. 

A search  of  foundation  directories  revealed  no  foundation  or  other 
nongovernmental  sources  of  funds  for  construction  of  facilities  specif- 
ically for  veterinary  colleges  (14,15).  In  consideration  of  the  available 
information,  it  is  clear  that  veterinary  colleges  may  compete  with  other 
biomedical  institutions  for  operating  funds  for  specific  projects  (fellow- 
ships, scholarships,  research).  It  is  not  feasible  for  the  proposed  col- 
lege to  develop  a stable  and  reliable  financial  base  upon  gifts  and  grants 
from  foundations  and  private  donors.  It  is,  however,  recommended  that  the 
new  college  be  aggressive  and  skillful  in  the  development  of  proposals  and 
in  seeking  financial  support  of  its  programs  from  foundations,  industry, 
and  private  donors  as  well  as  from  federal  agencies. 

Income  from  Professional  Services 

Veterinary  colleges  generate  a certain  amount  of  operating  income  from 
professional  activities  in  the  teaching  hospital,  clinical  laboratory,  and 
field  service.  The  income  so  generated  at  the  proposed  college  will  be 
minimal  in  the  first  year  of  operation  but  will  increase  over  time. 

Tuition 

in  general,  the  annual  cost  of  education  for  veterinary  students  is 
similar  to  that  for  medical  students  (13,16),  which  implies  that  tuition 
levels  should  also  be  similar  to  that  for  medical  students. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


A large  portion  of  the  capital  and  operating  funds,  as  well  as  stu- 
dent scholarships  and  loans,  for  the  nation's  veterinary  colleges  is 
provided  by  federal  agencies. 

It  is  essential  that  college  administrators  seek  federal  participa- 
tion in  construction  with  utmost  vigor  and  expertise.  If  the  college 
is  successful  in  obtaining  federal  funds  for  construction,  this  study 
RECOMMENDS  that  such  funds  obtained  be  used  as  a credit  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  participation  by  each  state. 

It  Is  feasible  for  the  college  to  plan  for  grants,  contracts  and 
gifts  to  support  education,  research,  scholarships  and  fellowships.  This 
study  RECOMMENDS  that  the  leadership  of  the  veterinary  college  be  aggres- 
sive and  skillful  in  seeking  financial  support  of  its  programs  from  foun- 
dations, industry,  and  private  donors,  as  well  as  from  federal  agencies. 

This  study  RECOMMENDS  that  the  level  of  tuition  for  DVM  students  be 
identical  to  that  for  medical  students  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
College  of  Medicine. 
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CHAPTER  8 


CAPITAL  COSTS 


Two  of  the  basic  assumptions  presented  in  Chapter  One  are  especially 
germane  to  the  costs  of  the  proposed  college:  (a)  an  innovative  curric- 

ulum shall  be  designed  to  maximize  the  use  of  existing  veterinary  science 
departments  and  industrial,  government  and  private  resources  in  the  five 
states,  and  (b)  consistent  with  a high  quality,  fully  accredited  college, 
the  capital  costs  shall  be  as  reasonable  as  possible. 

In  the  development  of  requirements  for  the  Northern  Plains  CVH,  space 
allocated  to  each  function  is  neither  optimal  nor  minimal.  Less  space 
would  compromise  quality  and  endanger  accreditation;  a more  elaborate  pro- 
gram would  provide  useful  but  not  mandatory  space  for  a successful  CVM. 

Each  of  the  five  departments  of  veterinary  science,  or  equivalent,  have 
facilities  for  preveter i nary  medical  education,  graduate  education,  diag- 
nostic service  and  research.  It  is  the  objective  of  this  chapter  to  de- 
termine the  cost  of  additions  to  existing  facilities  which  will  enable  the 
five  veterinary  science  departments  to  add  the  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
degree  program. 

Research  on  this  topic  logically  followed  four  pathways: 

1.  Development  of  an  inventory  of  facilities  at  each  of 
the  five  universities  which  may  be  shared  and  serve 
as  part  of  the  regional  CVM; 
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2.  Determination  of  the  total  space  requirements  for 
the  proposed  college; 

3.  Calculation  of  the  number  of  square  feet  and  cost 
of  new  construction  to  be  added  to  the  existing 
facilities;  and 

4.  Development  of  an  equitable  financial  plan. 

EXISTING  FACILITIES  AND  LAND  WHICH  MAY  BE  SHARED 
AND  SERVE  AS  PART  OF  REGIONAL  COLLEGE 

Data  on  the  number  of  acres  of  land  and  square  feet  of  facilities 
at  each  participating  university,  which  might  be  shared  with  the  re- 
gional CVM,  was  obtained  by  questionnaire  (Appendix  A).  In  addition, 

Dr.  B.W.  Kingrey  and  Dr.  C.R.  Cole  visited  each  university  for  on-site 
inspection  and  evaluation  of  the  appropriateness  of  those  facilities  for 
veterinary  medicine.  A summary  of  the  facilities  was  prepared  to  show 
the  identification  of  the  building  or  space,  number  of  gross  square  feet 
(GSF)  to  be  shared,  1975  replacement  cost  per  gross  square  foot,  and  total 
replacement  cost  in  1975.  The  estimated  replacement  value  of  the  land  at 
the  campus  site  and  the  land  reserved  for  veterinary  research  was  also 
reported.  The  above  summary  was  then  mailed  to  each  veterinary  science 
department  for  verification  of  the  data. 

Basis  for  Estimating  Replacement  Costs 

Replacement  cost  for  1975  was  based  upon  (a)  actual  construction  bids 
on  the  facility,  or  similar  campus  buildings,  obtained  by  the  university 
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in  1975  or  escalated  to  1975;  (b)  actual  1975  bids  on  comparable  facil- 
ities at  universities  in  the  Old  West  states  and/or  outside  of  the  Region; 

(c)  estimates  on  cost  of  land  and  facilities  by  appropriate  officials  of 
the  university;  (d)  consulting  architects;  and  (e)  Building  Construction 
Cost  Data  1975,  Robert  Snow  Means  Company  (1).  Estimates  of  total  pro- 
ject costs  include:  total  building  work;  fees  such  as  architectural, 

engineering,  supervision,  inspection,  legal,  tests  and  borings;  fixed  and 
movable  equipment;  contingencies;  site  improvements;  and  on-site  and  off- 
site connecting  utility  lines.  The  cost  of  streets  was  not  included. 

Only  space  directly  related  to  programs  of  the  CVM  were  included  in 
the  inventory.  Not  included  are  dormitories,  prorated  share  of  student 
centers,  cafeterias,  recreational  areas,  administrative  areas,  computer 
centers,  cultural  facilities,  and  similar  use  facilities. 

Inventory 

Tables  8.1  through  8.5  present  the  data  on  existing  facilities  in- 
cluding land  at  each  university  which  may  be  shared  and  serve  as  part 
of  the  regional  CVM. 

Montana  State  University,  according  to  the  inventory  presented  in 
Table  8.1,  has  42,850  gross  square  feet  of  space  valued  at  nearly  $3  million 
which  may  be  shared  and  serve  as  part  of  the  regional  college.  Although  the 
University  has  need  for  new  facilities  in  several  areas,  through  close 
scheduling  of  existing  teaching  areas  it  will  be  possible  to  accommodate 
Montana  veterinary  students  in  the  first  year  and  during  one  quarter  of 
the  fourth  year  of  the  DVM  program. 
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It  is  feasible  to  teach  20  medical  and  17  veterinary  medical  students 
simultaneously  in  several  of  the  preclinical  sciences.  Autotutorial  lab- 
oratory, classroom,  and  laboratory  requirements  for  medical  and  veterinary 
medical  students  are  identical.  Since  approximately  75  percent  of  the 
library  accessions  are  the  same  for  medical  and  veterinary  medical  stu- 
dents, it  is  appropriate  to  share  the  library  resources.  In  fact,  the  re- 
modeled space  for  medicine  in  the  University  Library  is  listed  in  the  in- 
ventory as  shared  space. 

Land  on  campus  and  at  the  veterinary  research  farm  is  available. 
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TABLE  8.1  Inventory  of  Facilities  and  Land  at  Montana  State  University 
which  May  Serve  as  Part  of  the  Regional  College  of  Veterinary 
Med i c i ne 


FACILITIES 


Name  of  Fac i 1 i ty 

Gross 

Square 

Feet 

Replacement 

Cost/GSF 

1975(a) 

Replacement 
Cost  in 
1975 

Vet.  Research  and 
Diagnostic  Laboratory 

25,000 

$70.oo(b) 

$1  ,750,000 

Vet.  Research  Buildings 
at  Huidekoper  Station 

5,500 

53.00(h) 

291  ,500 

Clinical  Med ic i ne 
Library 

1,350 

5,500 

53.00(h) 

48.35(c) 

71  ,550 
265,925 

Classroom 

900 

55 . 75 (c) 

50,175 

Laborator  i es  (^) 

1 ,600 

65.19(e) 

104,304 

Autotutor i a 1 

2,400 

6o.0o(e) 

144,000 

Seminar 

600 

43-15  ^e) 

25,890 

Off-S i te  Utilities 
for  1 1 ,000  GSF 

5.0o(e) 

55,000 

Boiler  and  Equipment 
for  1 1 ,000  GSF 

,50(e) 

5,500 

Library  Monographs  and 
Serials(9) 

150,000 

Subtotal  Facilities^)  42,850  $2,913,844 
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TABLE  8.1  (cont'd) 


LAND 


Land  Site 

Acres 

Replacement 
Cost/Acre 
1 975(e) 

Replacement 
Cost  in 

1975 

Campus 

40 

15.000 

600,000 

Vet.  Research 

460 

1,500 

690,000 

Subtotal  Land 

500 

$ 1 ,290,000 

Total  Replacement  Cost  of 
Land  and  Facilities  in  1975 

• 

$4,203,844 

Estimates  include:  fees  such  as  architectural,  engineering,  super- 

vision, inspection,  legal,  tests  and  borings;  total  building  work; 
contingency,  fixed  and  movable  equipment;  site  improvements;  and  on 
site  utility  connecting  lines.  Not  included  are  costs  of  land  and 
streets.  Arithmetic  differences  are  attributed  to  rounding. 


^ Montana  State  University  experience  in  1975  dollars  or  Vet.  Science 
construction  at  other  universities  in  1975. 

(c^  Source:  Building  Construction  Cost  Data  1975.  Robert  Snow  Means 

Company,  Duxhury,  Massachusetts. 

(d)  Laboratory  (high  and  low  bench  space),  circulation  and  supplies. 

(el 

v ' Comparable  facility  at  other  universities. 

(^)  Carrels,  circulation,  storage  and  instructor  module. 

(^)  Comparable  collection  at  The  Ohio  State  University. 

(**)  Excludes  dormitory,  recreational  and  limited  use  facilities. 
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The  University  of  Nebraska-Li ncol n , according  to  the  inventory  pre- 
sented in  Table  8.2,  can  share  facilities  and  land  which  has  a 1975  re- 
placement cost  of  over  $11  million.  Forty  acres  of  land  for  the  campus 
site,  and  300  acres  off-campus  for  the  veterinary  medical  research  farm 
have  been  reserved  for  the  CVM. 

The  following  buildings  are  under  construction  and  when  completed 
may  be  shared  and  serve  as  part  of  the  veterinary  college;  Veterinary 
Basic  Science,  Animal  Diagnostic  Laboratory,  Animal  Health  Research,  and 
the  Animal  Holding  Building.  Completion  of  the  above  buildings,  compris- 
ing the  Animal  Health  Center,  is  scheduled  for  the  period  November  1975 
to  December  1976.  An  off-site  tunnel  with  utility  lines  to  the  Animal 
Health  Center  will  serve  additional  construction  required  by  the  CVM. 

The  boiler  and  cooling  equipment  is  also  of  sufficient  capacity  to  serve 
the  additional  veterinary  college  facilities. 

The  Thompson  Library  and  its  medical  and  veterinary  medical  holdings 
and  computer-based  services  will  serve  the  veterinary  students  and  fac- 
ulty (replacement  value  $952,300). 

Although  heavy  demands  are  currently  made  on  the  classrooms  and  lab- 
oratories on  the  UN-L  Campus,  through  close  scheduling  it  is  feasible  to 
share  3,400  GSF  of  such  space,  in  addition  to  the  Animal  Health  Center, 
with  veterinary  medical  students. 
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TABLE  8.2  Inventory  of  Facilities  and  Land  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
which  May  be  Shared  and  Serve  as  Part  of  the  Regional  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine 


FACILITIES 


Name  of  Facility  Gross  Replacement  Replacement  Remarks 

Square  Cost/GSF  Cost  in 
Feet  1975 (a  *b>  1975 


Vet.  Basic  Science 


Animal  Diagnostic 
Laboratory 


Animal  Health 
Research 


Animal  Holding 


Library 


Gnotobiot ic 
Animal 


Of f-S i te  Utilities 
for  above  118, 165 
GSF 


36,700 


$65.19 


$2,392,473 


Bid  Aug.  19, 
1975 

Completion 
Dec.,  1976 


18,080 


60.00 


1 ,084,800 


Bid  Aug.  24, 
1974 

Completion 
Nov.,  1975 


47,029 


81 .28 


3,308 


1 1 ,000 


53.00 


59.30 


3,822,517 


175,324 


652,300 


Bid  May  1 , 

1975 

Comp  let  ion 
Nov . , 1976 

B i d May  1 , 

1975 

Comp  let  ion 
Nov.  4,  1975 

B i d Oct . , 
1972;  cost 
escalated  to 
1975  dollars; 
Completed  in 
Dec.,  1974 


2,048 


53.00 


108,544  Estimated  by 
UN-L 


5.00 


590,825  Electric,  steam, 
chilled  water , 
gas,  water  and 
sewer  in  tunnel 
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TABLE  8.2  (cont'd) 


FACILITIES 


Name  of  Faci 1 i ty 

Gross 

Square 

Feet 

Rep  1 acement 
Cost/GSF 
1 975 (a » b ) 

Replacement 
Cost  in 
1975 

Remarks 

Classroom 

1 ,800 

55.75 

100,350 

See  (c) 

Laborator i es 

1 ,600 

65.19 

104,304 

Boiler  and  Cool i ng 
Equipment  for  above 
121  ,565  GSF 

1.25 

151 ,956 

See  (b) 

Vet.  Sci . Animal 
Housing  at  Wahoo 
Field  Lab. 

1 1 ,428 

36.70 

419,407 

Estimated  by  UN' 

Library  Monographs 
and  Serials 

300,000 

See  (d) 

Subtotal  Facilities^) 

132,993 

$ 9,902,800 

LAND 


Land  Site 

Acres 

Replacement 

Cost/Acre 

1975 

Replacement 
Cost  in 
1975 

Remarks 

Campus 

40 

25,000 

1 ,000,000 

Estimated  by  UN-L 

Vet.  Research 

300 

1,500 

450,000 

Estimated  by  UN-L 

Subtotal  Land 

340 

$ 1 ,450,000 

Total  Replacement  Cost  of 
Facilities  and  Land  in  1975 
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$11,352,800 


TABLE  8.2  (cont'd) 


Estimated  cost  include:  fees  such  as  architectural,  engineering, 

supervision,  inspection,  legal,  tests  and  borings;  total  building 
work;  fixed  and  movable  equipment;  site  improvements;  on-site 
utility  connecting  lines,  and  contingency.  Not  included  are  costs 
of  land  and  streets.  Arithmetic  differences  are  attributed  to 
rounding. 

University  of  Nebraska  experience  in  construction  of  Veterinary 
Science  and  other  facilities  in  1975- 


(c) 

(d) 

(e) 


Building  Construction  Cost  Data  1975.  Robert  Snow  Means  Company, 
Duxbury,  Massachusetts. 

Comparable  collection  at  The  Ohio  State  University. 

Excludes  dormitory,  recreational  and  limited  use  facilities. 
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North  Dakota  State  University,  according  to  the  inventory  presented 
in  Table  8.3,  can  share  facilities  and  land  which  has  a 1975  replacement 
cost  of  over  $4.5  million.  Thirty-five  acres  of  land  on  campus  and  150 
acres  off  campus  are  available  for  the  CVM. 

When  completed  the  following  new  buildings,  under  construction  or 
funded  and  soon  to  be  constructed,  can  be  shared  and  serve  as  part  of  the 
veterinary  college:  Veterinary  Science-Bacteriology,  Animal  Isolation, 

Animal  Holding,  and  Animal  Health.  The  library,  classroom,  laboratory, 
autotutorial,  and  seminar  space  outside  of  the  above  new  buildings  can 
through  close  scheduling  be  shared  with  North  Dakota's  veterinary  students. 
A total  of  80,285  GSF  of  new  and  existing  facilities  valued  at  nearly  $4 
million  can  feasibly  be  shared  with  veterinary  students  and  faculty. 
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TABLE  8.3  Inventory  of  Facilities  and  Land  at  North  Dakota  State  Univer- 
sity which  May  be  Shared  and  Serve  as  Part  of  the  Regional 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


FACILITIES 


Name  of  Fac i 1 i ty 

Gross 

Square 

Feet 

Replacement 

Cost/GSF 

1975(a) 

Replacement 
Cost  in 
1975 

Vet.  Science  - 
Bacteriology 

41,271 

$50.79(b) 

$2,096,154 

Bui ldings  A,  B,  C 
Animal  Isolation 
Animal  Holding 
Animal  Health 
Tota 1 for  A , B , C 

6,150 

3,564 

4,293 

14,007 

40.81 (c) 

571,607 

Library 

5,500 

48.35(d) 

265.925 

C lassroom 

900 

55.75(d) 

50,175 

Laboratories 

1 ,600 

65. 19^ 

104,304 

Autotutorial 

2,400 

60.00 (e) 

144,000 

Seminar 

600 

43. 15(e) 

25,890 

Off-Site  Utilities 
for  80,285  GSF 

5.00^ 

401,425 

Boiler  S-  Equipment 
for  80,285  GSF 

.50 (e) 

40,143 

Library  Monographs 
and  Serials 

(f) 

75,000 

Subtotal  Facilities 

80,285 

(g) 

$ 3,774,623 
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TABLE  8.3  (cont'd) 


LAND 


Land  Site 

Acres 

Replacement 

Cost/Acre 

1975 

Replacement 
Cost  in 
1975 

Campus 

35 

15,000 

525,000 

Vet.  Research 

150 

1 ,500 

225,000 

Subtotal  Land 

185 

$750,000 

Total  Replacement  Cost  of 
Land  and  Facilities  in  1975 

$4,524,623 

3 Estimates  include:  fees  such  as  architectural,  engineering,  super- 

vision, inspection,  legal,  tests  and  borings;  total  building  work; 
contingency,  fixed  and  movable  equipment;  site  improvements;  and  on- 
site utility  connecting  lines.  Not  included  are  costs  of  land  and 
streets.  Arithmetic  differences  are  attributed  to  rounding. 

Bid  Jan.  22,  1974  at  $42.04/GSF  and  escalated  1.0%/month  to  August  22, 
1975. 

^ North  Dakota  State  University  bid  September  30,  1975;  to  be  rebid. 

Building  Construction  Cost  Data  1975,  Robert  Snow  Means  Company, 
Duxbury,  Massachusetts. 

Comparable  facility  at  other  universities. 

(f)  Comparable  collection  at  Ohio  State  University. 

Excludes  dormitory,  recreational  and  limited  use  facilities. 
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South  Dakota  State  University,  according  to  the  inventory  presented 
in  Table  8.4,  can  share  facilities  and  land  which  has  a 1975  replacement 
cost  of  over  $3.8  million.  Forty-five  acres  of  land  on  campus  are  avail- 
able for  the  CVM.  Buildings  for  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Science 
were  constructed  or  remodeled  between  1969  and  1973.  Additional  space  is 
needed  by  the  Department  but  there  is  no  need  for  the  CVM  to  duplicate 
existing  facilities.  The  Animal  Science  Building,  Livestock  Arena,  Meat 
Laboratory,  and  the  University  Library  were  bid  in  1975  and  are  under  con- 
struction. In  addition,  the  Home  Economics  and  Nursing  Building  has  auto- 
tutorial laboratories  and  classrooms  of  advanced  design  which  may  through 
close  scheduling  be  shared  with  South  Dakota's  veterinary  students.  The 
College  of  Pharmacy  has  (a)  a library  to  be  vacated  when  the  new  Univer- 
sity Library  opens,  which  will  provide  space  for  a suite  of  offices  for 
veterinary  faculty,  and  (b)  a laboratory  with  32  stations  which  through 
careful  scheduling  can  accommodate  veterinary  students.  A total  of  64,808 
GSF  of  new  and  existing  facilities  valued  at  over  $3.4  million  can  fea- 
sibly be  shared  with  South  Dakota's  veterinary  students  and  faculty. 
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TABLE  8.4  Inventory  of  Facilities  and  Land  at  South  Dakota  State 
University  which  Hay  be  Shared  and  Serve  as  Part  of  the 
Regional  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


FACILITIES 


Name  of  Faci 1 i ty 

Gross 

Square 

Feet 

Replacement  Replacement 
Cost/GSF  Cost  in 

1975<a)  '975 

Remarks 

Animal  Disease 
Research  and 
Diagnostic  Lab. 

18,591 

$70.00^ 

$1 ,301 ,370 

Cattle  Disease 
Research 

3,326 

20. 64^) 

68,648 

Veterinary  Isolation 

5,120 

53-00  ^ 

271,360 

Bid  1969  and 
cost  escalated 

to  1975 

Cattle  Shed 

4,605 

11 .87^c) 

54,641 

Remodeled  in 

1973 

Library 

5,500 

31.87*°' 

175,285 

Bid  Hay  1975 

Animal  Science 

C lassroom. 
Seminar  fi. 
Laborator i es 

3,300 

66.07(c) 

218,031 

Bid  May  1975 

Livestock  Arena 

18,350 

23-49*c) 

431,041 

Bid  May  1975 

Autotutorial 

2,856 

34.00*c^ 

97,104 

Home  Economics 
& Nursing 

Pharmacy  Lab. 

1 ,600 

66.07(c) 

105,712 

32  Stations 

Pharmacy  Library 

1 ,560 

38.45^ 

59,982 

26  1 x 60  1 in 
Shepard  Ha  1 1 

Off-Site  Utilities 
for  60,203  GSF 

5.00^ 

301,015 
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TABLE  8.4  (cont'd) 


Name  of  Faci 1 i ty 

Gross 

Square 

Feet 

Rep  1 acement 
Cost/GSF 
1975(a) 

Replacement 
Cost  in 
1975 

Remarks 

Boiler  and  Equipment 
for  60,203  GSF 

.50<e) 

30,102 

Library  Monographs 
and  Serials 

(g) 

300,000 

Subtotal  Facilities^) 

64,808 

LAND 

$3 ,414,291 

Land  S i te 

Acres 

Replacement 

Cost/Acre 

1975(c) 

Replacement 
Cost  in 
1975 

Remarks 

\ 

Campus 

45 

5.000 

225,000 

Vet.  Research 

0 

45 

$225,000 

Total  Replacement  Cost 
Faci 1 i ties  and  Land 

of 

$3,639,291 

Estimates  include:  fees  such  as  architectural,  engineering,  super- 

vision, inspection,  legal,  tests  and  borings;  total  building  work 
contingency,  fixed  and  movable  equipment;  site  improvements,  and  on- 
site utility  connecting  lines.  Not  included  are' costs  of  land  and 
streets.  Arithmetic  differences  are  attributed  to  rounding. 


(b) 


Veterinary  Science  construction  bid  at  other  universities 


in  1975. 


(c) 


South  Dakota  State  University  bid  cost  escalated  to  September 
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1975. 


TABLE  8.4  (cont'd) 


'6)  Building  Construction  Cost  Data  1975,  Robert  Snow  Means  Company, 
Duxbury,  Massachusetts. 

^ Comparable  facility  at  other  universities. 

Excludes  oormitory,  recreational,  and  limited  use  facilities. 

(9)  Comparable  collection  at  Ohio  State  University. 
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The  University  of  Wyoming,  according  to  the  inventory  presented  in 
Table  8.5,  can  share  facilities  and  land  which  has  a 1975  replacement 
cost  of  over  $1.7  million.  Fifty  acres  of  land  on  campus  and  150  acres 
off  campus  have  been  reserved  for  the  CVM.  Although  the  Division  of 
Microbiology  and  Veterinary  Medicine  has  need  for  additional  facilities 
there  is  no  need  for  the  CVM  to  duplicate  existing  facilities.  F.xisting 
facilities  (10,064  GSF)  valued  at  nearly  $760,000  can  feasibly  be  shared 
with  Wyoming's  veterinary  students  and  faculty. 

The  University  is  currently  studying  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
a college  of  medicine  on  its  campus.  Medical  students  and  veterinary  stu- 
dents logically  may  concurrently  utilize  the  same  facilities  and  courses 
of  instruction  during  the  early  phase  of  their  respective  curricula. 
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TABLE  8.5 


Inventory  of  Facilities  and  Land  at  the  University  of  Wyoming 
which  Hay  be  Shared  and  Serve  as  Part  of  the  Regional  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine 


FACILITIES 


Name  of  Faci 1 i ty 

Gross 

Square 

Feet 

Replacement 

Cost/GSF 

1975(a> 

Replacement 
Cost  in 
1975 

Isolation  Laboratory 

3,000 

$81 .28(b) 

$243,840 

Oiv.  of  Microbiol- 
ogy and  Vet.  Med. 

7,064 

65.19(b) 

460,502 

Off-Site  Uti 1 ities 
for  10,064  GSF 

5.0o(C) 

50,320 

Boiler  and  Equipment 
for  10,064  GSF 

.50^ 

5,032 

Subtotal  Facilities^ 

10,064 

$759,694 

LAND 

Land  Site 

Acres 

Replacement 

Cost/Acre 

1975 

Replacement 
Cost  in 
1975 

Campus 

50 

15,000 

750,000 

Vet.  Research 

150 

1 ,500 

225,000 

Subtotal  Land 

200 

$975,000 

Total  Replacement  Cost  of 
Fac i 1 i t ies  and  Land 
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$1,734,694 

TABLE  8.5  (cont'd) 


Estimates  include:  fees  such  as  architectural,  engineering,  super- 

vision, inspection,  legal,  tests  and  borings;  total  building  work; 
contingency,  fixed  and  movable  equipment;  site  improvements;  and  on- 
site utility  connecting  lines.  Not  included  are  costs  of  land  and 
streets.  Arithmetic  differences  are  attributed  to  rounding. 


(b) 


Vet.  Science  construction  bid  at  other  universities  in  1975. 


(c) 

(d) 


Comparable  facility 
Excludes  dormitory. 


at  other  universities, 
recreational  and  limited  use 


fac  i 1 i t i es . 
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Summary  of  Existing  Facilities 

Table  8.6,  indicates  that  331,000  GSF  may  be  shared  by  the  partici- 
pating universities  and  serve  as  part  of  the  regional  CVM.  Replacement 
costs  of  the  facilities  in  1975  total  $20,765,252;  replacement  cost  of 
the  land  totals  $4,690,000.  On  the  whole  the  amount  of  existing  space 
which  may  be  shared  is  large.  No  facility  exists  for  clinical  instruc- 
tion or  patient  care.  In  many  instances  the  existing  space  is  either  not 
totally  usable  or  is  not  available  except  at  irregularly  scheduled  times 
from  semester  to  semester.  For  example,  the  first  year  class  of  17  at 
MSU,  37  at  UN-L,  14  at  NDSU,  17  at  SDSU  and  11  at  UW  may  be  scheduled  in 
classrooms  and  laboratories  with  two  or  three  times  as  many  stations  as 
students . 

Generally  the  universities  have  minimal  office  and  laboratory  space 
for  the  faculty  and  staff.  Approximately  4.4  FTE  veterinary  faculty 
plus  nonacademic  staff  will  be  needed  to  supplement  the  existing  person- 
nel for  instruction  of  veterinary  students  at  MSU,  NDSU,  SDSU  and  UW. 

When  the  Pharmacy  Library  moves  from  Shepard  Hall,  SDSU  university  will 
have  approximately  1 ,560  net  assignable  square  feet  (NASF)  for  partitioning 
into  storage  for  learning  resources  and  offices  for  veterinary  faculty  and 
staff.  MSU,  NDSU  and  UW  did  not  designate  specific  office  and  laboratory 
areas  for  veterinary  faculty  and  staff.  University  officials  propose  to 
provide  space  for  veterinary  faculty  and  staff  at  MSU,  NDSU  and  UW  by  re- 
assigning existing  space,  or  remodeling  existing  space,  or  possibly  con- 
struction of  a minimal  amount  of  new  space. 
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TABLE  8.6  Summary  of  Facilities  and  Land  Which  Each  Participating 

University  Hay  Share  With  the  Regional  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  (a) 


University 

Fac i 1 i t ies 
GSF 

Replacement  Cost 
in  1975  (b) 

Faci 1 i t ies  Land 

Replacement  Cost 
of  Fac i 1 i t i es 
and  Land  - 1975 

MSU 

42,850 

$2,913,844 

$1,290,000 

$4,203,844 

UN-L 

132,993 

9,902,800 

1 ,450,000 

1 1 ,352,800 

NDSU 

80 , 285 

3,774,623 

750,000 

4,524,623 

SDSU 

64,808 

3 ,414,291 

225,000 

3,639,291 

UW 

10,064 

759,694 

975,000 

1 ,734,694 

TOTAL 

331 ,000 

$20,765,252 

$4,690,000 

$25,455,252 

(a)  Exclusive  of  dormitory,  and  pro-rated  recreat ional , university 
administration,  and  computer  facilities. 

(b)  Basis  for  estimates  include:  Actual  bids  in  1975  for  construction 

of  total  project  on  each  respective  campus;  actual  1975  bids  on 
comparable  facilities  in  Old  West  states  or  university  outside  of 
the  Region;  estimates  by  officials  at  each  university;  architect 
and  engineering  consultants  and;  Building  Construction  Cost  Data 
1975,  33rd  Annual  Edition,  Robert  Snow  Means  Company.  Excludes 
cost  of  streets. 
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TOTAL  SPACE  REQU I REMENTS  FOR  REGIONAL  COLLEGE 


Method  for  Calculation 

Institutional  data  presented  in  Chapter  Three  gave  a profile  of 
the  enrollment,  faculty,  and  nonacademic  personnel.  Bareither  and 
Schil linger  published  space  planning  factors  including  those  for  vet- 
erinary medicine  (2).  Table  8.7  presents  the  calculation  of  space 
requirements  based  upon  the  institutional  data  and  modified  Bareither- 
Schil linger  standards. 

Results  of  Calculations 

Application  of  space-planning  factors  to  each  space  classification 
yielded  a total  of  245,995  net  assignable  square  feet  (NASF) . It  is 
also  essential  to  determine  the  gross  square  feet  required.  Animal 
patient  wards  represent  over  90  percent  net  assignable  area;  sophisti- 
cated laboratory  areas  in  a building  represent  between  50  and  60  percent 
net  assignable  space.  When  the  entire  facility  is  considered,  65  percent 
of  the  space  is  assignable  to  the  occupant  and  35  percent  of  the  space 
is  allocated  to  circulation  (corridors,  stairways,  lobbies,  walls,  lava- 
tories, and  mechanical  and  custodial  service  areas.  If  65  percent  of 
the  facility  is  NASF,  then  378,454  is  total  gross  square  feet  (245,995  7 
0.65  = 378,454).  This  conversion  from  NASF  to  gross  square  feet  is 
essential  because  construction  costs  are  customarily  expressed  in  dollars 
per  GSF. 
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TABLE  8.7  Space  Requirements  for  Regional  College 


Space  Classification  and  Institutional  Data 

Net 

Ass i gnab le 
Square  Feet 

Office  and  Conference  Space 

(135  sq.  ft.  x 200  faculty,  administrators,  and 
nonacademic  staff  requiring  offices) 

27,000 

Instructional  Space 

Autotutorial  (including  production  of  learning 
resources,  storage,  carrels,  and  group  study) 
(34  sq.  ft.  x 384  FTE) 

13,056 

Multifunctional  Laboratories  (4.25  sq.  ft.  x 
2,000  weekly  student  hours) 

8,500 

Animal  quarters  (16  sq.  ft.  x 384  students) 

6 , 144 

Seminar  and  Classroom  (0.932  sq.  ft.  x 3,400 
weekly  student  hours) 

3,168 

Investiqational  Space 

Laboratories  (275  sq.  ft.  x 95  FTE  graduate 
students  and  faculty) 

26,125 

Animal  quarters  (500  sq.  ft.  x 95  FTE  graduate 
students  and  faculty) 

47,500 

Storaqe 

(20%  of  instructional  and  investigational  space) 

20,900 

Commons 

(2.5  sq.  ft.  x 449  DVM  and  graduate  students) 

1,123 
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TABLE  8.7  Space  Requirements  for  Regional  College  (cont'd) 


Space  Classification  and  Institutional  Data 

Net 

Ass i gnab le 
Square  Feet 

Locker  and  Cleanup 

Students  (10  sq.  ft.  x 449  DVM  and  graduate  stu- 
dents 

4,490 

Staff  (10  sq.  ft.  x 133  staff  requiring  lockers) 

1 ,330 

Cl inical  Space 

(782  sq.  ft.  x 96  third  year  students) 

75,072 

Library 

Stack  space  (0.18  sq.  ft.  x 40,000  volumes)  7,200 

Reader  space 

DVM  students  (7-5  sq.  ft.  x 384)  2,880 

Graduate  students  (7.5  sq.  ft.  x 65)  488 

Faculty  (3-0  sq.  ft.  x 96)  288 

Service  space  20%  of  reader  space  731 

Total  Library  Space 

11,587 

Total  Net  Assignable  Square  Feet  (NASF) 

245 ,995 

Total  Gross  Square  Feet  (GSF)  (245,995  — 0.65) 

378,454 
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CAPITAL  COST  OF  ADDITION  TO  EXISTING  FACILITIES 


Comparison  of  the  total  space  required  for  the  CVM  with  the  inven- 
tory of  existing  space  reveals  unmet  needs  for  (a)  clinical  teaching  and 
patient  care  facilities,  (b)  specialized  student  learning  areas,  and 
(c)  faculty  offices  and  laboratories.  These  unmet  requirements  repre- 
sent new  construction  which  is  essential.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  determine  the  capital  cost  of  the  total  addition  to  existing 
facilities.  This  analysis  requires  two  distinct  steps:  determination 

of  a construction  cost  factor  applicable  to  veterinary  medical  buildings 
and  determination  of  the  number  of  GSF  of  new  construction  to  be  added. 

Determination  of  Cost  per  Gross  Square  Foot 

Architects  rely  upon  a multitude  of  factors  i n t he  preparation  of 
cost  estimates.  Examples  are: 

1.  Current  construction  contracts  on  comparable  facilities 
in  the  same  geographical  area  awarded  after  competitive 
bidding. 

2.  Recent  construction  bids  on  comparable  facilities  outside 
of  the  geographical  area. 

3.  Use  of  1975  construction  cost  indexes.  For  example,  the 
Robert  S.  Means  Building  Construction  Cost  Data  1975  con- 
tains voluminous  computer-based  data  (over  7,500  construc- 
tion projects  in  the  United  States  and  Canada)  analyzed  as 
to  total  and  component  cost  and  percentages.  Cost  index 
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figures  are  presented  for  over  200  cities,  and  separate 
index  figures  are  listed  for  material,  labor  and  total 
costs  (1 ) . 

The  most  reliable  cost  estimate  is  based  on  recent  competitive 
construction  bids  on  comparable  veterinary  medical  facilities  located 
geographically  in  or  near  the  area  of  the  proposed  construction.  Inves- 
tigation of  new  and  planned  veterinary  medical  facilities  identified 
seven  projects  (Table  8.8)  which  were  or  will  be  bid  between  January 
197^  and  August  1 976 . Three  of  the  projects  are  located  at  universities 
(UN-L  and  NDSU)  in  the  Old  West  Region;  three  projects  are  located  at 
colleges  of  veterinary  medicine  in  states  (Kansas  and  Colorado)  conti- 
guous with  Nebraska;  and  one  project,  is  located  at  Minnesota's  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  in  a state  contiguous  with  the  Region. 

The  teaching,  diagnostic  and  research  facility  at  North  Dakota 
State  University  cost  $50.79  per  GSF  when  completed  in  October  1 97 5 - 
At  the  University  of  Nebraska-L i ncol n the  Basic  Science  facility  was 
bid  at  $65.19/GSF,  and  the  Diagnostic  Laboratory  at  $60.00/GSF,  on  Aug- 
ust 19,  1975*  All  of  the  projects  summarized  in  Table  8.8  yield  valu- 
able comparative  cost  data;  however,  only  Kansas  State's  facility  and 
Colorado  State's  Teaching  Hospital  are  planned  primarily  for  clinicai 
i nstruct ion. 

Colorado  State  University  plans  to  construct  a Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital  estimated  to  cost  $56.84  per  GSF  when  bid  in  1976.  The  Colorado 
facility  is  designed  with  a low-cost  animal  area  which  is  larger  than 
that  required  in  the  proposed  addition  for  the  Northern  Plains  CVM  (3) • 
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Fortui t ious ly , construction  of  a facility  at  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity is  very  comparable  to  the  proposed  addition  for  the  regional  col- 
lege. Kansas  State's  Clinical  Sciences  and  Pathology  facility  was  bid 
on  August  21,  1975  and  placed  under  contract  for  completion  in  September 
1978  (4,5).  Equally  fortunate,  is  the  fact  that  the  above  is  located  in 
Manhattan,  Kansas,  where  construction  costs  compare  favorably  with  those 
at  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Comparison  of  the  Kansas  State  University  project 
with  the  proposed  construction  at  UN-L  revealed  one  minor  difference. 
Inclusion  of  $120,000  for  two  water  chillers  and  $50,000  for  other  cooling 
equipment  in  the  Kansas  State  University  project  is  not  required  at  UN-L 
because  the  central  cooling  capacity  at  UN-L  is  more  than  adequate  for 
the  proposed  addition.  After  adjustment  for  the  above  equipment,  Kansas 
State's  Clinical  Sciences  and  Pathology  project  of  268,000  GSF  was  bid 
at  $16,834,487  on  August  21,  1975,  or  $62.81  per  GSF.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  study,  this  figure  is  rounded  to  $63.00  per  GSF. 
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TABLE  8.8  Current  Gross  Square  Foot  Cost  of  Construction  of  Veterinary 
Medical  Buildings  in  the  Old  West  Region  and  in  States 
Contiguous  with  the  Region 


Un  i vers i ty 

Veterinary 
Medicai 
Fac  i 1 i ty 

Total  Project 
Cost  per 
Gross  Square 
Foot* 

Date  of  Bid 
or  Estimate, 
and 

Compl et i on 

University  of 
Nebraska-L i ncol n 

Basic  Science 

$ 65.19 

Bid  Aug.  19,  1975 
Completion  Dec.  1976 

University  of 
N'tbraska-L  i ncol  n 

Diagnostic  Laboratory 

60.00 

Bid  Aug.  24,  1974 
Completed  Nov.  1975 

North  Dakota 
S ate  Universi ty 

Teaching,  Diagnostic^. 
Research 

50.79 

Bid  Jan.  1974 
Completed  Oct.  1975 

Colorado  State 
U li  vers  i ty 

Pathology 

65.33 

Bid  Nov.  1974 
Completion  Dec.  1976 

Colorado  State 
University 

Teaching  Hospital 

56.84 

To  be  Bid  Early  1976 
Completion  1378 

Kansas  State 
University 

Cl inical  Sciences 
and  Pathology 

62.81** 

B i d Aug . 21 , 1 975 
Completion  Sept. 
1978 

Uiiversity  of 
Minnesota 

Veterinary  Medicine 

66.63 

Estimate  Aug.  1976 
Completion  1979 

* Estimated  cost  includes:  Fees  such  as  architectural,  engineering,  contin- 

gency, supervision,  inspection,  legal,  tests  and  borings;  total  building 
work;  fixed  and  movable  equipment;  site  improvements;  and  on-site  utility 
connecting  lines.  Not  included  are  costs  of  land  and  streets. 

f UN-L  has  central  cooling  capacity  adequate  to  add  CVM,  so  two  water 
chillers  (?)  $60,000  plus  $50,000  for  other  cooling  equipment  deducted  to  make 
comparable  to  UN-L. 

Source:  Survey  form  completed  by  University  officials  in  September  1975 

(See  Append ix  G) . 
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Calculation  of  Capital  Cost 


Analysis  of  the  existing  space  in  the  five  universities  which  may 
be  shared,  and  the  total  space  requirements  of  the  CVM  revealed  an  ex- 
cess of  certain  functional  areas  and  an  absence  or  deficiency  of  other 
essential  components.  Clinical  teaching  and  patient  care  facilities 
and  specialized  student  learning  areas  are  absent;  laboratory  and  office 
space  for  faculty  and  nonacademic  staff  is  deficient.  The  results  of 
this  analysis  are  summarized  in  Table  8.9.  The  space  which  is  function- 
al !y  appropriate  and  can  be  shared  regularly  and  with  certainty  at 
Montana  State  University,  the  University  of  Nebraska-L i ncol n,  North 
Dakota  State  University,  South  Dakota  State  University  and  the  University 
of  Wyoming  totals  156,254  GSF.  Subtraction  of  this  figure  from  the  total 
378,454  GSF  required  by  the  CVM  yields  a balance  of  222,200  GSF  of  new 
facilities  to  be  built  at  UN-L;  primarily,  a veterinary  teaching  hospi- 
tal and  specialized  student  learning  areas.  The  other  four  participating 
universities  have  adequate  space  for  the  11  to  18  first  year  veterinary 
students  in  attendance  at  any  one  time. 

Multiplication  of  222,200  GSF  by  the  $63.00  estimated  construction 
cost  per  GSF  (determined  in  the  previous  section)  yields  $13,998,600, 
rounded  to  $14,000,000,  as  the  total  capital  funds  required. 
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TABLE  8.9  Cost  of  Addition  to  Existing  Facilities 


Space 

NASF 

GSF 

NASF 

GSF 

Cost  of 
Addition 
1975 

Total  Space  Required 
for  CVM 

245,995 

378,454 

Existing  Space  to  be 
Used  Regularly* 

UN-L 

65,478 

100,735 

MSU , NDSU , SDSU , UW 

36,087 

55,519 

Subtotal  Existing 
Space 

101,565 

156,254 

New  Addition  Required 

144,430 

222,200 

Total  Capital  Cost 

$63 .00/GSF'~V  x 222,200 

GSF  = $13,998,600  rounded  to 

$14,000,000 

The  net  assignable  square  feet  (NASF)  used  here  is  not  equivalent  to 
total  space  which  might  be  available  at  any  given  time.  Rather  it 
is  functionally  appropriate  NASF  to  be  relied  upon  with  certainty  and 
regular i ty. 


Clinical  Sciences  facility  (268,000  GSF)  at  Kansas  State  University, 
comparable  to  addition  required  for  Regional  CVH,  was  bid  August  21, 
1975  at  $62.81  per  GSF.  See  text  on  cost  estimates  or  actual  con- 
struction bid  on  seven  veterinary  medical  facilities  in  North  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  Minnesota  and  Kansas  between  January  1974  and 
August  1976. 
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EQUITABLE  FINANCING  OF  CAPITAL  COSTS 


Potential  sources  of  capital  funds,  other  than  state  appropriated, 
were  identified  in  Chapter  Seven  as  follows:  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW),  the  Old  West  Regional  Commission  (OWRC) , 
and  Revenue  Bonds.  Foundations,  industry  and  private  donors  rarely  pro- 
vide significant  capital  funds  for  veterinary  colleges.  In  1975,  Congress 
passed  a continuing  resolution  which  extended  to  June  30,  1976,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1971-  Support  of  construction 
beyond  June  30,  1976,  requires  new  authorization  by  Congress.  The  Old 
West  Regional  Commission  is  presently  authorized  to  provide  matching 
capital  funds  for  demonstration  projects.  In  addition,  the  Commission 
is  preparing  a regional  economic  plan  which  after  approval  will  result 
in  new  authority  to  supplement  federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 

Development  of  alternate  financial  plans  adhered  to  one  inviolable 
principle:  each  participating  state  shall  contribute  its  share  of  the 

costs  based  upon  the  number  of  its  residents  that  will  use  the  facility. 

Table  8.10  presents  three  alternate  plans  for  financing  the  $14,000,000 
of  capital  funds  required  for  the  Northern  Plains  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Plan  "A11 

Plan  "A"  assumes  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  HEW  will  not  receive 
authorization  to  continue  grants  for  construction  of  veterinary  college 
facilities.  Under  Plan  "A"  the  OWRC  provides  40  percent  of  the  capital 
funds  ($5.6  million)  over  a period  of  three  years.  Sixty  percent  of  the 
cost  is  borne  by  the  Old  West  states.  Equitable  sharing  of  the  cost 
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among  the  five  states  is  based  upon  the  number  of  students  (residents) 
from  each  state  who  will  be  enrolled  in  the  CVM.  Nebraska  having  38 
percent  of  the  enrollment  (see  Chapter  Three)  appropriates  38  percent 
of  the  capital  funds  to  be  provided  by  the  five  states;  $3,192,000  over 
a period  of  three  fiscal  years. 

The  remainder  of  the  enrollment  is  apportioned  18  percent  to 
Montana,  13  percent  to  North  Dakota,  18  percent  to  South  Dakota  and 
11  percent  to  Wyoming.  It  is  infeasible  for  these  four  states  to  ap- 
propriate capital  funds  for  construction  outside  of  their  respective 
borders.  Therefore,  according  to  Plan  "A"  the  capital  requirements  for 
the  states  of  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming  are  fin- 
anced by  City  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska  revenue  bonds.  * 

Under  statutory  authority  and  the  City  Charter,  the  City  of  Lincoln 
may  finance  construction  of  the  veterinary  college  facility.  The  regional 
CVM  may  lease  the  facility  and  pay  an  annual  rental  to  the  City  of  Lincoln 
at  a rate  calculated  to  amortize  the  loan  over  a period  of  30  years  (6,7). 
The  title  to  the  facility  reverts  to  the  regional  CVM  when  the  loan  is 
paid.  It  is  also  desirable  for  the  regional  CVM  to  have  an  option  to 
purchase,  at  a price  to  be  computed  at  the  time  of  the  exercise  of  the 
option,  so  that  neither  the  CVM  nor  the  City  of  Lincoln  gains  or  loses. 
The  CVM  may  wish  to  exercise  the  option  if  private  or  other  funds  become 
avai lable. 

Revenue  for  payment  of  the  annual  rental  is  derived  from  fees  for 
use  of  the  facility  prorated  among  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Wyoming  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  DVM  student  spaces  allotted  to 

* This  feature  is  also  part  of  Plan  "B"  and  Plan  "C". 
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each  respective  state.  Since  Nebraska  prepays  its  facilities  use  fee  by 
appropriating  its  full  share  (38  percent)  of  capital  funds  prior  to  the  start 
of  or  during  construction,  Nebrasks  will  not  pay  a use  fee. 

Optimal  terms  will  be  sought  at  the  time  financing  is  needed;  however. 
Table  8.10  presents  one  example  according  to  interest  rates  and  terms  pre- 
vailing in  October  1975-  At  the  rate  of  8.5  percent  interest  for  a 30-year 
loan,  $93.05  per  year  will  amortize  $1,000.  Legal  and  other  fees  for  prep- 
aration of  a lease  agreement,  printing  bonds,  advertising,  and  bond  registra- 
tion are  estimated  at  $35,000.  Addition  of  these  fees  to  the  net  amount  to 
be  financed  ($5,208,000)  yields  the  total  amount  to  be  financed  $5,243,000. 
The  annual  cost  of  amortizing  this  amount  is  $487,861.15  ($5,243  thousands  x 
$93*05  per  thousand). 

The  annual  facility  use  fee  per  student  is  $2,067.21,  rounded  to  $2,067, 
when  calculations,  $487,861.15  7 236,  are  based  upon  236  residents  (Montana 
68,  North  Dakota  56,  South  Dakota  68,  and  Wyoming  44). 

Plan  "B" 

Plan  "B"  differs  from  Plan  'W  by  showing  50  percent  funding  by  the  0WRC 
and  50  percent  by  the  five  states.  Equitable  sharing  of  the  cost  among  the 
states  results  in  an  appropriation  of  capital  funds  by  Nebraska  totaling 
$2,660,000  over  a period  of  three  fiscal  years.  The  share  of  the  capital 
funds  for  the  states  of  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming  is 
financed.  These  four  states  will  amortize  a loan  by  paying  an  annual  fee  for 
use  of  the  facilities,  amounting  to  $1,724.97,  rounded  to  $1,725,  per  student 
space  allocated  to  each  respective  state. 

“City  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska  revenue  bonds  as  in  Plan  "A"  and  Plan  "C". 
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Plan  "C" 

Plan  “C"  assumes  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare will  receive  continuing  authorization  to  make  grants  to  colleges  of  vet- 
erinary medicine  for  construction  of  facilities.  Although  HEW  is  authorized 
until  June  30,  1976,  to  grant  up  to  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  construction, 
Plan  "C"  (reflecting  the  current  mood  of  Congress)  shows  HEW  participation  at 
the  more  realistic  level  of  25  percent.  The  OWRC  in  this  plan  contributes  25 
percent  and  the  five  Old  West  states  provide  50  percent.  Nebraska's  total 
capital  contribution  is  $2,660,000  over  a three-year  period  in  lieu  of  paying 
an  annual  facilities  use  fee.  The  annual  facility  use  fee  is  $1,725  per  stu- 
dent space  apportioned  to  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming.* 

At  the  time  a decision  is  made  to  establish  the  regional  CVM,  it  is  re- 
commended that  the  formula  for  funding  be  revised  to  obtain  maximum  Department 
of  HEW  participation. 

Start-up  Costs 

In  each  of  the  plans  described  above,  it  is  apparent  that  construction 
costs  will  be  incurred  several  years  before  the  college  has  reached  full  en- 
rollment of  four  classes.  Such  costs  may  be  designated  start-up  costs.  Those 
states  charged  a use  fee  to  amortize  the  construction  loan,  can  provide  their 
start-up  costs  by  annually  paying  their  full  fee  based  upon  100  percent  of  the 
student  spaces  allocated  to  them.  For  example,  the  college  will  have  only 
one  class  enrolled  during  the  first  year  of  operation,  two  classes  in  the 
second  year,  three  classes  in  the  third  year,  and  four  classes  in  the  fourth 
year  of  operation.  The  annual  use  fee  during  years  one,  two  and  three  must 
be  the  same  as  year  four  to  cover  the  annual  cost  of  amortizing  the  loan. 

* Use  fee  identical  to  Plan  "B". 
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TABLE  8.10  Alternate  Plans  for  Financing  Construction  Costing  $14,000,000 


Percent  Matching  Funds 
(Numbers  in  Millions) 

Percent  Use  of  Facility  by 
Residents  from  Each  State 

MT,  ND,  SD,  and  WY  Share 
Financed  by  City  of  Lincoln 
Revenue  Bonds 
Amortized  by  a Use  Fee 

Plans 

U.S. 

0WRC 

Five 

38%  Used  by 

62%  Used  by 

Fees  for 

Annual  Cost 

Annua  1 

Dept . 

States 

Students  of 

Students  of 

Lease  and 

of 

Use  Fee 

HEW(l) 

Tota  1 

NE 

MT  1 8% 

Bonds (2) 

Amort i zing 

Per 

Therefore 

ND  15 

Add 

$93-05  per 

Student 

Nebraska 

SD  18 

$35,000 

$1000 

from 

Appropriates 

WY  1 1 

MT  SD 

Total  to 

(3) 

ND  WY(*0 

be  Financed 

A 

0% 

40% 

60% 

$5.6 

$8.4 

$3,192,000 

$5,208,000 

$5,243,000 

$487,861.15 

$2,067.21 

B 

0% 

50% 

50% 

7.0 

7.0 

2,660,000 

4,340,000 

4,375,000 

407,093.75 

1,724.97 

C 

25% 

25% 

50% 

$3.5 

3.5 

7.0 

2,660,000 

4,340,000 

4,375,000 

407,093.75 

1,724.97 

^ Congress  passed  a continuing  resolution  authorizing  Dept,  of  HEW  participation  until  June  30,  1976. 

(2)  Legal,  advertising,  printing,  bond  registration  fees. 

(3)  Rate:  8.5%  for  30  years.  Example  Plan  "A":  $5,208,000  + $35,000  = $5,243.  (000)  x $93-05  per 

thousand  = $487,861.15  annual  payment  to  amortize  loan. 

W Total  DVM  students  is  384  less  148  Nebraska  = 236  residents  of  MT,  ND,  SD,  and  WY.  Example  Plan  "A1 
$487,861.15  annual  fee  -f  236  students  = $2,067.21  per  student  per  year. 


SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


University  owned  land,  which  is  available  for  the  Northern  Plains 
CVM,  need  not  be  purchased.  An  inventory  shows  that  the  participating 
universities  have  facilities  plus  land  with  a 1975  replacement  value  of 
over  $25  million,  which  may  be  shared  and  serve  as  part  of  the  regional 
college.  Comparison  of  the  total  space  required  for  the  CVM  with  the  in- 
ventory of  existing  space  revealed  unmet  needs  for  clinical  teaching  and 
patient  care  facilities,  specialized  student  learning  areas,  and  faculty 
offices  and  laboratories.  Calculation  of  unmet  space  requirements  yielded 
222,200  gross  square  feet.  The  total  project  cost  of  this  addition  to  the 
existing  facilities  at  UN-L  was  estimated  at  $14  million. 

Three  alternate  plans  proposed  for  financing  the  total  capital  are 
as  follows:  (A)  40  percent  by  the  Old  West  Regional  Commission  and  60 

percent  by  the  five  participating  states  prorated  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  student  spaces  allocated  to  each  state;  (B)  50  percent  by  the  OWRC 
and  50  percent  by  the  states;  and  (C)  25  percent  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  25  percent  by  the  OWRC,  and  50  percent  by 
the  states.  For  example,  under  Plan  "A"  the  OWRC  provides  $5.6  million  over 
a period  of  three  fiscal  years;  Nebraska  having  38  percent  of  the  enrollment 
appropriates  38  percent  of  the  five  state's  share  or  a total  of  $3,192,000 
over  a period  of  three  fiscal  years.  The  remainder,  62  percent  of  the  stu- 
dent spaces,  is  apportioned  18  percent  to  Montana,  15  percent  to  North  Dakota, 
18  percent  to  South  Dakota,  and  11  percent  to  Wyoming.  It  is  infeasible  for 
these  four  states  to  appropriate  capital  funds  for  construction  outside  of 
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their  respective  borders;  therefore,  100  percent  of  the  capital  require- 
ments for  these  four  states  is  financed  by  City  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
revenue  bonds.  Revenue  for  payment  of  the  annual  cost  of  amortizing 
the  loan  is  derived  from  a fee  of  $2,067  in  Plan  "A"  (or  $1,725  in  Plans 
"B"  and  "C")  per  student  space  allotted  to  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota  and  Wyoming.  Nebraska  prepays  its  full  share  (38  percent)  of  the 
capital  funds  prior  to  the  enrollment  of  students,  in  lieu  of  paying  an 
annual  facilities  use  fee. 

Any  one  of  the  above  plans  is  judged  to  be  highly  feasible. 

At  the  time  a decision  is  made  to  establish  the  regional  CVM,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  college  leadership  seek  maximum  HEW  funding  and 
that  the  formula  for  financing  be  revised  to  reflect  maximum  HEW  parti- 
cipation. 


* 
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CHAPTER  9 


OPERATING  COSTS 


The  five  departments  of  veterinary  science,  or  equivalent,  are  cur- 
rently funded  for  preveter i nary  education,  graduate  education,  diagnostic 
service,  research,  and  extension;  therefore,  the  cost  of  expanding  the 
above  departments  into  the  Northern  Plains  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
is  primarily  for  addition  of  the  DVM  degree  program.  The  approach  to 
estimating  the  total  operating  cost  for  the  regional  college  follows  two 
paths.  First,  determination  of  the  education  cost  per  student  per  year 
as  the  basis  for  calculating  the  total  cost  of  adding  the  DVM  degree  pro- 
gram to  the  five  existing  departments;  and  second,  development  of  an  in- 
ventory of  the  current  level  of  funding  for  selected  programs  in  those 
five  departments  which  ordinarily  and  regularly  are  conducted  by  a CVM. 

The  aggregate  of  the  results  derived  from  the  above  two  paths  will  repre- 
sent the  total  operating  costs. 

This  chapter  will  also,  (a)  delineate  the  sources  of  income  when  the 
college  attains  maximum  enrollment,  and  (b)  compare  the  per  student  cost 
of  the  Northern  Plains  CVM  with  the  level  of  contract  payments  proposed 
to  states  in  the  Region  by  veterinary  colleges  outside  of  the  Region. 

ANNUAL  EDUCATION  COST  PER  STUDENT  IN  THE  DVM  PROGRAM 

The  senior  author  of  this  report  served  as  an  adviser  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  a comprehensive  study  of  the  cost  of  education  in 
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the  health  professions.  The  study  was  requested  by  Congress  in  a series 
of  legislative  charges  set  forth  in  Section  205  of  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Manpower  Act  (Public  Law  92-157).  The  report  entitled  "Costs  of 
Education  in  the  Health  Professions  - Parts  I and  11"  was  published  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Institute  of  Medicine,  in  January  197^ 

(1).  The  annual  per  student  educational  cost  was  determined  for  colleges 
of  medicine,  veterinary  medicine,  dentistry,  optometry,  osteopathy,  phar- 
macy, podiatry,  and  nursing. 

Methodology 

Field  studies  were  conducted  at  82  colleges  of  the  nation's  eight 
health  professions,  including  5 colleges  of  veterinary  medicine,  to  de- 
termine  all  expenditures  for  education.'  The  amount  of  time  spent  by 
faculty  and  staff  in  activities  relevant  to  education  was  also  specifically 
identified.  Three  alternative  approaches  were  considered  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  annual  education  cost  per  student:  (a)  net  expenditures  ap- 

proach, (b)  program  cost  approach,  and  (c)  constructed  cost  approach. 

The  net  expenditures  approach--the  one  adopted  in  the  study--provides 
a simple,  direct,  and  verifiable  means  for  computing  operating  costs.  This 
method  utilizes  data  on  expenditures  subject  to  audit  of  each  of  the  exist- 
ing colleges.  Distortions  may  result  from  omissions  of  noncash  costs  such 
as  volunteer  faculty  and  partial  costs  of  the  veterinary  medical  program 
assumed  by  other  colleges  on  the  university  campus. 

The  program  cost  approach  assigns  the  value  of  all  of  the  resources 
that  are  used  in  an  Institution  to  programs  in  the  college,  whether  or  not 
financial  transactions  are  involved  or  reflect  the  full  resource  cost.  The 

*As  part  of  the  above  named  research  effort. 
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allocation  of  costs  to  each  of  the  programs  is  difficult  and  subject  to 
judgment  because  many  individuals  in  a school  are  engaged,  often  simul- 
taneously, in  activities  of  different  programs.  Because  (a)  few  colleges 
of  veterinary  medicine  have  utilized  program  budgeting,  (b)  the  results 
are  not  subject  to  financial  audit,  and  (c)  program  allocation  is  diffi- 
cult, this  method  was  considered  inappropriate. 

The  constructed  cost  approach  is  a theoretical  model  for  a college 
constructed  by  experts.  Resource  requirements  for  all  the  activities 
contributing  to  the  programs  are  developed  for  the  prototype  college  after 
the  objectives  and  environmental  characteristics  are  carefully  defined.  As 
this  approach  seeks  reliable  judgments  from  experts  in  the  field  as  to  what 
resources  are  adequate  for  programs  in  an  acceptable  model  college,  this 
method  was  judged  to  (a)  perpetuate  biases  resulting  from  the  experiences 
of  the  experts  and  (b)  yield  results  which  may  be  construed  as  theoretical 
and  unconvincing.  Therefore,  this  approach  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  the 
net  expenditures  method. 

In  brief,  the  methodology  used  to  determine  education  costs  included 
computation  of  direct  teaching  activities,  faculty  costs,  nonfaculty  costs, 
that  portion  of  patient  care  and  investigation  essential  for  clinical  in- 
struction, and  general  support  or  indirect  costs.  Facility  depreciation 
was  determined  by  applying  standard  accounting  methods  to  acquisition  costs 
0). 

Results  of  Calculations 

The  average  total  education  cost  per  veterinary  medical  student  was 
found  to  be  $7,520  in  1972-73.  The  next  step  is  to  escalate  this  figure 
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to  October  1975-  The  research  economist,  D.  Kent  Halstead  of  the  Bureau 
of  Postsecondary  Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Wei  fare , reported  the  rate  of  inflation  of  educational  costs  in  his 
study  Education  Prices  and  Price  Indexes,  1961-7^.  A supplement,  that 
brings  his  data  up  through  June  30,  1 97 5 > will  be  published  by  the  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office  in  the  fall  of  1975  (2).  Halstead  reported 
inflation  of  higher  education  costs  at  the  rate  of  7-0  percent  in  1973” 

74  and  8.6  percent  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1 97 5 - It  is 
assumed  that  the  8.6  percent  annual  rate  continued  until  the  date  of 
this  writing,  October  1 6 , 1975-  Escalation  of  $7,520  from  June  30, 

1973  to  October  16,  1975  brings  the  annual  direct  and  indirect  cost  of 
education  per  veterinary  medical  student  to  $8,959*  Multiplying  $8,959 
by  384,  the  number  of  enrol  lees,  yeilds  $3,440,256,  the  total  operating 
cost  for  adding  the  DVM  degree  program  to  the  five  departments  of  vet- 
erinary science.  A later  section  will  show  that  only  $5,756  per  student 
per  year  is  provided  by  state  funds. 

Direct  as  well  as  indirect  costs  are  included  in  the  above  calcu- 
lations; the  following  will  show  the  breakdown  between  the  two  cate- 
gories. Indirect  costs  are  defined  as  those  that  cannot  be  traced  to 
specific  items  in  the  college  budget.  Indirect  costs  include  many 
fixed  items  in  the  university  budget  for  services,  such  as  student  ad- 
missions and  records,  utilities,  safety,  health,  parking,  general  admin- 
istration and  data  processing.  The  indirect  cost  rate  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska-Li ncol n is  12.5  percent  of  expenditures  for  direct  costs 
(3).  T-iis  rate  is  comparable  to  that  of  a university  in  a neighbor- 
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i ng  state.  The  distribution  of  the  total  education  cost  of  $8,959  per 
student  is  $7,964  for  direct  costs  and  $995  (12.5  percent  of  direct 
costs)  for  indirect  costs  (3). 

CURRENT  LEVEL  OF  OPERATING  FUNDS  RELEVANT  TO  CVM 

The  five  Departments  of  Veterinary  Science  in  the  Region  have  seve- 
ral ongoing  programs  which  represent  functions  ordinarily  and  regularly 
performed  by  a veterinary  college.  The  goal  is  to  add  the  DVM  degree 
program  along  with  the  full  funding  for  the  DVM  program  to  those  Depart- 
ments without  duplicating  existing  programs.  The  objective  of  this  sec- 
tion is  to  identify  the  operating  costs  of  existing  programs  which  are 
relevant  to  the  CVM  but  need  not  be  dupl icated. 

Questionnaires  completed  by  the  five  veterinary  science  depart- 
ments, followed  by  verification  during  interviews  with  each  chairman, 
provided  an  inventory  of  operating  expenditures  and  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  diagnostic  laboratory  service,  research  and  related 
graduate  education,  and  extension.  Compilation  of  the  data  for  fiscal 
year  1975  is  summarized  in  Table  9.1.  The  five  departments  have  a total 
of  55*53  FTE  professional  personnel  and  86.82  FTE  supporting  staff  en- 
gaged in  functions  ordinarily  and  regularly  performed  by  a CVM.  Funds 
totaling  $2,569,754  were  expended  in  fiscal  1975  as  follows:  $1,001,751 

for  diagnostic  laboratories,  $1,414,132  for  veterinary  medical  research 
and  related  graduate  education,  and  $153 *87 1 for  veterinary  extension. 
State  funded  or  nonstate  sources  for  graduate  and  continuing  education 
in  the  amount  of  $242,781  will  also  be  available  when  the  CVM  is  opened 
(See  Table  9. 2) . 
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TABLE  9.1  Inventory  of  Personnel  and  Operating  Funds  in  Departments  of 
Veterinary  Science  for  Diagnostic  Laboratories,  Research  and 
Extension 


Function 

Number  of  FTE 

Personnel 

Funds  Expended 
in  Fiscal  1975 

Professional 

Support  Staff 

Diagnostic 

Laboratories 

19.75 

50.40 

$1  ,001  ,751 

Veterinary 

Research 

32.28 

35.92 

1 ,414,132 

Veterinary 

Extension 

3-50 

.50 

153,871 

Total 

55.53 

86.82 

$2,569,754 

Source:  Questionnaire  and  Data  Compilation  (Appendix  A and  Appendix  D) . 
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SUMMARY  OF  INCOME  TO  DEFRAY  TOTAL  OPERATING  COSTS 


Table  9.2  summarizes  the  sources  of  operating  income  for  the  CVM, 
including  currently  funded,  relevant  veterinary  science  programs  plus 
the  sources  of  income  for  adding  the  DVM  degree  program.  Sources  of 
funds  are  grouped  as  follows:  $2,569,754  identified  as  funded  diagnos- 

tic, research  and  extension  activities  In  veterinary  science  departments; 
$252,781  representing  funded  or  nonstate  sources  for  graduate  and  con- 
tinuing education;  $1,229,952  from  private  and  federal  sources  ($3,203/ 
student)  to  add  the  DVM  degree  program;  and  $2,210,304  from  state  ap- 
propriations ($5 ,756/student)  to  add  the  DVM  degree  program.  Summation 
of  the  above  sources  yields  the  total  operating  cost--$6,262,79l . 

Consideration  of  alternate  plans  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  oper- 
ating costs  can  most  equitably  be  shared  among  the  participating  states 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  student  spaces  allocated  to  each  state. 

On  this  basis,  $5,756  per  student  per  year  from  state  funds  (64  percent) 
and  $3,203  per  student  per  year  from  federal  and  private  sources  (36  per- 
cent) will  provide  the  total  operating  funds  required  for  adding  the  DVM 
degree  program.  The  $3,203  per  student  per  year  from  private  and  federal 
sources  is  derived  from  tuition  $780,  federal  capitation  grant  $1,123, 
and  hospital  income  $1,300.  Tuition,  the  same  as  that  charged  medical 
students  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  College  of  Medicine,  is  calculated 
at  $240  per  quarter  ($360/semester)  for  13  quarters  prorated  over  12 
quarters.  The  federal  capitation  grant  of  $1,123.25  rounded  to  $1,123  is 
the  amount  awarded  to  the  Ohio  State  University  College  of  Veterinary 
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Medicine  in  1975  for  each  DVM  student  enrolled  in  the  fall  of  1974. 
Hospital  income  of  $1,300  per  student  is  based  upon  the  60th  percentile 
of  17  U.S.  veterinary  college  teaching  hospitals  in  fiscal  1975. 
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TABLE  9.2  Summary  of  Income  to  Defray  Total  Operating  Costs^) 


Total  Annual  Operating  Costs 


$6,262,791 


Currently  Funded  Programs  in  Vet.  Sci. ^ 
Services : 

Diagnostic  laboratories 
Veterinary  medical  research 
Veterinary  medical  extension 
Subtota 1 


1,001,751 
1 ,414, 1 32 
153,871 


2,569,754 


Programs  Funded  or  Nonstate  Sources 
Graduate  and  Continuing  Education: 

Tuition  $693.75  x 35  FTE  non-exempt (3)  24,281 
Tuition  $40.00  x 1 ,600  cont.  educ. (4)  64,000 
Federal-state  $4,700  x 35  FTE  grad.  164,500 
Subtota 1 


252,781 


Private  and  Federal  to  Add  DVM  Degree  Program 
Tuition  $780  x 384  students(5)  299 ,520 

Federal  capitation  $1,123  x 384(8)  431,232 

Hospital  income  $1,300  x 384(7)  499,200 

Subtota 1 


1,229,952 


Less  Subtotal 


4,052,487 


Total  State  Appropriation  to  Add  DVM  Program 
$5,756  x 384  students(8)  $2,210,304 


(’)  In  1975  dollars  at  maximum  enrollment;  all  students  enrolled  in  a 
12-month  year-round  program  except  for  two  summer  guarters  in  the 
DVM  curriculum. 

(2) 

Survey  of  departments  of  veterinary  science  (Appendix  A and  D) . 

^ Rate  for  UN-L  Graduate  College,  two  semesters  plus  summer  session. 

(4) 

Average  annual  fees  per  student  over  two  years  at  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

^ Same  as  UN-L,  College  of  Medicine,  13  guarters  (5)  $240  pro-rated  over 
12  quarters. 

Actual  I975  award  to  Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  was  $1,123.25  per  DVM  student  enrolled  Fall  1974. 

(^)  60th  percentile  of  17  U.S.  veterinary  college  teaching  hospitals  in 
fiscal  I975. 

(8)  Annual  cost  of  education  per  DVM  student  after  deducting  $3  203  per 
student  derived  from  nonstate  sources. 
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ANNUAL  COST  OF  CONTRACTS  VERSUS  ANNUAL  COST  OF  PROPOSED  CVM 


The  per  student  cost  of  the  Northern  Plains  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  is  compared  with  the  level  of  contract  payments  for  veterinary 
education  proposed  to  states  in  the  Region.  The  contract  fee  per  DVM 
student  for  the  current  (1975-76)  academic  year  is  based  upon  direct  and 
indirect  "costs  of  education"  computed  from  the  actual  expenditures  for 
DVM  education  during  the  immediate  prior  (1974-75)  year  plus  a "facilities 
use"  fee.  That  portion  of  the  cost  of  education  which  is  derived  from 
federal  education  grants,  tuition  paid  by  the  students,  and  Income  from 
professional  service  rendered  at  the  teaching  hospital  are  deducted  from 
the  total  education  cost  to  arrive  at  the  contract  fee. 

Table  9-3  shows  the  annual  contract  payments  per  DVM  student  for 
direct  and  indirect  costs  of  education  and  for  use  of  facilities  at  two 
veterinary  colleges  outside  of  the  Region  in  comparison  with  the  per 
student  cost  of  the  proposed  CVM  (4,5).  The  total  state  costs  per  student 
(education  plus  facilities)  at  the  Northern  Plains  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  is  $7,823  under  plan  "A"  and  $7,481  under  plan  "B".  Annual  state 
costs  under  both  plans  are  well  below  the  total  contract  fees  proposed  by 
the  colleges  of  veterinary  medicine  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  ($11,679) 
and  Colorado  State  University  ($8,500).  Considered  separately,  the  annual 
education  cost  and  the  facility  use  cost  for  the  Northern  Plains  CVM  both 
fall  in  an  intermediate  position  between  the  proposed  contract  fees. 

Nebraska  prepays  its  share  of  capital  in  both  plans  in  lieu  of  paying  a 
facilities  use  fee;  therefore,  Nebraska  pays  only  the  annual  education  cost. 
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TABLE  9.3  Comparison  of  Per  Student  Cost  of  Contracts  Versus  Per  Student 
Cost  of  Northern  Plains  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

Proposed  Annual  Fee  Per  DVM  Student (a) 

Educat ion 

Faci 1 i ties 

Total 

Northern  Plains  Plan  "A" 

$5,756 (b) 

$2,067^ 

$7,823 

Plans  "B"  S-  "C" 

5,756 

1,725 

7,481 

University  of  Minnesota^) 

11,186 

493 

11,679 

Colorado  State  University^) 

5,120 

3,380 

8,500 

Figures  rounded  to  nearest  whole  number.  Payable  for  academic  year 


^ Total  fee  paid  by  Nebraska  because  facility  fee  is  prepaid. 

^ Per  student  annual  fee  (plan  "A"  $2,067.21  or  Plan  "B"  $1,724.97 

rounded),  from  Table  8.10,  Chapter  8.  Per  student  fees  in  Plan  "C" 
and  Plan  "B"  are  identical. 

(d)  r . 

Contract  proposal  received  by  the  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota  dated  January  15,  1975. 

(e) 

Memorandum  received  by  Montana  State  University  from  the  Western 
Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Education,  dated  March  27  1 975 

and  data  updated  by  Dean  W.J.  Tietz  of  Colorado  State  University’ 
on  October  31 . 1975.  7 
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It  should  also  be  noted  that  part  of  a state's  payments  is  returned  to 
the  university  in  that  state  which  offers  part  of  the  DVM  degree  pro- 
gram. 

Comparison  of  the  contract  fee  with  the  per  student  cost  of  the 
proposed  college  indicates  that  it  is  economically  attractive  and  fea- 
iible  for  the  Region  to  establish  its  veterinary  college. 

Economic  Advantages  of  the  Northern  Plains  Colleges  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  over  Contracting 

1.  The  five  participating  states  have  existing  veterinary  science  facil- 
ities, personnel  and  operating  funds  which  can  readily  and  feasibly 
be  expanded  into  a CVM. 

2.  The  total  annual  per  student  cost  (education  plus  facilities  use)  to 
the  states  is  less  than  total  annual  per  student  contract  fees. 

3.  Veterinary  students  receive  all  or  part  of  their  education  in  their 
home  state;  therefore,  part  of  each  state's  payment  for  operating 
costs  is  returned  to  the  university  in  its  state. 

4.  Graduates  from  veterinary  colleges  tend  to  practice  in  the  state 
where  they  received  their  DVM  or  post  DVM  clinical  education;  there- 
fore, the  new  CVM  will  reduce  the  migration  of  highly  qualified  young 
people  to  states  outside  of  the  Region.  In  1974,  Nebraska  published 
its  contracting  experience  with  out-of-state  veterinary  colleges. 

From  1959  to  1974  sixty  per  cent  of  the  graduates  did  not  return 

to  their  home  state;  thus  sixty  percent  of  the  state's  investment 
in  DVM  education  is  lost  (4).  North  Dakota  experienced  a 6l  per  cent 


loss. 
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TIMETABLE  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 


OF  THE  NORTHERN  PLAINS  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Operating  as  well  as  capital  costs  incurred  between  the  time  a deci- 
sion is  made  to  establish  the  college  and  the  time  students  are  enrolled 
are  minimized  by  adhering  to  the  shortest  possible  timetable.  The  sche- 
dule proposed  here  for  specific  decisions  and  actions  is  optimistic  yet 
quite  feasible  if  leaders  and  groups  make  decisions  in  a reasonable  period 
of  time.  Table  9.4  summarizes  the  key  decisions  and  the  approximate  date 
for  each  action. 

After  the  OWRC  has  approved  the  "Feasibility  Study"  and  the 
universities  have  adopted  the  proposal  in  principle  it  is  essential  to 
initiate  planning.  The  planning  team  includes:  University  planners,  the 

Dean  of  the  CVM,  chairmen  of  the  veterinary  science  departments,  a small 
number  of  key  faculty,  director  of  the  physical  plant,  architects,  engineers, 
specialty  consultants,  and  attorneys. 

The  plan  shall  involve  (a)  program  decisions;  coordination  of  the 
input  from  five  participating  universities;  (b)  development  of  a detailed 
program  of  space  requirements;  (c)  preliminary  architectural  drawings; 

(d)  updated  capital  cost  estimates;  (e)  preparation  of  applications  for 
federal  grants;  and  (f)  writing  of  model  legislation  and  a preliminary 
lease  agreement. 

The  cost  of  the  above  planning  includes:  Stipends  and  fringe  benefits; 
fees;  payment  to  the  universities  for  release  time  for  faculty  and  other 
professionals;  travel;  rentals;  equipment;  materials,  and  indirect  costs. 

The  estimated  costs  of  the  above  items  totals  $500,000.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  cost  of  regional  planning  be  funded  by  the  OWRC. 
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This  recommendation  is  justified  because  planning  a regional  CVM 
represents  one  of  the  most  compel  1 i ng  ways  for  the  OWRC  to  pursue 
several  of  its  stated  goals  which  will: 

1.  Develop  natural  and  human  resources  and  increase 
skills  as  part  of  an  effort  to  expand  industrial  and 
business  opportunities; 

2.  strengthen  and  expand  the  economic  base  through  programs 
directed  at  halting  out-mi trat ion,  raising  median  family 
income,  and  providing  additional  job  opportunities; 

and 

3.  enhance  the  quality  of  life  through  improved  educational 
opportunities  (7) . 

The  Northern  Plains  CVM  will  be  a highly  effective  force  to  increase 
animal  production  by  reducing  the  losses  attributed  to  livestock  diseases. 
The  OWRC,  by  supporting  planning  of  the  regional  CVM  can  make  a momentous 
impact  on  the  economic  development  of  the  livestock  inductry  and  animal 
agribusiness  in  the  Region. 
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Table  9 

.4  Timetable  for  Development 
Veterinary  M°dicine 

of  the  Northern  Plains  College  of 

Date 

Decisions  or  Actions 

Feb.  1976  Approval  of  "Feasibility  Study"  by  the  OWRC. 


Authorization  by  the  OWRC  of  $500,000  for 
planning  the  Northern  Plains  CVM.  The  plan- 
ning shall  include:  program  decisions,  coor- 

dination with  participating  universities,  de- 
tailed program  of  space  requirements,  prelim- 
inary architectural  drawings,  updated  capital 
cost  estimates,  application  for  federal  grant, 
lease  agreement,  and  model  legislation.  Funds 
for  planning  shall  be  released  after  three  of 
the  five  universities  adopt  the  "Feasibility 
Study"  in  principle. 

Apr.  1976  Adoption  in  principle  by  the  cooperating  uni- 

versities of  the  proposal  to  establish  a Nor- 
thern Plains  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine; 
appointment  of  a dean,  consultants,  and  plan- 
ning staff. 

Jan.  1977  Approval  of  the  program  and  facility  plans  by 

the  cooperating  universities. 
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Approval  of  the  program  and  facility  plans  by 


the  OWRC. 

Model  legislation  available  for  presentation 
to  the  state  legislatures. 

Feb.  1977 

Review  of  plans  with  the  AVMA  Council  on 
Education. 

June  1977  to 
June  1979 

Decisions  by  legislatures  to  establish  a Nor- 
thern Plains  CVM  and  initial  appropriation  of 
operating  funds  by  the  cooperating  states  and 
capital  funds  by  Nebraska. 

Apply  to  AVMA  Council  on  Education  for  pre- 
accreditation evaluation  of  plans  for  programs 
and  their  implementation  to  achieve  status  of 
"reasonable  assurance"  of  accreditation.  Be- 
gin architectural  and  engineering  work.  Apply 
to  Commissioner,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  for 
"Certificate  of  Reasonable  Assurance  of  Accred- 
i tat  ion. " 

Apply  to  U.S.  Dept.  HEW  for  construction  grant, 
if  Congress  has  renewed  authorization. 

July  1979 

Start  construction. 

Continue  faculty  recruitment,  and  detailed 
curriculum  planning. 

Aug.  1981 

Complete  construction. 

Sept.  1981 

Admit  first  class. 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Operating  costs  were  estimated  in  accordance  with  the  concept  that 
the  Northern  Plains  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  can  be  established  by 
adding  the  DVM  degree  program  to  the  five  participating  departments  of 
veterinary  science.  In  fiscal  1975  those  departments  expended  $2,569,75** 
for  diagnostic,  research,  and  extension  activities.  When  the  CVM  is  op- 
erating it  is  estimated  that  those  departments  will  expend  $252,781  from 
funded  or  nonstate  sources  for  graduate  and  continuing  education. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  annual  operating  costs  for  addition  of  DVM 
education  is  $3, 440,256;  $1,229,952  being  supplied  by  private  and  federal 
sources  and  $2,210,304  from  the  states. 

It  is  recommended  that  operating  costs  be  equitably  shared  among 
the  participating  states  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  student  spaces 
allocated  to  each  state.  On  this  basis  $5,756  per  student  per  year  from 
state  funds  (64  percent)  and  $3,203  per  student  per  year  from  federal  and 
private  sources  (36  percent)  will  provide  the  total  operating  funds  for 
adding  the  DVM  degree  program. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  Northern  Plains  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
is  feasible  in  all  respects.  In  fact,  the  new  college  is  economically  more 
feasible  than  contracting  for  DVM  education  for  the  following  reasons: 

(A)  The  total  annual  per  student  cost  (education  plus  facilities  use)  to 
the  states  is  less  than  total  annual  per  student  contract  fees  pro- 
posed by  veterinary  colleges  outside  of  the  Region. 
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(B)  Veterinary  students  receive  all  or  part  of  their  education  in  their 
home  state;  therefore,  part  of  each  state's  payment  for  operating 
costs  is  returned  to  the  university  in  its  state. 

(C)  The  Regional  CVM  provides  part  of  the  DVM  education  (including  clin- 
ical education)  in  the  student's  home  state.  This  strategy  is  de- 
signed to  (a)  retain  highly  qualified  young  graduates  in  underserved 
rural  areas,  and  (b)  minimize  the  loss  of  human  and  financial  re- 
sources experienced  with  contracts  (60  percent  loss  of  graduates 
and  60  percent  loss  of  the  State's  investment  in  veterinary  educa- 
tion is  Nebraska's  and  North  Dakota's  experience  with  contracts). 

A timetable  was  evolved  to  present  a schedule  for  specific  de- 
cisions and  actions  required  for  development  of  the  CVM.  If  indivi- 
duals and  groups  take  appropriate  actions,  as  scheduled,  the  Northern 
Plains  CVM  can  admit  its  first  class  no  later  than  September  1981. 

As  the  first  step  for  implementation  of  the  CVM,  it  is  recommended 
that  early  in  1976,  the  OWRC  fund  a planning  study  at  a cost  of 
approximately  $500,000.  It  is  further  recommended  that  the  plan 
include:  program  decisions;  coordination  of  the  input  from  the 

five:  universities;  development  of  a detailed  program  of  require- 
ments; preliminary  architectural  drawings;  updated  cost  estimates; 
and  writing  of  model  legislation  and  a preliminary  lease  agreement. 
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APPENDIX  A 


QUESTIONNAIRES  FOR 
CANDIDATE  UNIVERSITIES 
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INFORMATION  NEEDED  FOR  A STUDY  ON  THE  FEASIBILITY  OF  ESTABLISHING 
A COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE  TO  SERVE  THE 
OLD  WEST  REGION 

GENERAL  UNIVERSITY  INFORMATION 

Name  of  University  

Official  serving  as  liaison  between  the  university  and  researchers  studying 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  a regional  college  of  veterinary  medicine  to 
serve  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming: 

Name  

Address  

Telephone  Number — 

1.  List  the  University's  past  (with  dates)  and  current  actions  which  indicate 
the  institution's  interest  in  establishing  a college  of  veterinary  medicine 
on  its  campus . (Attach  documents.) 


2.  The  legislative  climate  for  support  of  a college  of  veterinary  medicine 

(CVM)  in  this  state  may  be  Judged  to  be:  excellent,  good,  average,  poor. 

(Please  circle  the  applicable  rating.) 

3.  Veterinarians  in  this  state  favor  establishment  of  a state  or  regional  CVM: 
enthusiastically,  moderately,  not  at  all.  (Please  circle.) 
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b.  The  University  will  assign  a minimum  of  35  acres  of  its  campus  land 
as  a site  for  the  proposed  CVM.  (Please  circle.)  Yes 

No 

a)  Maximum  number  of  acres  which  can  be  assigned 

b)  The  following  list  describe  the  terrain' of  the  land:  (Circle  applicable.) 

low,  medium,  or  high  elevation  compared  to  existing  colleges 
on  campus 

Flat  or  rolling 

Well  drained  or  swampy 

Soil  is  rocky,  sandy,  or  loam 

(Please  attach  a campus  map  showing  relationship  of  site  to  exist- 
ing University  buildings.) 

c)  Is  public  transportation  available  to  a point  within  10  minutes  walking 
time  to  the  site.  (Please  circle.)  Yes 

No 

d)  The  7— — airport  with  regularly  scheduled  air- 

(name) 

lines  is  located  miles  ( minutes  by  car)  from  the 

proposed  site  of  the  regional  CVM. 

e)  The  following  highways  provide  access  for  cars  and  livestock  trucks  to 
the  proposed  site  of  the  regional  CVM  from  Montana,  Nebraska,  N.  Dakota, 
S.  Dakota,  and  Wyoming: 


5.  There  a library  within  10  minutes  walking  time  from  the  proposed  campus 
site  for  the  CVM.  (Please  circle.)  Yes 

No 
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a)  The  library  contains  net  square  feet  of  space  which  the 

University  will  assign  to  the  proposed  CVM. 

b)  The  library  provides  the  following  computer  based  services:  (Please 

check,  yes  or  no  and  indicate  years  available.) 


Retrt 

jspective 

Current 

Awareness 

Service  Area 

No 

Yes 

Years 

Inclusive 

No 

Yes 

Multidisciplinary 

MAFC  Machine  Readable  Cataloging 
SCI  Science  Citation  Index 
NTIS  National  Technical  Information 
CICP  Current  Index  Conference  Papers 
Current  Programs 

Pandex  (journals  additional  to  SCI) 
Education 

Research  in  Education 

Current  Index  to  Journals  in  Education 
Social  Science 
MARC 

SSi'I  Social  Sciences  Citation  Index 
Source  Tapes 

Agricu  ture 

CAIN 

Chemistry 

Chemical  Titles  Current  Issue 
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6.  The  following  teaching  facilities  are  located  within  10  minutes  walking 

time  from  the  site  of  the  CVM  and  are  available  for  assignment  to  veterinary 
students : 


Names  of  Number  of  Student  Stations  (s)  and  Total  Number 

Buildings  of  Hours  (h)  Available  During  Monday  Through  Friday 


Lecture 

Chemistry  Lab 

Microbiology 

Lab 

Physiology  Lab 

Anatomy 

Dissection 

& 

z 

-u  ja 

Seminar 

Library 

1 

Histology  Lab 

Autotutorial 

Biology  Lab 

S 

H 

S 

H 

S 

H 

S 

H 

S 

H 

S|H 

S 

H 

S 

H 

S 

H 

S IH  S H 

— J 

L_ 

— 

r—" 



1 

1 

— 

1 

j 

— J,.  . 

r- 

1 — 

. _ 

1 

i 

1 

7.  The  following  research  laboratories  are  available  for  assignment  to  the 
proposed  CVM: 


Name  of 
Building 

Net 

Sq.  Ft. 

SiiOipline  for  which 
Laboratory  Is  Designed 

• . 
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8.  The  following  housing  operated  by  the  University  will  be  reserved  for 
veterinary  students: 


Number  of  veterinary  students 


for  which  housing  will 

be  reserved 

1978 

1981 

Dormitories 

Apartments 

9.  The  University  will  assign  150  acres  of  land  for  a veterinary  research 

farm  located  adjacent  or  miles  from  the  proposed  site  for 

the  CVM. 

a)  The  maximum  number  of  acres  which  can  be  assigned  is  . 

b)  The  prevailing  winds  at  the  proposed  research  farm  come  from  the 

direction. 

c)  The  following  best  describe  the  terrain  of  the  land: 

Lov,  Medium,  or  high  elevation  compared  to  tfce  general  area. 

Flat  or  rolling 

Well  drained  or  swampy 

So:.l  is  rocky,  sandy,  or  loam 

d)  Atmospheric  temperatures  recorded  for  the  area  in  197U  ranged  from 

a low  of degrees  to  a high  of  degrees. 

(Please  attach  a map  showing  location  of  farm  in  relationship  to  the 
proposed  site  of  the  CVM. 


10.  Distance  from  the  proposed  site  for  the  CVM  and  the  nearest  existing  or 
proposed  and  funded  medical  college  is  miles. 
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11.  The  University  offers  the  following  programs: 


Name  of  Program  City  Where  Located 

College  of  Medicine 

School  of  Public  Health 

College  of  Podiatry 

College  of  Dentistry 

College  of  Optometry 

College  of  Pharmacy 

School  of  Nursing 

Allied  Health  Sciences; 

Medical  Technology 
X-ray  Technology 
Write  in  others: 


12.  Exhibits  attached.  Include  one  copy  of  the  following: 

a)  Annual  Report  of  the  University,  1973-197^ 

b)  Fiscal  Report,  July  1,  1973  — June  30,  197I+ 

c)  Land  use  plan  for  the  campus 

d)  Map  of  University  showing  potential  sites  for  a College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine . 

e)  Map  showing  proposed  location  of  veterinary  medical  research  farm 
and  relationship  with  proposed  site  of  veterinary  college  , 

f)  Mcst  recent  catalogs  or  bulletins  for; 

University 

College  of  Agriculture 
College  of  Medicine 
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INFORMATION  NEEDED  FOR  A STUDY  ON  THE  FEASIBILITY  OF  ESTABLISHING 
A COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE  TO  SERVE  THE 
OLD  WEST  REGION 

ORGANIZATION  FOR  ADMINISTRATION  OF  RESEARCH 
Name  of  university  Address  


A.  General  Information 
Name  of  Organization 

Director  

Assistant  Director(s) 


B.  Funding 


Grants,  Contracts  and  Gifts  Received  for  1973-7^-  Fiscal  Year 


Amount 

Total 

Grants 

Contracts 

Gifts 

Biomedical 

Agricultural  Research 

All  other  areas 

Total 

C.  Addendum 

Please  attach  latest  copy  of  Annual  Report  on  research  for  the  university. 
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INFORMATION  NEEDED  FOR  A STUDY  ON  THE  FEASIBILITY  OF  ESTABLISHING 
A COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE  TO  SERVE  THE 
OLD  WEST  REGION 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  (OR  EQUIVALENT)  QUESTIONNAIRE 
Name  of  university  Address  

A.  General  Information 

Dean  _____ 

Associate  or  Assistant  Deans  Areas  of  responsibility 


Please  check  the  degree (s)  you  offer  in  the  College  of  Agriculture: 
B.S.  Ph.D.  

M.S.  Other  (describe)  

Number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Agriculture: 

Freshmen  Seniors  

Sophomores  Graduates  

Juniors  Technical  

Number  of  students  indicating  a pre-veterinary  medicine  major  

B.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Do  you  have  an  agricultural  experiment  station  at  your  university? 

yes 

no 
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If  answer  is  yes,  please  describe  your  animal  and  poultry  research 


program  pertaining  to  the  following:  (FTE  equals  full-time  equivalent.) 


Number  of  FTE  investigators 

Expenditures  1 July  197  3 
through  30  June  197*  (ex- 
clude capital  improvements) 

animal 

poultry 

D.V.M. 

Ph.D. 

D.V.M. 

Ph.D. 

Physiology 

Nutrition 

Reproduction 

Diseases  of 
Animals 

Other  animal 
and  poultry 

Total 

C.  Diagnostic  Laboratories 

Is  there  a state  diagnostic  laboratory  or  branch  in  your  area?  yes 
If  yes,  please  answer  the  following: 

Location  ___ 


Number  of  acces- 
sions  1 July  197  J 

Number  of 

staff 

Expenditures  1 July  1973 — 
30  June  197^  (exclude  cap- 

—June  197  4 

D.V.M. 

Ph.D. 

Technical 

ital  improvement) 

— 

Poultry 

$ 

Animals 

$ 

Total 

$ 

If  there  are  other  diagnostic  laboratories  in  the  state,  please  attach 
the  above  information  for  each. 

D.  Educational  Programs 

Do  you  have  an  animal  technician  training  program  within  the  university; 

yes  no  

Do  you  have  a division  of  laboratory  animal  resources  to  serve  the 
entire  university?  yes  no  
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Educational  programs  in  the  divisions  of  laboratory  animal  resources 


Name  of  program 

Number  enrolled 

Expected 

enrollment 

T * 

Name 

of 

degree 

Name  of 
certificate 

1973-74 

1974-75 

19&0 

Laboratory  animal 

medicine 

Animal  technician 

/ 

! 

Other  (specify) 

, 

Are  there  community  junior  colleges  or  other  institutions  in  your 
state  offering  an  animal  technician  program?  yes  no 


If  so,  please  complete  the  following  table. 


Location 

Enrolli 

Technolo 

nent  in  Animal 
gy  of  equivalent 

Name  of 
Degree 

1973-74 

1974-7  5 

Expected 
in  1980 

£•  Facilities  in  the  Division  of  Laboratory  Animal  Resources 
Animal  farm  in  number  of  acres 
Other  facilities 


Facility 

Net  square 
feet 

Research  labs 

Service  areas 

Instruction 

Administrative 

Animal  housing 

t 

Total ) 
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F.  The  College  of  Agriculture  operates  a veterinary  medical  extension 

service.  (Please  circle.)  Yes 

No 

G.  Agriculture  Library 
General  Information 

Librarian  

Number  of  staff  (full-time  equivalents)  

Number  of  books  ( 1974-75) 

Number  of  bound  journals  (1974-75)  . 

Number  of  journal  subscriptions  (1974-75)  

Number  of  Microtexts  (197.4-75)  

Expenditures 

Total  expenditures  (July  1,  1973 -*■  June  30,  1974)  $ 

Space  currently  available  for  adding  veterinary  medicine  (net  square 

tm t)  

Space  available  in  1978  for  adding  veterinary  medicine  (net  square 

feet) __ 

Total  net  area  

H.  Number  of  people  and  animals  of  all  ages  in  the  100  square  mile  area 
represented  by  the  following  counties: 
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Bozeman 


County 

Number 

of 

People 

Number  of  Animals,  All  Ages 

Beef 

Cattle 

Dairy 

Cattle 

Hogs 

Sheep 
& Goats 

Horses 
& Mules 

Poultry 

Dogs 

— 

Cats 

Zoo 

Animals 

Gallatin 

Park 

Broadwater 

Jefferson 

North  2/3 
Madison 

South  l/2 

Meagher 

e 

• 

• 

i 
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Lincoln 


County 

Number 

Number  of  Animals,  All  Ages 

of 

People 

Beef 

Cattle 

Dairy 

Cattle 

Hogs 

Sheep  I 
& Goats; 

Horses 
& Mules 

Poultry 

Dogs 

Cats 

Zoo 

Animals 

Polk 

Butler 

Saunders 

Douglas 

Sarpy 

York 

Seward 

Lancaster 

Cass 

Fillmore 

Saline 

Gage 

Otoe 

Thayer 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

West  l/2 
Nemaha 

Pawnee 

West  l/4 
Richardson 

1 

| 

1 

i 

.1 

1 

I 

• 

I 

1 
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Fargo 


County 

Number 

of 

People 

Number  of  Animals,  All  Ages 

Beef 

Cattle 

Dairy 

Cattle 

Hogs 

Sheep 
& Goats 

H©rses 
& Mules 

Potilt  ry 

Dogs 

Cats 

Zoo 

Animals 

Cass 

Barnes 

East  l/2 
Stutsman 

South  1/3 
Griggs 

South  l/3 
Steele 

South  1/3 
Traill 

La  Moure 

Dickey 

Ran 30 n 

Sargent 

West  3 A 
Richland 
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Brookings 


County 

Number 

of 

People 

Deuel 

South  l/2 
Codington 

South  2/3 
Clark 

1/2  Spink 

East  2/3 
Beadle 

Hamlin 

Kingsbury 

Brookings 

Sanborn 

Miner 

Lake 

Moody 

Davidson 

Hanson 

McCook 

Minnehaha 

Beef 

Cattle 


Dairy- 

Cattle 


Hogs 


Humber  of  Animals,  All  Ages 


Sheep  | H®rses 
& Goatsi  & Mules 


Poultry 


T 


Dogs  I Cats 


Zoo 

Animals 
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Laramie 


.County 

Number 

of 

People 

Number  of  Animals,  All  Ages 

Beef 

Cattle 

Dairy 

Cattle 

Hogs 

Sheep 
& Goats 

Horses 
& Mules 

Poultry 

Dogs 

1 

Cats 

Zoo 

Animals 

Albany 

Platte 

East  1/3 
Carbon 

West  2/3 
Laramie 

1 

1 

« • 

<4t 

i 

<* 

' 

* 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERINARY  SCIENCE,  OR  EQUIVAIENT 


Name  of  Department 


Chairman 


Address 


Telephone 

Number 


A.  Faculty  and  Staff 

Number  FTE  Number  FTE 

who  are  who  are  not 

Faculty  Classification  veterinarians  veterinarians 

Professors 


Associate  Professors 


Assistant  Professors 


Instructors 


Residents 


Other 


Number  of  Technical  Staff 
Number  of  Office  Staff 


B.  Facilities 

Describe  the  facilities  assigned  to  the  Veterinary  Science  Department . 

Land  _ acres 

Buildings  

Please  attach  additional  sheets  using  the  following  form  to  describe 
room  utilization. 
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Net  square  feet 

Name  of  room 

Teaching 

Research 

Veterinary 

extension 

Service 

Examples:  (teaching  laboratory, 

animal  room,  faculty  office, 

immunology  laboratory,  etc. ) 

t 

C . Expenditures 


j 

Teaching 

Research 

Extension 

Diagnostic 

service 

Other 

197  3-7  4 

D.  Revenue 

1 July  1972+ —30  June  197  5 

Sources  of  Revenue  Amount 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 
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E.  Curriculum 


Please  outline  the  curriculum  for  pre-veterinary  medical  students. 


Required  courses 

Credit 

hours 

Elective  courses 

Credit  1 
hours 

d' 

• . - 

Tota] 

Total 
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F.  The  following  graduate  programs  for  doctors  of  veterinary  medicine 
are  offered : 

Degrees  or  Certificates  Awarded  (check) 


List  of  Disciplines 

M.  S. 

Ph.D. 

Intern 

Residency 

1.  Veterinary  science 

2.  Veterinary  physiology 

3.  Veterinary  parasitology 

4.  Veterinary  microbiology 
5-  Veterinary  pathology 

6.  Veterinary  pharmocology 

7.  Others: 

— 

— 

G.  Research 

List  research  projects  in  the  Veterinary  Science  Department  during  1974-75. 


Number  of  FTE  Personnel 

Titles  of  Research  Professional 

Clerical  & Technical 

Budget,  July  1974 

Projects  D.V.M. 

Ph.D. 

M.S. 

June  30,  1975 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

b 
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H.  The  fo .'.lowing  programs  of  continuing  education  for  veterinarians  were  or  will 
be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  department  or  by  faculty  of  the 
department  during  the  period  July  1,  1974,  "to  June  30>  1975* 


Title  of  Program  or  Course 


Location  Duration 


I.  Veterinary  Science  Library 
General  Information 

Librarian  - 

Number  of  staff  (full-time  equivalents)  

Number  of  books  ( 1974-75)  

Number  of  bound  journals  (1974-75) 

Number  of  journal  subscriptions  (1974-75)  

Number  of  Microtexts  (1974-75) 

Expend iture  s 

Total  expenditures  (July  1,  1973  — June  JO,  1974)  $ 

Space  currently  available  for  adding  veterinary  medicine  (net  square 
feet)  J_ 

Space  available  in  1978  for  adding  veterinary  medicine  (net  square 
feet)  

Total  Net  area 
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J.  SATELLITE  FACILITIES 


For  purposes  of  this  study,  satellite  facilities  are  defined  as  off- 
campus  institutions,  laboratories,  and  other  facilities  located  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  the  proposed  college  of  veterinary  medicine  to  per- 
mit faculty,  students,  and  facility  personnel  to  have  cooperative  interchange 
involving  instruction,  research,  and  service. 


Facility  Name  Location 

1.  Private  research 
laboratory 

2.  University  labs 
for  research  and 
education 

- 

3.  State  and/or 

Federal  biomedical 
research  laboratory 

4 . Pharmaceutical 
labo  rato  ry 

• 

• „ 

5.  Nutrition 
laboratory 

rr 


Facility 
Department  of 


Name 


Location 


Health  laboratory 


7 • Meat  packing 
plant 


H7 


Agriculture  re- 
search and  develop- 
ment center 


9.  Toxicology 
laboratory 


10.  Marine  animal 
laboratory 
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11.  Environmental 

health  laboratory 


Name 


Location 


Facility 

12 . State  and/or 

Federal  livestock 
farm 


13  • Diagnostic 
laboratories 


lV.  Other: 

Medical  Schools 
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INFORMATION  NEEDED  FOR  A STUDY  ON  THE  FEASIBILITY  OF  ESTABLISHING 
A COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE  TO  SERVE  THE 
OLD  WEST  REGION 


COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 
Name  of  university  Address 

A.  General  Information 

Dean  

Associate  or  Assistant  Deans  Areas  of  responsibility 


Faculty — please  give  number  of  professional  personnel  in  full-time 
equivalents : 

Professors  (FTE)  

Associate  Professors  (FTE)  

Assistant  Professors  (FTE)  

Instructors  (FTE)  • 

Student/faculty  ratio  

B.  Expenditures 

1 July  1973—30  June  1971* 

(exclude  capital  improvement) 


Program 

M.D. 

Graduate 

Degree 

Continuing 

Education 

Allied  Health 
Professions 

Total  expenditures  for  Education 

J 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Total  expenditures  for  Research  $ 
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C.  Major  Sources  of  Income 


1 July  1973—30  June  197^ 


(exclude  income  for  construction) 


Income 

Education 

Research 

Service 

State  Appropriations  and  Grants 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Federal  Grants 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Foundations 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Earnings 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Dther 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Total 

$ 

$ 

$ 

D.  Students 

Enrollment  in  these  programs: 


1973—7  ^ 

197^-75 

Expected  en- 
rollment in 
1980 

M.D. 

M.S. 

Ph.D. 

Interns 

Residents 

B.S. 

- 

Continuing 

Education 

Costs 

Total  cost  for  educating  one  medical  student  from  admission  to 
awarding  M.D.  degree  $ 

State  basis  for  computation  of  the  above  figure  
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H.  Non-University  Facilities  Used  in  Connection  with  the  School  of  Medicine 


Facility 

Name 

Location 

Hospitals 

State 

Research  Labs 

• 

Federal 
Research  Labs 

Industrial 
Research  Labs 

■«7 

' 

t* 

Other 
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Medical  Library 


General  Information 

Librarian  

Number  of  staff  (full-time  equivalents)  

Number  of  books  (1974-75)  

Number  of  bound  journals  (1 974-75)  

Number  of  journal  subscriptions  (1974-75)  

Number  of  Microtexts  (1974-75)  

Expendi tures 

Total  expenditures  (l  July  1973  - 30  June  1974) 

Space  currently  available  for  adding  Veterinary  Medicine  (net  square 

feet)  

Space  available  in  1978  for  adding  Veterinary  Medicine  (net  square 

feet)  

Total  net  area  
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DIVISION  OF  LABORATORY  ANIMAL  MEDICINE  OR  EQUIVALENT 


Name  of  university 


Address 


A.  General  Information 
Director 


Faculty  Classification 

Number  FTE 
who  are 
veterinarians 

Number  FTE 
who  are  not 
veterinarians 

Professors 

Associate  Professors 

- 

Assistant  Professors 

Instructors 

Residents 

Other 

Number  of  Technical  Staff 
Number  of  Office  Staff 

B.  Expenditures 

1 July  197  3—30  June  197^ 


Personnel 

Operating 

Capital 

improvement 

Equipment 

Amount 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

C.  Revenue 

1 July  197  3—30  June  197^ 

Sources  of  Revenue  Amount 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 
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D.  Services 


Services  provided  by  this  division  (please  check) 

Production  of  research  animals 

Purchase  of  research  animals 

Housing  and  care  for  research  animals 

Consultation — selection,  diagnosis  and  use  of  research  animals 

Consultation — planning  new  animal  housing  and  research  facilities 

Diagnosis,  control,  treatment  of  disease 

Preventive  medicine 

Public  relations  work  on  lab  animal  use 

Other  (specify) 

What  organizations  utilize  the  above  services? 

College  of  Medicine 

College  of  Agriculture 

College  of  Biological  Sciences 

University  at  large 

Community  at  large 

Other  (specify) 

E.  Number  of  people  and  animals  of  all  ages  in  the  100  square  mile  area 
represented  by  the  following  counties  : 
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Animal  census  (1  July  1973  —30  June  1974) 


D 

No. 

urchased 

No.  bred 
and  reared 

IZ3 

No . 

urchased 

No.  bred 
and  reared 

c 

Dors 

Cats 

Sheep 

Guinea 

Goats 



Horses 

Pigs 

Primates 

Other 

Birds 

(speci- 

fv’j 

Frogs 

iy ) 

Fish 

_ 

F.  Research 


(1  July  197  3—30  June  197 *0 


Name  of  research  projects  in  your  division 

Source 
of  funds 

Annual 
amount 
of  award 

1. 

$ 

2 

$ 

3 

— 

$ 

L 

$ 

5.  . 

i 

Total  $ 
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G . Educational  Programs  in  the  Division 


— — 

Name  of  program 

Number  enrolled 

Expected 

enrollment 

Name 

of 

degree 

Name  of 
certificate 

1973  - 74 

1974-75 

1978 

Laboratory  animal 
i icdicine 

Animal  technician 

Other  (specify) 

List  graduate  courses  offered  by  your  division 


1. 


6. 


2. 


7. 


3. 


8. 


4. 


9. 


5. 


10. 


H.  Facilities 


Animal  farm 

Number  of  acres 


Facility 

Net  square 
feet 

Research  labs 

Service  areas 

Instruction 

Administrative 

Animal  housing 

Total 
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APPENDIX  B 


INDIVIDUALS  CONTACTED  AT 
CANDIDATE  UNIVERSITIES 
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MONTANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


Carl  W.  McIntosh,  President 

William  A.  Johnstone,  Vice  President  for  Administration 

Roy  E.  Huffman,  Vice  President  for  Research 

Irving  E.  Dayton,  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs 

Johan  A.  Asleson,  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture  and  Director,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station 

Lark  P.  Carter,  Associate  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture  and  Assistant  Director, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Richard  E.  Dierks,  Head,  Department  of  Veterinary  Science 

Robert  L.  Blackwell,  Head,  Department  of  Animal  and  Range  Sciences 

John  W.  Jut i la,  Dean,  College  of  Letters  and  Science 

Alice  McClain,  Director  of  Libraries 

Martin  F.  Whalen,  Director,  Physical  Plant 

Franklin  S.  Newman,  Coordinator,  WAMI  Cooperative  Medical  Program 


Personnel  who  visited  all  sites: 

Clarence  R.  Cole,  D.V.M.,  Ph.D. 
Burnell  W.  Kingrey,  D.V.M.,  M.Sc. 
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I 


Rater's  Appraisal  Sheet 


Key  Var  iables 


Rating  Scale 


General  Campus 
1 . The  i ns  t i tut  iorjl 
is  easily  access i 
b I e to  the  entire 
Reg i on . 


miles  by  auto  from 
geographic  center  of  OWR 


1 . 


0 

Low 

400  miles 
or  more 


10 
Med . 

201  to  399 
miles 


20  • 1. 
H i qh 

200  miles 
or  less 


Data  Source 


Map 

American  Automobile  Association 


2 . The  i nst i tu- 
tion  has  demon- 
strated its 
interest  in  having 
the  proposed  col- 
1 ege  • 


2.  studies  have  been  per- 
formed or  are  underway; 
statements  of  leaders 


M 

4T 

N> 


2.  0 

No 

-suggested  other 
Univ.  as  loca- 
t i on 

-reluctant  to 
complete  ques- 
r i onna i re  or 
-letter  from 
President  or 
Chance  1 1 or  ex- 
pressed interest 
in  cooperating 
with  CVM  but  not 
in  location  of 
CVM 


20 


2. 


Yes 

-studies  have 
been  performed, 
or 

-leaders  have  ex- 
pressed strong 
wr i tten  and  ora  I 
interest 


List  of  actual  or  proposed 
s tud  ies 

Rating  on  site  visit 
Letter  from  officials 


3.  There 
adequa  te 
potent i a 1 
on  animal 


i s an 
supply  of 
compan i - 
patients 


3.  number  in  10,000  sq. 
mile  area  around  campus 
and  within  OWR 


3.  0 10  20 
Low  Med . H i qh 

dogs  <20,000  20,001-99,999  100,000 
cats  <20,000  20,001-99.999  100,000> 


3. 


hor  ses 

<13,000  15,001-39,999  40,000> 


4.  There  is  an 
adequate  supply  of 
potential  food 
producing  and  zoo 
animal  patients. 


4.  number  in  10,000  sq. 
mile  area  around  campus 
knd  within  OWR 


4.0  10 

Low  Med . 

beef  cattle  300,001- 
<300,000  699,999 

Dairy  cattle  40,001- 
<40,000  69- 999 

Hogs  <100,000  100, 00 1 - 


399,999 


20 

High 

700,000> 


*4  . 


70,000> 


400,000  > 


Questionnaire;  Animal  population 
by  county  in  10,000  sq.  mile  area 
around  campus  and  within  OWR.  Cal 
culated  using  ratio  of  human  to 
dog  and  cat  population,  American 
Humane  Society,  Animal  Control 
Survey , 1971,  PP • 30,  31. 

Quest i onna i re 

US. Dept,  of  Agriculture  Statisti- 
cal Reporting  Serv i ce^  State  Sta- 
tistical Office  "Crop  and  Live- 
stock Statistics,  Annual  Summary 
1974" 

"Animals  Next  Door,  A Guide  to 
Zoos  and  Aquariums  of  the  Ameri- 
cas," 1971- 


Rater's  Appr 


: t 


Paae 


5-  There  is  an 
adequate  supply  of 
university  owned  land 
on  campus  that  could 
be  used  for  a col  lege 
of  veterinary  medi- 
cine. 

6.  There  i s an  ade- 
quate supply  of  uni- 
vers i ty  owned  land 
that  could  be  as- 
signed to  a CVM  re- 
search farm. 

7.  There  i s an  ade- 
quate supply  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  cam- 
pus ava i 1 abl e for 
purchase  that  could 
be  used  by  a veteri- 
nary col  1 ege . 

8.  The  general  ter- 
rain of  the  area  is 
suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  new  col- 
lege . 


ro 

-P“ 

VaJ 


5*  acres  of  land  on 
campus  to  be  assigned 
to  CVM 


6.  number  of  acres 
which  will  be  assigned 
to  CVM 


7*  acres  available  for 
purchase 


8.  elevation,  drain- 
age, tillable  land 


sheep  & goats 

30,001- 

100,000? 

<30,000 

99,999 

poul try 

300,001- 

1 ,000,000? 

<300,000 

999,999 

200  animals 

401-599 

600  > 

<400 

0 

10 

20 

5. 

Questionnai re 

Low 

Med. 

H i qh 

Site  visit 

20  or  less 

21-34  acres  35  or  more 

Campus  Map 

acres 

acres 

0 

10 

20 

6. 

Quest i onna i re 

Low 

Med. 

H i qh 

Site  visit 

less  than 

50-149  acres  over  1 50  or 

50  acres 

more  acres 

0 

20 

7- 

Questionnai re 

No 

Yes 

Site  visit 

low  or  medium 

land  avai lable 

rating  for  #5 

or  for 

purchase  or 

#6  and  no  land  (no 

1 and  ava  i 1 ab 1 e 

aval lable  for 

but 

supply  of  land 

purchase 

i n 

#5  or  #6  was 

8. 


0 

LOW 

1 ow- swampy 
not  tilla- 
ble 


adequate) 

10 

Med. 

flat  elevation 
and  fairly  til- 
lable 


20 

H i qh 

h i gh  dra i n- 
age  potenti- 
al, high 
e 1 evat i on , 
tillable 


Topographical  maps 
Rating  during  s i te 


4 


i 


Rater  1 s Appra i sc T Sheet 


Page 


Cr i ter i a 

Key  Variables 

Rating  Scale 

Data  Source 

9-  The  veter in- 

9.  flies  and  odor  a nui- 

9.  0 

20 

9.  Air  Weather  Service,  US 

ary  research  farm 

sance  to  the  area 

to 

Yes 

Weather  Bureau,  US  Dept,  of 

will  not  be  a 

wi  1 1 create  a 

will  not  create 

Commerce 

nuisance  to  the 
surrounding  area. 

problem 

a problem 

Quest ionnai re 
Si te  visit 

10.  The  institu- 

10.  distance  to  site  frorr 

0 

0 

• 

0 

20 

10.  Questionnaire 

tion  i s easi ly  ac- 

closest  commercial  air- 

Low  Med. 

H i qh 

Si  te  Visit 

cessible  to  the 
enti re  Region  by 
air. 

port 

over  20  mi . 1 0-20  mi 

0 10 

. less  than  10  mi . 

20 

1 1 . The  hous i ng 

11.  number  of  units  for 

1 1 • No  Partial  Yes 

1 1 . Quest i onna i re 

i s adequate  for  sup- 
paying  the  needs  of 

students 

The  housing  is 
inadequate  (not 

There  is  adequate 
housing  provided 

Site  visit 

the  veterinary  stu- 

enough  provided 

by  e i ther  pr  ivate 

dents. 

by  e i ther  private 
enterprise  or  the 
universi ty) . 

enterprise  or  the 
university. 

12.  The  proposed 

12.  freeways  and  major 

12.  0 

20 

1 2.  Questionnai re 

site  is  easi ly  ac- 
cessible by  auto. 

federal  and  state  high- 
ways 

to 

Yes 

-some  freeway  or 
good  h i ghway 
nearby 

- 1 i tt 1 e traf f i c 
congestion 

Site  visit 

13-  There  is  pub- 

13-  There  is  or  is  pro- 

13.  0 10 

20 

3.  Questionnaire 

1 ic  transportat ion 

posed  publ  ic  transporta- 

No  Walkinq 

Yes 

Site  visit 

to  and  from  the 
proposed  site. 

NJ 

£ 

tion. 

not  10  min.  walk- 
avail-  ing  time  from 
able  campus  bldgs. 

i nter-campus 
and  other  publ  ic 
transportation 
i s ava i 1 abl e 
from  housing  to 
campus . 

r 4 s Ap 


. Su  • 


Sheet 


Page 


Cr i ter ia 

Key  Var iab 1 es 

| 

1 

Rating 

Sea  1 e 

Data  Source 

The  institution 

is  far  enough  away 
from  the  existing 
veter i nary  col  leges 
so  that  there  would 
be  no  unnecessary 
overlap  in  functions. 

14.  The  institution  is 

far  enough  away  from 
existing  veterinary  col- 
leges. 

,y+<  0 20 

No  Yes 

institution  is  100  miles  dis- 

less  than  100  tance  from  clos- 

miles  away  from  est  existing 

closest  existing  veterinary  colleg< 

veterinary  college 

14.  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion 

1 5 • The  existing 
1 ibrary  fac i 1 i t ies 
can  accomodate  the 
veterinary  medical 
students  and  faculty 

15-  will  assign  adequate 
space  and  provide  medical 
volumes  and  computer 
based  services 

15.  0 

Low 

less  than 
25%  of  req 
space,  vol- 
umes, and 
computer 
based  ser- 
vices 

10 

Med. 

25%-75% 

d 

20 

H i qh 

over  75% 

15-  Questionnaire 
Site  visit 

16.  The  institution 
has  adequate  support 
to  accomodate  veteri- 
nary med ic i ne. 

16.  support  services 
such  as 

-computer 
-recreat i on 
-student  health  ser- 
v i ces 

-power  plant 

16.  0 
Low 

10 

Med. 

20 

High 

16.  Interview  question  during 
site  visit 

17-  There  is  a 
funded  4-year  medical 
col  lege  aff  i 1 iated 
with  the  university. 

7.  degree  of  aff i 1 ia- 
tion  with  a 4 year  fund- 
ed medical  college  in  the 
state  demonstrated  by 
significant  joint  pro- 
grams 

17-  0 

No 

No  joint 
programs 

20 

Yes 

joint  pro- 
grams are 
significant 

7.  The  New  American  Guide  to 
Col leqes 

Bui letin  of  1 nsti tution 
Quest ionna i re 

18.  There  is  an 
existing  agriculture 
col  lege  aff i 1 iated 
with  the  university. 

8.  existing  agriculture 
school 

18.  0 
NO 

20 

Yes 

8.  The  New  American  Guide  to 
Col leqes 

Bulletin  of  the  Institution 
Quest i onna i re 

s 1 

♦ • 

* - 

• 

* 

r 

*) 

* 


r 


Rate-»!s  Appraisal  Sheet 


Pa^e 


Criteria 

Key  Variables 

Rating  Scale 

19.  There  is  a 

19.  existence  of  phar- 

19.  0 

20 

19. 

col  lege  of  phar- 

macy  aff i 1 i at  ion 

No 

Yes 

macy  af f i 1 i ated 

'With  the  university 

■~20.  There  is  a 

20.  existence  of  college 

20.  0 

20 

20. 

college  of  dental 

of  dental  medicine 

No 

Yes 

medicine  affiliatec 

with  the  university 

21 . There  i s a 

21.  existence  of  divi- 

21  . 0 

20 

21  . 

divi slon  of  Publ  1c 

sion  of  Public  Health 

No 

Yes 

Health  or  equiva- 

lent  within  the 

uni  vers i ty . 

22.  There  is  a 

22.  number  of  programs 

22.  0 

10 

20 

22. 

division  of  Allied 

in  Allied  Health  Sciences 

No 

Yes 

Health  Sciences 

None 

1 program 

2 or 

within  the  univer- 

more 

si  ty. 

programs 

*3.  There  is 

23-  documentation  of 

23.  0 

10 

20 

23. 

legislative  cl  i - 

previous  and  current 

Low 

Med. 

Hiqh 

mate  for  support. 

legislation  on  veteri- 

subject ive 

subject i ve 

subjec  t i ve 

nary  medicine  in  each 

opinion 

opinion 

opinion  good; 

state,  and  subjective 

poor 

good;  no 

documenta t i on 

opinion  of  University 

documenta- 

avai lable 

> • 

leaders 

t ion 

24.  There  is  sup- 

24.  study  on  CVM  by 

24.  0 

10 

20 

24. 

port  by  veter inari- 

state  vet.  med.  assoc. 

Low 

Med. 

Hiqh 

ans. 

or  opinion  of  veterinary 

Less  than 

enthusias- 

state  veter i- 

1 eaders 

enthusias- 

t i c 

nary  medical 

tic;  no 

assoc iat ions 

initiative 

involved  in 

K> 

shown 

study  re 

-t" 
. ON 

veter i nary 

col  lege 

Data  Source 


The  New  American  Guide  to 
Col  1 eges 

Bulletin  of  the  Institution 
Quest ionnai re 

The  New  American  Guide  to 
Col  leges 

Bulletin  of  the  Institution 
Quest ionnai re 

The  New  American  Guide  to 
Col  leges 

Bulletin  of  the  Institution 
Questionna i re 


The  New  American  Guide  to 
Col  1 eges 

Bulletin  of  the  Institution  ‘7 
Quest ionna i res 


Legislative  activity 


Interviews  during  site  visit 
and  prior  studies  by  veteri- 
nar ians 


Rat_r  1 s a<--  r 


Cr i ter  ia 

Key  Var iables 

25. ' There  are  other 
sptellTte  facilities 
whTefi  ceuld 'used 
by1- the  veterinary 
m|edical  students, 
(examples:  stated 
hjeal  tH’ Tab . , ofn  imal 
d^aljnostic  lab.,  fed- 
eral or  state  or  in--, 
djus trial  biomedical 
research  lab. ; meat 
pa<fkrng  plants.) 

1 l e-!  ‘ f c - e ^ • ‘ v . 
lie  - : 

| l‘r  : - : '■  : t,  • 

25<  facilities  (number 
and  >qual  i ty)=  in  state  but 
outside  CVM  site. 

- • . ; • • • - 

25.  0 

Low 

0-15 

\2i.  Te,  - 
; di . ■' 

j HP  - • *.S  •_  ... 

• ‘ '*  . * 1 ,5 
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NJ 

-P" 

u 

sa'  SHpp 


ng  Sea 'a 


10 

Hea . 
16-30 


1 

i 

i 

_.-3a ta  Source 

; 20  ; 

25*  QueStTonna i re  . 

» -H i qh 

Cplus  interview  question 

over  30  1 

t 

tort  site  visit.  , ns ■ • : o 

1 

i 

Vi---"  ■*  l v. 

* !; 

' • To;  f,  ....  * . 

Ve  - : 
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Rater's  Appraisal  Sheet 


Cr  i ter ia 


Col  lege  of 


Aa  r icu I ture 


Key  Var iables 


1 . The  col  lege  has 
a veterinary  sci- 
ence department  or 
equivalent. 


1.  number  of  full  time 
equivalent  DVM  faculty, 
number  of  total  faculty 


0 10 
Low  Med. 

below  5 DVM  5-10  DVM 
below  5 total  5-10  total 


High 

over  10  DVM 
over  10  total 


Quest ionna i re 

Guide  to  American  Colleges 
College  catalogues 


2.  There  is  a li- 
brary or  portions 
of  a 1 ibrary  as- 
signed to  veter i- 
nary  science. 


2.  There  i s a 1 ibrary 
or  portions  of  one  as- 
signed to  veterinary 
science. 


2. 


0 

No 


20 

Yes 


2.  Questionnaire 


3.  There  is  an 
agr icul tura 1 1 ibra- 
ry with  space  avai 1 
able  for  the  addi- 
tion of  veterinary 
medicine. 


3.  There  i s or  is  not  a 
separate  agricultural 
library.  (see  item  #15 
for  General  Library). 


3. 


4.  The  col  lege  has 
an  agr icul tural 
experiment  station. 


4.  existence  of  agri- 
cultural experiment 
stat i on 


4. 


5-  The  college  has  5*  existence  of  veteri-  5. 
a veterinary  exten-  nary  extension  program 
si  on  program. 


6.  The  col  lege  has 
a continuing  educa- 
tion program  for 
veter i nar ians. 


6.  existence  of  contin- 
uing veterinary  education 
program  in  fiscal  1975 


6. 


0 

No 


0 

No 


0 

No 


0 

No 


20 

Yes 


3-  Questionnaire 


20 

Yes 


4.  Questionnaire 


20 

Yes 


5-  Questionnaire 


20 

Yes 


6.  Questionnaire 

Interview  question  on  the 
s i te 


7.  The  col  lege 
offers  an  animal 
technician  train- 
ing program. 


7-  existence  of  animal 
technician  training 
program 


7. 


rv> 

-T- 


0 

No 


20 

Yes 


7.  Questionnaire 


■«  T * 


R tor's  Ap"aisal  Sheet 


Page 


8.  The  college  has 
a division  of  labor- 
atory animal  re- 
sources to  serve  the 
entire  university. 

9-  There  is  an  an- 
imal research  farm 
aff i 1 iated  wi th  the 
un i vers i ty . 

10.  There  is  an 
effective  biomedical 
research  program. 


Key  Variables 


8.  existence  of  divi 
sion  of  laboratory 
animal  resources 


9-  existence 
farm 


of 


an  ima 


10.  determined  by  num- 
ber of  FTE 1 s of  faculty 
and  dollars  expended 
In  fiscal  1 97^+ 


Rating  Scale 


0 

No 


20 

Yes 


0 

No 


10.  0 

Low 

12  or  less 
FTE 

$0-500,000 


20 

Yes 


9-  Questionnaire 
Site  visit 


10  20 
Med . H i qh 

12-20  FTE 1 s over  20  FTE ' s 
500,000-  over 

$1,000,000  $1,000,000 


Data  Source 


8 . Que  st i onna i re 


10.  Questionnaire 


K> 

•£“ 

CO 


Page 


Cr  i ter ia 

Key  Var iables 

Department  of 

Veterinary  Science 

11.  The  department 
offers  a program  in 
preveter inary  medi- 
cine. 

1.  existence  of  pro- 
gram in  preveter i nary 
medic i ne 

1 . 

12.  There  is  an 
existing  M.S.  prograir 

2.  existence  of  M.S. 
program. 

2. 

13.  There  Is  an 
existing  Ph.D.  pro- 
gram. 

3.  existence  of  Ph.D. 
program. 

3. 

14.  There  is  an 
existing  M.S.  and 
Ph.D.  program. 

4.  existence  of  an 
M.S.  and  Ph.D.  Program. 

4. 

15.  The  department 
offers  a residency 
program. 

5.  existence  of  resi- 
dency program. 

5. 

16.  The  department 
offers  an  internship 
program. 

6.  existence  of  in- 
ternship program. 

6. 

17.  The  department 
offers  a residency 
and  internship  pro- 
gram. 

7-  existence  of  both 
a residency  and  intern- 
ship program. 

7. 

18.  The  department 
has  access  to  a 
state  diagnostic 
1 aboratory. 

8.  number  of  faculty 
(D.V.M.  and  Ph.D.)  and 
expenditures  per  facul- 
ty person. 

8. 

250 

r.  a l 


s Mopra  i sa  I -'hee  t 


Racing  Scale 


0 

No 


Data  Source 


20 

Yes 


Quest ionna i re 


0 

20 

No 

Yes 

0 

20 

No 

Yes 

0 

20 

No 

Yes 

2.  College  catalogues 
Quest ionna i re 

3-  College  catalogues 
Quest ionna i re 


4.  College  catalogues 
Questionnai re 


0 

No 


0 

J& 


0 

No 


20 

Yes 


20 

Yes 


20 

Yes 


0 

Low 


10 

Med. 


20 

H i qh 


0-2  faculty  3“5  faculty  6-8  faculty 
$0-30,000  $30 ,00 1 over 

-60,000  $60,000 


5*  Questionnaire 


6.  Quest ionna i re 


7.  Questionnaire 


. Questionnaire 
S i te  visit 
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DATA  COMPILATION 

ON  CANDIDATE  UNVERSITIES  AND  FINAL  RATINGS* 


General  Campus  Criteria 


Montana  State  University 
ffo£S!flfl£l 


University  of  Nebraska 
Liitegln 


1.  The  institution  is  eas- 
ily accessible  to  the  en- 
t i re  Reg i on. 


Peripherally  located  in  Re- 
gion; 464  miles  by  auto  from 
geographic  center  of  OWR. 

(0) 


Peripherally  located  in  Re- 
gion; 513  miles  by  auto 
from  geographic  center  of 
OWR. 

(0) 


2.  The  institution  has 
demonstrated  interest  in 
having  the  proposed  college 


Letter  from  President  McIn- 
tosh indicated  interest. 

Dr.  Richard  E.  Dierks,  Head, 
Department  of  Veterinary 
Science,  designated  to 
serve  as  liaison  with  study. 


Letter  from  Chancellor  Zum- 
berge  indicated  interest. 
Dr.  Howard  Ottoson,  acting 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Agri- 
culture and  Natural  Re- 
sources, designated  to 
serve  as  liaison  with  study 


3-  There  is  an  adequate 
supply  of  potential  com- 
panion animal  patients. 


4.  There  is  an  adequate 
supply  of  potential  food 
producing  and  zoo  animal 
pat i ents. 


(90) 


Dogs  - 7,814 
Cats  - 5,745 

Horses  and  mules  - 17,030 

(0) 


Beef  cattle  - 346,700 

Dairy  cattle  - 6,100 

Hogs  - 16,000 

Sheep  and  goats  - 48,600 

Poul try  - 357,400 

Zoo  animals  - none 

(84) 


(90) 


Dog  s - 146,713 
Cats  - 118,576 
Horses  and  mules  - 47,800 

(234) 


Beef  cattle  - 938,567 
Dairy  cattle  - 77,638 
Hogs  - 577,700 
Sheep  and  goats  - 46,675 
Poul try  - 1 ,670,300 
Zoo  animal  - 1 ,450 

(462) 


-Final  ratings  shown  in  parentheses.  (The  mean  of  the  rating  on  each  criterion  times 
the  weight.) 
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North  Dakota  State  University 
Fargo 

Peripherally  located  in  Re- 
gion; 504  miles  by  auto 
from  geographic  center  of 
OWR. 


South  Dakota  State  University 
Brook i nos 

Peripherally  located  in  Re- 
gion; 364  miles  by  auto  from 
geographic  center  of  OWR. 


University  of  Wyoming 
Laramie 

Peripherally  lodated  in  Re- 
gion; 320  miles  by  auto  from 
geographic  center  of  OWR. 


(0) 


Letter  from  President  Lofts- 
gard  indicated  interest. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Gilles,  Vice 
President  for  Agriculture, 
designated  as  liaison  with 
study. 


(38) 


President  Briggs  indicated 
interest.  President  Briggs 
served  as  liaison  with  study. 


(38) 


Letter  from  President  Carlson 
indicated  interest.  Dr. 
Brinton  L.  Swift,  Prof,  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  desig- 
nated to  serve  as  liaison 
with  study.  Oct.  1974  - Re- 
port by  A.  M.  Lee  to  the 
University  Developmental 
Committee  entitled  'The  Es- 
tablishment of  a College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming." 


(90) 


Dogs  - 33,291 
Cats  - 18,016 
Horses  and  mules  - 4,387 


(90) 


Dogs  - 20,697 
Cats  - 1 1 ,200 
Horses  and  mules  - 9,694 


(90) 


Dogs  - 10,863 

Cats  - 7,648 

Horses  and  mules  - 5,881 


(39) 


Beef  cattle  - 459,525 
Dairy  cattle  - 21 ,275 
Hogs  - 127,100 
Sheep  and  goats  - 59,990 
Poultry  - 264,450 
Zoo  animals  - none 


(39) 


Beef  cattle  - 1,025,500 
Dairy  cattle  - 54,970 
Hogs  - 571,050 
Sheep  and  goats  - 200,900 
Poultry  - 2,869,800 
Zoo  animal s - 300 


(0) 


Beef  cattle  - 201 ,434 
Dairy  cattle  - 1 ,020 
Hogs  - 5,450 

Sheep  and  goats  - 92,000 
Poul try  - 18,620 
Zoo  animals  - none 


(126) 


(378) 


(42) 
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General  Campus  Criteria 

Montana  State  University 
Bozqman 

University  of  Nebraska 
L i ncol n 

5.  There  is  adequate  uni- 
versity owned  land  on  cam- 
pus that  could  be  used  for 
a college  of  veterinary 
medicine. 

40  acres  adjacent  to  and 
north  of  Veterinary  Re- 
search Lab.  and  part  of 
116  acres  designated  for 
Department  of  Veterinary 
Science  will  be  assigned 
by  Un i ver s i ty . Site  is 
walking  distance  from  re- 
levant campus  buildings 
and  dorms. 

University  will  assign  40 
acres  adjacent  to  the  De- 
partment of  Veterinary  Sci- 
ence and  walking  distance 
from  other  relevant  campus 
buildings. 

(76) 

(76) 

6.  There  is  adequate  uni- 
versity owned  land  that 
could  be  assigned  to  a CVM 
research  farm. 

Will  assign  80  acres  for 
research  farm  adjacent  to 
the  CVM  site  and  south  of 
Department  of  Veterinary 
Science  after  this  leased 
farm  is  purchased  by  Uni- 
versity; or  460  acres 
(Huidekoper  Ranch)  located 
at  Big  Timber  60  miles 
east  of  Bozeman. 

Will  assign  300  or  more 
acres  for  research  farm 
within  30  miles  of  campus. 

(41) 

(82) 

7.  There  is  adequate  land 
adjacent  to  the  campus 
available  for  purchase  that 
could  be  used  by  a veteri- 
nary col  1 ege . 

80  acres  currently  leased 
by  University  (Aaker  Farm) 
is  expected  to  be  pur- 
chased by  MSU. 

Adequate  acreage  of  Uni- 
versity owned  land  will 
be  assigned. 

(86) 

(86) 

8.  The  general  terrain  of 
the  area  is  suitable  for 
the  purposes  of  the  new 
col  lege. 

40  acres  CVM  site;  medium 
elevation,  flat,  well 
drained  except  for  narrow 
central  strip,  tillable 
loam. 

80  acres  (Aaker  farm)  for 
research  farm  is  optimal  • 
purchase  by  MSU. 

40  acres  on  campus;  medium 
elevation,  gentle  rolling, 
well  drained,  tillable 
1 oam. 

300  acres  or  more  research 
farm  i s optimal . 

(68) 

(68) 
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N.  Dakota  State  University 
Farao 

S.  Dakota  State  University 
Brook i nas 

University  of  Wyoming 
Laramie 

The  University  will  assign 
a minimum  of  35  acres  lo- 
cated in  section  36  and 
adjacent  to  the  Department 
of  Veterinary  Science; 
walking  distance  from  rele- 
vant campus  buildings. 

University  will  assign  45 
acres,  walking  distance 
from  new  library,  the  De- 
partment of  Veterinary  Sci- 
ence, Animal  Disease 
Research  and  Diagnostic 
Laboratory,  and  other  rele- 
vant campus  buildings. 

University  will  assign  50 
acres  north  of  stadium  and 
west  of  recreation  and 
physical  education  area; 
walking  distance  from  Divi- 
sion of  Microbiology  and 
Veterinary  Medicine  and 
other  relevant  campus  build- 
i ngs. 

(76) 

(76) 

(76) 

Will  assign  150  acres  or 
more  for  research  farm 
within  2 miles  of  campus. 

No;  will  assign  150  acres 
for  research  farm  within 
2 miles  of  campus;  however 
CVH  must  purchase  replace- 
ment land  for  University. 

Will  assign  150  acres  for 
research  farm  within  6 miles 
of  campus  in  West  Laramie. 

(82) 

(0) 

(82) 

Adequate  acreage  of  Univer- 
sity owned  land  will  be  as- 
signed. 

Yes;  adequate  acreage  is 
available  adjacent  to  the 
agricultural  Experiment 
Station  farms. 

Adequate  acreage  of  Univer- 
sity owned  land  will  be 
ass i gned . 

(86) 

(86) 

(86) 

Over  35  acres  on  campus; 
of  medium  elevation  com- 
pared to  sites  of  existing 
colleges  on  campus;  flat, 
natural  drainage,  tillable 
1 oam . 

150  acre  research  farm  is 
optimal . 

45  acres  of  campus;  medi- 
um elevation,  flat,  fair 
natural  drainage,  tillable 
loam,  good  elevation  in 
relation  to  campus  build- 
ings. 

150  acres  research  farm 
is  optimal,  but  i f used 
by  CVH,  replacement  land 
must  be  purchased. 

50  acres  on  campus  is  high 
elevation,  flat,  well 
drained,  rocky  but  will 
support  landscaping. 

150  acres  research  farm  is 
opti mal . 

(68) 

(68) 

(68) 
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General  Campus  Criteria 


9.  The  veterinary  research 
farm  will  not  be  a nuisance 
to  the  surrounding  area. 


Montana  State  University 
Bozeman 

150  acres  is  currently  pas- 
ture for  cattle  and  hay 
production  located  north- 
west of  the  campus;  re- 
search will  not  be  a nui- 
sance at  this  location. 


University  of  Nebraska 
L i ncol n 

300  acres  surrounded  by  beef 
cattle  pasture,  hay  produc- 
tion, and  other  farm  land. 
Well  drained  land  used  many 
decades  for  livestock  farm 
so  research  will  not  be  a 
nuisance  at  this  location. 


10.  The  institution  is  easi- 
ly accessible  to  the  entire 
Region  by  air. 


(72) 


Gallatin  Field  served  by 
Northwest  Orient  and  Fron- 
tier Airlines  is  10  min- 
utes driving  time,  S miles 

froib  campus. 


(72) 


Lincoln  Airport  served  by 
United,  Frontier,  and  Air 
Wisconsin  Airlines  is  15 
minutes  driving  time,  7 
miles  from  campus. 


11.  The  housing  supply  is 
adequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
veterinary  student. 


(72) 


Dormitories  and  apartments 
are  adequate  for  single 
and  married  veterinary  stu- 
dents. 


12  The  proposed  site  is 
easily  accessible  by  auto. 


13-  There  is  public  trans- 
portation to  and  from  the 
proposed  site. 


(54) 


Federal  highways  1-90  and 
1-94;  US  10,  191,  289; 
Montana  345,  293 • 

(92) 


No  bus  service  but  site  is 
walking  distance  from  dorms 
and  other  relevant  campus 
buildings. 

(29) 


(72) 


Approximately  500  dormitory 
spaces  have  been  available 
during  the  past  2 years. 
Private  housing  is  avail- 
able for  married  students. 

(54) 


Federal  highways  1-80,  US  6, 
34,  77  and  Nebraska  2.  I- 
80  connects  with  1-29. 

(92) 


No  bus  service  but  site  is 
walking  distance  from  dorms 
and  other  relevant  campus 
buildings. 

(29) 
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N.  Dakota  State  University 
Farqo 

S.  Dakota  State  University 
Brook i nqs 

University  of  Wyoming 
^ramie 

150  acre  site  is  surround- 
ed by  farm  land  and  is  suf- 
ficiently removed  from  re- 
sidential areas  so  as  not 
to  be  a nuisance.  Land 
used  for  cattle  pasture  for 
many  decades  without  com- 
plaints from  campus  or 
ci ty  residents. 

150  acres  bounded  by  Hwy. 
14  by-pass  on  north,  coun- 
ty road,  and  C&NW  rail- 
road on  west  and  south 
and  pasture  land  on  the 
east;  therefore,  no  odor 
or  insect  nuisance  to 
residential  or  campus 
area . 

150  acres  surrounded  by 
beef  pasture,  hay  produc- 
tion, and  other  farm  land. 
Well  drained  land  used  many 
decades  for  livestock  farm 
so  research  will  not  be  a 
nuisance  at  this  location. 

(72) 

(72) 

(72) 

Fargo  Municipal  Airport  is 
5 minutes  driving  time, 
one  mile  from  proposed 
site;  served  by  North  Cen- 
tral and  Northwest  Orient 
A i r 1 i ne  s . 

Brookings  Airport,  served 
by  North  Central  Airlines, 
i s located  5 minutes 
driving  time,  2 miles 
from  campus.  Sioux  Falls 
Airport  is  60  minutes 
driving  time,  31  miles 
(Ozark,  Western, and  North 
Central  Ai r 1 i nes) . 

Brees  Field  served  by  Fron- 
tier Airline;  driving  time 
10  minutes,  6 miles  from 
campus . 

(72) 

(72) 

(72) 

No,  students  must  compete 
tor  limited  existing  pri- 
vate housing;  university 
dorms  for  single  and  mar- 
ried students  are  filled. 

Yes,  for  single  students. 
No,  for  married  students 
unless  private  or  univer- 
s i ty  housi ng  is  built. 

University  dormitories  and 
apartments  will  accomodate 
all  students  in  CVM;  have 
vacancies  currently. 

(0) 

(27) 

(54) 

Federal  highways  1-94,  1- 
29,  US  10,  52,  75,  and  8l . 

Federal  Highways  1-90  and 
1-29,  US  77  and  14. 

Federal  highways  1 -80  and 
1-25. 

(92) 

(92) 

(92) 

No  bus  transportation  from 
Fargo  or  housing  areas  to 
campus;  site  is  walking 
distance  from  campus  build- 
ings. 

No  bus  transportation  from 
Brookings  or  housing  area 
to  campus;  site  Is  walk- 
ing distance  from  campus 
buildings. 

No  bus  service  but  site  is 
walking  distance  from  dorms 
and  other  relevant  campus 
buildings. 

(29) 

(29) 

(29) 
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General  Campus  Criteria 


Montana  State  University 
Bozeman 


University  of  Nebraska 
L i ncol n 


14.  Distance  from  nearest 
existing  veterirary  college 
mediates  against  unnecessay 
overlap  in  function. 


497  miles  from  CVM,  Pull 
man,  Washington. 


(58) 


134  miles  from  CVM,  Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 


(58) 


15-  The  existing  library 
facilities  can  accomodate 
the  veterinary  medical  stu- 
dents and  facul ty . 


50%  of  CVM  library  can  be 
accomodated  on  3rd  and  4th 
floors  of  University  Gene- 
ral Library  in  conjunction 
with  WAM1  students;  312 
WAMI  volumes,  51  vet.  med. 
volumes,  and  King.  Co. 

Med.  Soc.,  30,000  volumes. 
No  computer  based  services 
but  University  of  Washing- 
ton grant  may  support  MED- 
LINE. 


lb.  The  institution  has 
adequate  support  services 
to  accommodate  veterinary 
med  ic  i r>3 . 


(42) 


Thompson  Library  will  accom- 
modate the  CVM  faculty  and 
students  and  space  for 
20,000  veterinary  medicine 
volumes.  Periodicals  in- 
dexed in  Index  Medic  us 
currently  number  493  titles 
in  the  Thompson  Library  and 
607  titles  at  the  Love  Li- 
brary; 80%  of  vet.  med. 
journals  indexed  are  re- 
ceived. The  medical  library 
from  the  city  campus  has 
been  moved  to  the  Thompson 
Library.  Computer  based 
services:  HTIS,  PANDEX, 

Educ.,  SSCI,  CAIN  and  ex- 
pect contract  in  1975  for 
MARC,  SCI,  Cl  CP,  CHEM.  Ac- 
cess to  MEDLINE  through 
University  Medical  Center. 

(84) 


Following  Support  Services: 
X Computer 
X Recreation 
j<  Student  Hea I th 
£ Pijwer  Plant  has  border- 
line steam  generating 
capacity  and  located  0.5 
miles  from  CVM  site. 


Following  Support  Services: 

X Computer 
X Recreation 
X Student  Heal th 
X Power  Plant  - boiler 
capacity  will  serve  CVM 
for  15-20  years  and  6000 
ton  chiller  capacity  will 
serve  the  CVM  indefinite- 
ly. 


(258) 


(344) 
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N.  Dakota  State  University 
Fargo 


S.  Dakota  State  University 
Brookings 


University  of  Wyoming 
Laramie 


245  miles  from  CV/M  at  St. 
Paul , Hi nnesota. 


(58) 


211  miles  from  CVM  at  St. 
Paul , Minnesota . 


(58) 


67  miles  from  CVM  at  Fort 
Collins,  Col orado. 


(0) 


Current  library  is  over- 
crowded; no  space  can  be 
assigned.  Proposed  new 
library  is  not  funded.  No 
medical  library.  Computer 
based  services:  MARC,  SCI, 

NT  I S , CAIN,  Educ.,  CHEM. 
MEDLINE  expected  in  future 
when  medical  students  from 
UND-Grandforks  arrive  at 
Fargo. 


New  general  university  li- 
brary is  under  construc- 
tion and  can  assign  space 
to  accommodate  entire  vet. 
med.  library  for  20  years. 
There  is  no  medical  li- 
brary and  small  veterinary 
medicine  holdings.  Limit- 
ed computer  based  services: 
SCI  , SSCI , Educ. 


No  sq.  feet  can  be  assigned 
to  CVM.  No  computer  based 
services. 


(0) 


Following  Support  Services: 
X Computer 
X Recreation 
X Student  Hea 1 th 
0 Power  Plant  is  not  ade- 
quate to  add  CVM. 


(258) 


(*2) 


Following  Support  Services 
X Computer 
X Recreation 
X Student  Heal th 
£ Power  Plant  has  little 
reserve  in  steam  genera- 
tion; no  central  chiller; 
future  buildings  will  be 
heated  electrical ly. 


(258) 


(0) 


Following  Support  Services: 
X Computer 
X Recreation 
X Student  Hea 1 th 
0 Power  Plant  - addition  to 
building  in  1967  provided 
for  expansion  but  extra 
steam  generator  was  not 
installed.  Current  ca- 
pacity is  inadequate  for 
CVM.  Steam  line  will 
soon  be  installed  to  50 
acre  campus  si te . 

(301) 
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General  Campus  Criteria 

Montana  St^te  University 
Bozeman 

University  of  Nebraska 
1,.  i ncol  n 

17-  There  is  funded  4-year 
medical  school  affiliated 
with  the  university  and  has 
joint  programs  with  veteri- 
nary science  department. 

No;  WAMI  is  shared  curricu- 
lum with  University  of 
Washington  School  of  Medi- 
cine with  20  freshman  medi- 
cal students  at  MSU.  No 
joint  programs  between  Vet. 
Science  and  Med.  School. 

Yes;  University  of  Nebraska 
Medical  Center  is  located 
at  Omaha,  55  miles  from 
Lincoln  campus.  Joint 
graduate  and  research  pro- 
grams between  Vet.  Science 
and  College  of  Medicine. 

(0) 

(44) 

18.  There  is  an  existing 
agriculture  college  affili- 
ated with  the  university. 

Yes 

Yes 

(82) 

(82) 

19-  There  is  a school  of 
pharmacy  affiliated  with 
the  university. 

No 

Yes;  at  Omaha,  55  miles 

(0) 

(44) 

20.  There  is  a school  of 
dental  medicine  affiliated 
w i th  the  university. 

No 

Yes 

(0) 

(30) 

21.  There  is  a division  of 
public  health  or  equivalent 
within  the  university. 

No 

No 

(0) 

(0) 

22.  There  is  a division  of 
allied  health  sciences  with- 
in the  university. 

Medical  Technology;  no 
other  division. 

Yes;  at  Omaha  campus 
Medical  Technology 
Radiation  Therapy 
X-Ray  Technology 
Physician's  Assistant 
Audiology  and  Speech  Path- 
ology 

Biomedical  Communications 
Nurse  Anesthetist 
Physical  Therapy 
Nuclear  Medicine  Technology 
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N.  Dakota  State  University 
Earao 

S.  Dakota  State  University 
Brookings 

University  of  Wyoming 
Laram i p 

No,  nearest  existing  medi- 
cal college  is  80  miles  at 
University  of  North  Dakota 
at  Grand  forks.  Area 
Health  Education  Center  lo- 
cated on  campus.  No  joint 
proqrams  between  Vet.  Sci- 
ence and  School  of  Medicine 

No;  nearest  medical  college 
is  108  miles  at  University 
of  South  Dakota  at  Vermil- 
lion. No  joint  programs 
between  Vet.  Science  and 
School  of  Medicine. 

No;  medical  school  has  plan- 
ning funds  only.  No  joint 
programs  between  Vet.  Sci- 
ence and  Medical  School. 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

(82) 

(82) 

(82) 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

(44) 

(44) 

(44) 

No 

No 

No 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

No 

No 

No 

(o) 

(0) 

(0) 

Medical 

Animal 

Technol ogv 
Health  Technician 

Medical  Technology 
No  other  divisions 

Medical  Technology 
No  other  divi sions 
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General  Campus  Criteria 


23.  There  is  legislative 
climate  for  support. 


Montana  State  University 
Bozeman 


University  of  Nebraska 
Lincoln 


Nebraska  Legislature  (Bill 
#375)  authorized  a college 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska- 
Lincoln  on  May  1 3,  1955; 
college  has  not  been  funded. 
On  May  22,  1975>  the  eighty- 
fourth  legislature  of  Ne- 
braska passed  Resolution 
No.  65  stating  (1)  the  wish 
"that  the  regional  veteri- 
nary school  be  placed  on 
the  University  of  Nebraska 
at  Lincoln  campus,  or  at 
one  of  its  satellite  sta- 
tions" and  (2)  "that  the 
legislature  express  its 
interest  in  extending  what- 
ever cooperation  may  be 
required  to  bring  about 
this  result." 

(94) 


24.  There  is  support  by 
ve ter i nar ians . 


Enthusiast i c 


(34) 


Yes;  Nebraska  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  assist- 
ed in  a study:  "Alternatives 
for  Veterinary  Medicine  in 
Nebraska"  published  in  1974. 

(68) 


25.  There  are  other  satel- 
lite facilities  which  could 
be  used  by  the  veterinary 
medical  students.  (example: 
Health  lab,  animal  diagnos- 
tic lab,  federal  or  state 
or  industrial  biomedical 
research  lab,  meat  packing 
plants.) 


31  faci  1 i ties, 
dix  E . 


see  Appen- 


38  facilities,  see  Appen- 
dix E . 


(76) 


(76) 
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N.  Dakota  State  University 
Farqo 

S.  Dakota  State  University 
Brookinqs 

University  of  Wyoming 
Laram i e 

Excellent  to  good 

Good 

Good 

(47) 

(47) 

(47) 

Cnthusiastic 

Enthus iast ic 

Moderate 

(34) 

(34) 

(0) 

17  facilities,  see  Appen- 
dix E. 

17  facilities,  see  Appen- 
dix E. 

M facilities,  see  Appen- 
dix E . 

(38) 

(38) 

(38) 
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College  of  Agriculture 
Criteria 

Montana  State  University 
Bozeman 

University  of  Nebraska 
L i nco 1 n 

1.  The  college  has  a vet- 

Yes 

Yes 

er  inary  science  department 

5.0  FTE,  DVM  faculty 

12.0  FTE,  DVM  faculty 

or  equivalent. 

9-9  FTE,  non-DVM  faculty 

4.0  FTE,  non-DVM  faculty 

8.0  FTE,  technical  staff 

14.66  FTE,  technical  staff 

2.5  FTE,  office 

4.0  FTE,  office  staff 

(132) 

(176) 

2.  There  is  a library  or 

Yes,  1500  sq.  ft.  and  0.5 

Yes;  large  medical  and  vet- 

portions  of  a library  as- 

FTE  1 i brar ian 

erinary  medical  holdings  in 

signed  to  veterinary  sci- 

2000  bound  volumes 

Thompson  Library. 

ence . 

1 500  books 
100  periodicals 

(74) 

(74) 

3-  There  is  an  agricultur- 

No  separate  agriculture 

No  separate  agriculture  li- 

al  1 i brary  wi th  space  ava i 1 ■ 

library;  agricultural  and 

brary;  agr.,  med. ; and  vet. 

able  for  the  addition  of 

medical  holdings  are  in 

holdings  are  in  Thompson 

veterinary  medicine. 

general  library  which  can 

Library  - will  be  adequate 

accommodate  50%  of  vet. 

for  CVM.  Adequate  space  is 

med.  1 ibrary. 

available  for  students  and 
faculty  as  well  as  additions 
of  veterinary  medical  vol- 
umes for  next  20  years. 
Library  is  1 ocated  1 . 5 
blocks  from  site  assigned 
to  CVM. 

(0) 

(0) 

4.  The  col  lege  has  an 
agricultural  experiment 

Yes 

Yes 

station  which  includes 

veterinary  science. 

(92) 

(92) 

5.  The  college  has  a vet- 
erinary extension  program. 

No 

Yes 

(0) 

(76) 

6.  The  college  has  a con- 
tinuing education  program 
for  veterinarians. 

No  days  in  fiscal  1975- 

4.5  days  in  fiscal  1975- 

(0) 
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(80) 

N.  Dakota  State  University 
Fargo 

S.  Dakota  State  University 
Brook i nqs 

University  of  Wyoming 
Laramie 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

9 FTE , DVM  facul ty 

7 FTE,  DVM  facul ty 

2 FTE,  DVM  faculty 

1 FTE,  non-DVM  faculty 

7-5  FTE,  non-DVM  faculty 

10  FTE,  non-DVM  faculty 

16  FTE,  technical  staff 

14  FTE,  technical  staff 

6 FTE,  technical  staff 

4 FTE  office  staff 

5 FTE,  office  staff 

2 FTE,  office  staff 

032) 

032) 

(88) 

Yes,  incorporated  in  general 
1 i brary . 

Yes 

Yes;  holdings  are  in  Uni- 
versity Science  Library. 

(74) 

(74) 

(74) 

No  separate  agricultural 

No  separate  library;  5000 

No  separate  library;  no 

library;  incorporated  into 

net  sq.  ft.  will  be  avail- 

space  is  available  in  main 

crowded  general  library. 

able  for  CVM  in  the  new 
general  library  which  is 
under  construction  and 
will  open  i n 1 978. 

library  for  assignment  to 
CVM. 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

(92) 

(92) 

(92) 

No 

Yes 

No 

(0) 

(76) 

(0) 

No  days  in  f i seal  1975; 
prior  years  usually  had  2- 
day  short  course. 

5 days  in  fiscal  1975. 

No  days  in  fiscal  1975. 

(0) 

(80) 
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(0) 

College  of  Agriculture 
Criteria 

Montana  State  University 
Bozeman 

Univers i ty  of  Nebraska 
L i ncol n 

7-  The  college  offers  an 
animal  technician  (veteri- 
narian's assistant)  train- 
ing program. 

No,  but  associate  degree 
offered  at  Havre  and  a se- 
cond program  at  Giendive. 

No,  but  accredited  Animal 
Technology  program  is  of- 
fered at  University  of 
Nearaska  School  of  Techni- 
cal Agriculture  at  Curtis, 
Nebraska . 

(0) 

(0) 

8.  The  college  has  a divi- 
sion of  laboratory  animal 
resources  to  serve  the  en- 
tire university. 

No;  resources  administered 
by  departments  and  coor- 
dinated by  University  com- 
m i ttee . 

No;  each  department  has  own 
services. 

(0) 

(o) 

9.  There  is  an  animal  re- 
search farm  affiliated  with 
the  un i ver s i ty . 

Yes;  at  Bozeman  and  Big 
Timber. 

Yes;  9500  acre  Mead  Field 
Laboratory;  35,000  acre 
meat  animal  Research  center. 

(88) 

(88) 

10-  There  is  an  effective 
biomedical  research  pro- 
gram. 

Fiscal  197*+: 

$1,*+14,693  expended 

4.0  FTE,  DVM  faculty 

22.0  FTE,  Ph.D.  faculty 

F i sea  1 1 974: 

$2,794,659  expended 
6.8  FTE,  DVM  faculty 
20.9  FTE,  Ph.D.  facul ty 

(160) 

(160) 

Department  of 
Veterinary  Science 

11.  The  department  offers 
a program  in  pre-ve ter  i nary 
med i c i ne . 

Yes 

(84) 

Yes 

(84) 

|2.  There  is  an  existing 
M.S.  program  for  veterinar- 
ians. 

Yes 

(58) 

Yes 

(58) 

13.  There  is  an  existing 
Ph.D.  program  for  veteri- 
narians. 

Yes 

(54) 

Yes 

(54) 
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N.  Dakota  State  University 
Farqo 

S.  Dakota  State  University 
Brook i nqs 

University  of  Wyoming 

Lamm  i p 

Yes,  to  begin  fall  1976; 
2 years  duration. 

No 

No;  but  Eastern  Wyoming 
Community  College  at  Tor- 
rington  offers  program. 

(30) 

(0) 

(0) 

No,  each  department  provide! 
own  services. 

No,  each  department  pro- 
vides own  services. 

No 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

Yes,  adjacent  and  NW  of 
campus . 

Yes,  adjacent  and  NW  of 
campus. 

Yes,  southwest  and  west  of 
campus;  over  4000  acres. 

(88) 

(88) 

(88) 

Fiscal  1974: 

$967,478  expended 
6.0  FTE,  DVM  faculty 
10.5  FTE,  Ph.D. 

Fiscal  1974: 

$668,362  expended 
1 . 3 FTE , DVM  facul ty 
8-5  FTE,  Ph.D.  faculty 

Fiscal  1974: 
$426,381 

0.64  DVM  faculty 
13-5  Ph.D.  facul ty 

(80) 

(40) 

(40) 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

(84) 

. — \ 
00 

(84) 

No 

No 

Yes 

(0) 

(0) 

(58) 

No 

No 

No 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 
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College  of  Agriculture 
Criteria 

Montana  State  University 
Bozeman 

Univers i ty  of  Nebraska 
L i nco 1 n 

14.  There  is  an  existing 

Yes 

Yes 

M.S.  and  Ph.D.  program 

(66) 

(66) 

15-  The  department  offers 

No 

No 

a residency  program. 

(0) 

(0) 

16.  The  department  offers 

No 

No 

an  internship  program. 

(0) 

(0) 

17.  The  department  offers  a 

No 

No 

residency  and  internship 

program. 

(0) 

(0) 

18.  The  department  has  ac- 

Fiscal  1974: 

$294,708  expended  in  fiscal 

cess  to  a diagnostic  labor- 

$1 53,654  expended 

1974 

a tory  . 

3.0  DVM 

2.75  DVM 

13-0  technical 

1 .0  Ph.D. 

Diagnostic  laboratory  ad- 
ministered by  Montana  Live- 
stock Sanitary  Board 

5-2  technical 

(100) 

(150) 

19-  There  is  an  effective 

No  budget 

$129,871  expended  in  fiscal 

extension  program. 

1974 

(0) 

(84) 

20.  There  is  an  effective 

Fiscal  1975: 

Fiscal  1975: 

veterinary  research  program. 

$31 1 ,776  budgeted 

$642,931  budgeted 

FTE: 

FTE: 

12.4  professional 

10.11  professional 

9.9  clerical,  technical 

11.17  clerical,  technical 

(92) 

(92) 
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N.  Dakota  State  University 
Farqo 

S.  Dakota  State  University 
Brook i nqs 

Uni  vers i ty  of  Wyoming 
La  ram i e 

No 

No 

No 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

No 

No 

No 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

No 

No 

No 

(o) 

(0) 

(0) 

No 

No 

No 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

$140,000  expended  in  fiscal 
1974 

3.0  DVM 

1.0  Ph.D. 

9-2  technical 

$327,380  expended  in  fis- 
cal 1974. 

5.0  DVM 

2.0  Ph.D. 

20.0  technical 

Wyoming  State  Vet.  Lab.  ad- 
ministered by  the  State 
Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
$86,008  expended  in  fiscal 
1974 

2.0  DVM 
0.0  Ph.D. 

4.0  technical 

(100) 

(150) 

(50) 

No  budget. 

$24,000  expended  in  fis- 
cal 1974. 

No 

(0) 

(42) 

(0) 

Fiscal  1975: 

$128,685  budgeted 
FTE: 

1 .65  professional 
7.75  clerical,  technical 

Fiscal  1975: 

$134,358  budgeted 
FTE  personnel : 

3.58  professional 
3.20  clerical,  techni- 
ca  1 

Fiscal  1975: 

$196,386  budgeted 
FTE  personnel : 

4.54  professional 
3-9  clerical,  technical 

(0) 

(0) 

(46) 
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MONTANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


Name 


Location 


Steel  Diagnostic  Services  Bozeman,  Montana 


Private  research 
1 aboratory 

University  labs 
for  research  and 
education 


State  and/or  federal 
biomedical  research 
laboratory 


Nutri tion 
1 aboratory 

Department  of 

Health  laboratory 

Meat  packing 
plant 


Agriculture  research 
and  development 
center 

Marine  animal 
1 aboratory 


Environmental  health 
1 aboratory 


Microbiology,  Biology, 
Plant  Pathology, 
Chemistry,  Fish  and 
Wildlife,  Biochemistry 


Animal  Science  Research 
Center 

State  Health  Laboratory 


Midland  Empire  Pack- 
ing Company 

Pierce  Packing  Company 
Miles  City  Packi ng 
Company 

Miles  City  Packing 
Company 
Dai 1y  Packing 
Robert  Packing  Company 

Field  Stations 


Fi sh  and  Wildlife 
Serv ice 

Fish  Hatchery 

Water  Resources  Labor- 
atory 

Coal  Reclamation  Group 


Bozeman,  Montana 


Bozeman,  Montana 
Helena,  Montana 

Bill  ings , Montana 

Bi  M i ngs  , Montana 
Miles  City,  Montana 

Butte,  Montana 

Missoula,  Montana 
Dillon,  Montana 

Huntley,  Havre,  Moccas 
Kal i spel 1 , Montana 

Yel lowstone  Park, 
Montana 

Bozeman,  Montana 
Bozeman,  Montana 
Helena,  Montana 


Rocky  Mountain  Laboratory  Hamilton,  Montana 
State  Diagnostic  Laboratory  Bozeman,  Montana 
Federal  Grasshopper 

Laboratory  Bozeman,  Montana 

U.  S.  Animal  and  Range  Miles  City,  Montana 

Center 


Name  Location 

State  and/or 

federal  livestock 
farm 

Veterinary  Research  Big  Timber,  Montana 

Laboratory  Farm 

Medical  schools 

MSU  Nursing  School  Bozeman,  Montana 

Medical  Technology  in 

Dept,  of  Microbiology  Bozeman,  Montana 

4 

I 

* 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA 


Name 


Private  research 
1 aboratory 

University  labs 
for  research  and 
educat ion 


State  and/or 

federal  biomedical 
research  laboratory 

Pharmaceutical 
1 aboratory 


Department  of 

Health  laboratory 

Meat  packing 
plant 


Agriculture  research 
and  development 
center 

State  and/or 

federal  livestock 
farm 


Harris  Laboratories 


Veterinary  Diagnostic 
Laboratory,  Biochem- 
istry, Home  Econmics 
and  Nutrition,  Meat 
Research,  Wildlife 

State  Animal  Laboratory 
Animal  Health  Service 


Norden  Laboratories 
Burns  - Biotech 
Dellen  Biological 
Laborator i es 

State  Publ i c Heal th 
Laboratory 

Horse  Packing  Plant 
Iowa  Beef 

Farmland  Industries 
Iowa  Beef 

Sunflower  Beef  Packing 
Madison  Packing 
York  Packing 
American  Stores 
American  Beef 
Wi 1 son  & Co. , Inc 
George  A Hormel  Co. 

U.S.  Meat  Animal  Re- 
search Center 


Univ.  of  Nebraska 
Field  Laboratory 
Sandhills  Agriculture 
Laboratory 
Panhandle  Station 
Box  Butte  Experiment 
Stat i on 


Locat i on 


Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Omaha,  Nebraska 

Omaha,  Nebraska 


Lincoln,  Nebraska 

North  Platte,  Nebraska 
West  Point,  Nebraska 
Crete,  Nebraska 
South  Sioux  City, 
Nebraska 
York,  Nebraska 
Madison,  Nebraska 
York,  Nebraska 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Omaha,  Nebraska 
Omaha,  Nebraska 
Fremont,  Nebraska 


Clay  City,  Nebraska 


Mead,  Nebraska 

Tryon,  Nebraska 
Scottsbluff,  Nebraska 

Hemmi ngsford , Nebraska 


i 
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Di agnost i c 
l aborator i es 

Medical  schools 


Name 

School  of  Technical 
Agricul ture 
North  Platte  Experi- 
ment Station 
Northeast  Station 

Wren  Pathology  Service 
North  Platte  Diag- 
nostic Laboratory 

College  of  Medicine, 
University  of  Nebraska 
Creighton  Medical  School 
Dental  College,  University 
of  Nebraska 
College  of  Pharmacy, 
University  of  Nebraska 
Eppley  Research  Institute 


Locat i on 

Curtis,  Nebraska 

North  Platte,  Nebraska 
Concord,  Nebraska 

Ralston,  Nebraska 

North  Platte,  Nebraska 

Omaha,  Nebraska 
Omaha,  Nebraska 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Omaha,  Nebraska 
Omaha,  Nebraska 


I 
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NORTH  DAKOTA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


4 


State  and/or 
federal  biomedical 
research  laboratory 

Department  of 
Health  laboratory 

Meat  packing 
plant 


Agriculture  re- 
search and  develop- 
ment center 


Toxicology 
1 aboratory 

Envi ronmental 

health  laboratory 

State  and/or 

federal  livestock 
farm 


Diagnostic 
1 aborator i es 


Medical  schools 


Name 

USDA  Metabolism  Radiation 
Laboratory 

State  Publ ic  Health 
Laboratory 

Fargo  Packing  and 
Sausage  Company 

Flavorland  Industries 

Main  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station 
(all  livestock) 

Branch  Experiment 
Station  (cattle 
and  range) 

Branch  Experiment 
Station  (sheep) 

Branch  Experiment 
Station  (irrigation 
and  beef) 

State  Toxicology 
Laboratory 

State  Health  Department 


Northern  Great  Plains 
Agricultural  Research 
Center,  USDA  (forage 
and  cattle) 

State  Veterinary  Diag- 
nostic Laboratory  (on 
NDSU  campus  ) 

Medical  School , Univ. 
of  North  Dakota 

Fourth  year  medical 
students  utilize  four 
local  hospitals  for 
area  health  training 
program 


Locat ion 

Fargo,  North  Dakota 

Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota 

West  Fargo,  North  Dakota 
West  Fargo,  North  Dakota 
Fargo,  North  Dakota 

Dickinson,  North 
Dakota 

Hettinger,  North  Dakota 

Carrington,  North 
Dakota 

Fargo,  North  Dakota 
Bismarck,  North  Dakota 
Mandan , North  Dakota 

Fargo,  North  Dakota 

Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota 
Fargo,  North  Dakota 
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Name 


Locat i on 


Wildlife  research 


Stockyards 


Zoo 


Northern  Prairie  Wild-  Jamestown,  North  Dakota 

life  Research  Station 
(federal ) 

Union  Stockyard  (feeder  West  Fargo,  North  Dakota 
and  slaughter) 

North  Dakota  State  Zoo  Bismarck,  North  Dakota 


9 


# 


* 


HI 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


Name 

Locat i on 

University  labs 

Biochemistry,  Home 

Brookings,  South  Dakota 

for  research  and 

Economics  and 

educat ion 

Nutrition,  Micro- 
biology, Biology, 
Animal  Science, 
Plrarmacy,  Engineering, 
Wildlife 

Nutrition 

GTA  Feed  Company 

Sioux  Fal Is,  South 

1 aboratory 

Dakota 

ZIP  Feed  Company 

Sioux  Fal 1 s , South 
Dakota 

Golden  Sun  Feed  Company 

Sioux  Fal Is,  South 
Dakota 

Department  of 

Health  laboratory 

State  Health  Center 

Pierre,  South  Dakota 

Meat  packing  plant 

Hormel s 

Mitchell,  South  Dakota 

Morrel Is 

Sioux  Fal Is , South 
Dakota 

Mei lmans 

Sioux  Falls,  South 
Dakota 

Armour 

Hupon,  South  Dakota 

Medical  schools 

University  of  South 
Dakota  Medical  School 

Vermillion,  South  Dakot. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WYOMING 


University  labs 
for  research  and 
educat ion 

State  and/or 

federal  biomedical 
research  laboratory 

Department  of 
Health  laboratory 

Meat  packing 
plant 

Toxicology 
I aboratory 

Marine  animal 
laboratory 


Di agnost i c 
laboratories 


Name 

Animal  Science  Farm 
Bioengineering 


Star  Wildlife  Disease 
Research 


Wyoming  Department  of 
Pub  1 ic  Health 

Slaughter  Houses 


Wyoming  Department  of 
Agriculture  Laboratory 

Department  of  Zoology 
University  of  Wyoming 
State  Fish  Hatcheries 

U.S.  Fish  Hatchery 

Wyoming  State  Veterinary 
Laboratory 


Locat i on 

West  Laramie,  Wyoming 
Laramie,  Wyoming 


Sybi 1 1 e Canyon , 
Wyoming 


Cheyenne,  Wyoming 

Laramie  and  Cheyenne, 
Wyomi ng 


Laramie,  Wyoming 


Laramie,  Wyoming 
Various  locations, 
Wyomi ng 

Jackson,  Wyoming 
West  Laramie,  Wyoming 


I 
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HEALTH  EDUCATION  NETWORK  USERS  GROUP  (HENUG)  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMPUTER  BASED  INSTRUCTIONAL  SYSTEMS 


ACCESSING 


INSTITUTION 

Massachusetts 

General 

Hospital 

Ohio  State 
Uni  vers i ty 
College  of  Medicine 

HENUG 

VAL 1 DAT  1 ON 
DATE 

1 . 

Community  Hospital  of  the 
Monterey  Peninsula,  CA 

Yes 

No 

MGH  5/23/75 

2. 

University  of  California 
Medical  Center-Dept.  of 
Anesthesiology 

Yes 

Yes 

OSU  5/23/75 
MGH  6/30/75 

3. 

University  of  Washington 
School  of  Medicine 

Yes 

Yes 

MGH  5/23/75 
OSU  5/23/75 

4. 

Southern  Illinois  University 
School  of  Medicine 

Yes 

Yes 

MGH  5/23/75 
OSU  5/23/75 

5. 

University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles 

Yes 

Yes 

MGH  5/23/75 
OSU  5/30/75 

6. 

Columbia  University  Medical 
Center-Health  Sci.  Library 

Yes 

Yes 

MGH  5/23/75 
OSU  5/23/75 

7. 

American  Academy  of 
Orthopaedic  Surgeons,  IL 

Yes 

No 

MGH  5/23/75 

8. 

University  of  Colorado 
Medical  Center 

Yes 

Yes 

MGH  6/30/75 
OSU  5/23/75 

9. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College,  PA 

Yes 

Yes 

MGH  5/26/75 
OSU  5/23/75 

INSTITUTION 


Massachuset  Ls 
Genera  I 
Hosp i ta 1 


10. 

Harvard  University- 
Countway 

No 

1 1 . 

University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine 

Yes 

12. 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Medicine  Library 

Yes 

13. 

Graduate  Hospital  of  tne 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

Yes 

14. 

University  of  Pittsburgh  Eye 
and  Ear  Hospital 

No 

15. 

Texas  College  of  Osteopathic 
Medicine 

Yes 

l6. 

Medical  College  of  Wisconsin 

No 

17. 

Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania 

Yes 

18. 

Albany  Medical  College 

Yes 

19. 

Washington  Hospital  Center 

Yes 

20. 

SUNY  Downstate 

Yes 

21  . 

UCONN  Health  Center 

Yes 

ACCESSING 


HENUG 

VALIDATION 

DATE 


Ohio  State 
Un  i vers i ty 
College  of  Medicine 


Yes 

OSU  5/23/75 

Yes 

MGH  5/30/75 
OSU  5/23/75 

Yes 

MGh  5/30/75 
OSU  5/23/75 

Yes 

MGH  6/3/75 
OSU  5/23/75 

Yes 

OSU  5/23/75 

Yes 

MGH  6/30/75 
OSU  5/23/75 

Yes 

OSU  5/23/75 

Yes 

MGH  5/26/75 
OSU  5/28/75 

Yes 

MGH  5/26/75 
OSU  5/28/75 

Yes 

MGH  5/26/75 
OSU  5/28/75 

No 

MGH  5/26/75 

Yes 

MGH  5/26/75 
OSU  5/28/75 

INSTITUTION 


Massachusetts 
General 
Hosp i tal 


22.  Bronson  Methodist  Hospital,  Ml  Yes 

23.  West  Virginia  University  Yes 

Medical  Center 

24.  University  of  Alabama  Yes 

25-  University  of  Oregon  No 

Health  Sciences  Center 

26.  University  of  the  Pacific  No 

Medical  Center,  CA 

N> 

00 

^ 27.  George  Washington  University,  Yes 

D.C. 

28.  Medical  University  of  Yes 

South  Carol i na 

29.  University  of  Utah  No 

Eccies  Med.  Sci.  Library 

30.  Michigan  State  University  No 

31.  Washington  University  Yes 

School  ot  Med.  Library 

32.  Ohio  State  University  Yes 

33-  Mass.  General  Hospital  , MA 


Yes 


ACCESSING 


HENUG 

VALIDATION 

DATE 


Ohio  State 
Universi ty 
College  of  Medicine 


No 

MGH 

5/26/75 

Yes 

MGH 

6/18/75 

OSU 

5/29/75 

Yes 

MGH 

6/13/75 

OSU 

5/29/75 

Yes 

OSU 

5/29/75 

Yes 

OSU 

5/29/75 

Yes 

MGH 

6/3/75 

OSU 

5/29/75 

Yes 

MGH 

5/30/75 

OSU 

5/29/75 

Yes 

OSU 

5/29/75 

Yes 

OSU 

5/30/75 

& 

6/4/75 

Yes 

MGH 

6/16/75 

OSU 

5/30/75 

Yes 

MGH 

5/30/75 

OSU 

5/30/75 

Yes 

MGH 

5/30/75 

OSU 

5/30/75 
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INSTITUTION 


Massachusetts 
General 
Hospi tal 


34. 

New  York  Med.  College 

No 

35. 

University  of  Nebraska 
Medical  Centei 

No 

36. 

Fort  Worth  Osteopathic 
Hospital  , TX 

No 

37. 

HENUG,  CT 

Yes 

38. 

V.A.  Hospital  , Ml 

Yes 

39. 

New  Jersey  College  of  Med. 
6-  Dentistry 

Yes 

40. 

American  Medical  Systems  , CA 

No 

41. 

SUNY  Buffalo  , NY 

Yes 

42. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  , MD 

Yes 

43. 

The  Rand  Corp.  , CA 

Yes 

44. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  PA 

Yes 

45. 

Arizona  Medical  Center 
U.  of  Arizona 

Yes 

k 


ACCESSING 


Ohio  State 
Un i vers i ty 
College  of  Medicine 

HENUG 

VALIDATION 

DATE 

Yes 

OSU  5/30/75 

Yes 

OSU  b/3/75 

Yes 

OSU  6/5/75 

No 

MGH  6/5/75 
OSU  6/5/75 

Yes 

MGH  6/16/75 
OSU  6/9/75 

Yes 

MGH  6/13/75 
OSU  6/11/75 

Yes 

OSU  6/11/75 

Yes 

MGH  6/16/75 
OSU  6/1 1/75 

Yes 

MGH  6/18/75 
OSU  6/23/75 

No 

MGH  6/18/75 

Yes 

MGH  6/18/75 
OSU  6/24/75 

Yes 

MGH  6/23/75 
OSU  7/22/75 

INSTITUTION 


Massachusetts 
General 
Hospi tal 


46. 

University  of  California 

Yes 

at  Davis 

47. 

New  England  Deaconess,  MA 

Yes 

48. 

Tufts  University,  MA 

Yes 

N> 

oo 

VJ1 


ACCESSING 


Ohio  State 
Un i vers i ty 
College  of  Medicine 

HENUG 

VALIDATION 

DATE 

No 

MGH  6/27/75 

No 

MGH  7/8/75 

No 

MGH  7/8/75 

/ 


> 
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APPENDIX  G 

SURVEY  FORM:  CONSTRUCTION  COSTS 

OF  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  BUILDINGS 
IN  THE  OLD  WEST  REGION  AND 
IN  STATES  CONTIGUOUS  TO  THE  REGION 
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ESTIMATED  FACILITY  BUDGET 


Building  identification: 


B.  Budget  Line 

New  Construction 

1 . Building  Work 

a.  General  construction 

b.  Plumbing 

c.  Heating,  air  conditioning, 

venti lation 

d.  Electrical  work 

e.  Elevators 

f.  Other  building  work 

g.  TOTAL  FOR  BUILDING  WORK 

$ 

2.  Site  Work 

a.  Site  preparation 

b.  Site  development  and  parking 

c.  Utility  connecting  lines 

d.  Special  use  items 

e.  TOTAL  FOR  SITE  WORK 

3.  Off-Site  Work 

a.  Connecting  lines  to  central 

utility 

b.  Other  items 

c.  TOTAL  OFF-SITE  WORK 

4.  Central  Utility  Plant 

5.  TOTAL  CONSTRUCTION  COSTS 

$ 

2 87 


B.  Budget  Line 


6.  Built-in  Equipment 

7.  Architectural  and  Engineering  Costs 

a.  Architect's  basic  fee 

b.  Supervision  and  inspection 

c.  Surveys,  tests,  and  borings 

d.  Other  items 

e.  TOTAL  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 

ENGINEERING  COST 


New  Construction 


8 Movable  Equipment 


9.  TOTAL  COST  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  FIXED 
EQUIP.  A/E  FEES  AND  MOVABLE 
EQU I PMENT 


10.  Contingency  % 


1 1 . Purchase  of  Land 


— 


12.  Purchase  of  Buildings 


13.  Other 


14.  Subtotal  - Lines  9 to  13  incl 


15.  Works  of  Art 


16.  TOTAL  DEVELOPMENT  COST 


A.  Cost  Estimate  for  What  Date? 


B.  Gross  area  in  faci I ity 


C.  Net  area  in  facility 


Gross  Square  Feet 


Net  Square  Feet 


* 
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